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SIR THOMAS BROWNE, 



7[HE reputatloti of Sir Thomas Browne is 
founded on his Religio Medici and ^Inquiry 
into Vulgar Errors, and also on some tracts, 
the moat remarkable of which are entitled 
ffydriotaphia or Urn Burial and The 
Garden o/Cyrug, If nothing but hia Vulgar Errors had been 
handed down to ua, we might have numbered him among the 
possessors of vast and recondite learning, who wasted 
ingenuity and patience upon subjects of little interest and 
of no permEinent value. This work of erudition does not 
display the author's charm as a thinker and a stylist ; his 
nniqae mental and moral qualities are not so clearly reflected 
is it as those of Burton, for example, in the Avatomy of 
ifelancholy. But the case is different with Browne's other 

[compositiona The higher gifts of style which he commands, 
the majesty and harmony of hia language, the nobility of his ^ 
sentiment^ the depth and range of hia imagination, and the 
far-stretched grandeur of his speculative fancy, are so 
brilliantly exhibited throughout the EeUgio Medici, in one 
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or two sonoroua passages of Cyrus's Garden, and in the per- 
oration of the treatise on Um Burial, that we must place 
Thim among the foremost writera of English prose. It ia as a 
^_great master of diction, as a rhetorician in the highest sense 
of that abuse d word, as one who imp^o vi■^»|^ gnlftnin 
cathedral vol untarieaj]pQn^^e.organ_o_f_our language in its 
period of cnmbroQB and scholastic pomp, that Sir Thomas 
Browne proclaims himself the rival of Jeremy Taylor and 
the peer of Milton in their highest flights of cadeaced 
prose. Like all English prosaists before the time of 
Dryden, he is unequal in literary manner, composing 
[^apparently without a £xed idea of style, indulging in 
whims and oddities, attaining bis most suhlime effects by 
felicities of verbal music rather than by conscious mastery 
of art, "He fell into an age," says Johnson, "in which 
our language began to lose the stability which it obtained 
in the time of Elizabeth ; and was considered by every 
writer as a subject on which he might try his plastic skill, 
by moulding it according to his own fancy. Milton, in 
consequence of this encroaching licence, began to introduce 
the Latin idiom : and Browne, though he gave less disturb- 
ance to our structures and phraseology, yet poured in a 
Cultitude o f exotic word s. His style ia, indeed, a tissue of 
any languages ; a mixture of heterogeneous words, brought 
together from distant regions, with terms originally appro- 
priated to one art, and drawn by violence into the service 
of another." In the main, this criticism is just What 
Coleridge called Browne's " hyperlatinism," renders his 
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prose no model for the student. Its defects are obvious and 
patent. Its excellences are such as only the greatest artist 
in language, imbued with profound thought, and inspired 
with glowing imagination, can hope to emulate. Yet before 
the close of this Introduction, I think it will be clear that 
Sir Thomas Browne, in his best moments, produced not 
only sentences, but lengthy passages of flawless quality- 
inimitable periods governed by unerring rhythm in 
which various elements of speech are harmonized by the 
L controlling sense of assonantal and alliterative music. n/ 

Sir Thomas Browne was bom in London on the 19th of 
October./ l60K He died at Norwich on the 19th of ^ 
October,\ lf82/ having exactly reached the age of seventy- 
seven — a circumstance which, could he have transmitted 
posthumous reflections on his own death, would doubtless 
have inspired his curious mind with many mystic contem- 
plations. His father was a merchant, bom of a good 
Cheshire stock, who had acquired considerable wealth. In 
temperament this man, of whom we know almost nothing, 
may have resembled his more illustrious son; for it is 
recorded of the boy's infancy that " his father used to open 
his breast when he was asleep, and kiss it in prayers over 
him, as 'tis said of Oviglu's father, that the Holy Ghost 
would take possession there." These are the words of Sir 
Thomas's daughter, Mrs. Lyttleton, who probably had 
them from his own lips. A certain air of mystery and 
consecration, as of one dedicated, for whom nothing could ^ 
be common or unclean, to whom his own life seemed " a 
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miracle of thirty years," and the visible world " an hiero- 
glyphical Eind shadowed lesson" of the thoughta of God, 
surrounded the man from childhood to old age. 

He had the misfortune to lose his father earlj. His 
mother ehortly afterwards married Sir Thomas Dutton, 
who proved, it is asserted, a rapacious guardian. The boy 
isas sent to Winchester, and in 1623 proceeded to Pem- 
broke College, Oxford, where he took his B.A. degree in 
1627. His share of the paternal estate amounted to some 
£6000, and this was a fair fortune at that period. The 
natural bent of his genius toward physical science deter- 

j" mined bis choice of medicine as a professioa After prao- 
tisinq a short while in Oxfordshire, he travelled through 
Ireland with his stepfather, and then set out upon a_tour 
Eun^. At Montpellier and Padua be prosecuted 
medical studies, and acquired the French and Italian lan- 
guages. Returning northward, he obtained a degree of 
M.D. at Leyden in 1633. When he reached Engleind, he 
settled for some time as practising physician at Shipley 
Hall, near Halifax ; and it was probably during that resi- 
dence that he composed the Eeliffio Medici. Friends 
induced him to leave a retreat where hia talents had too 
little opportunity for their display. Accordingly, upon the 
joint solicitations of Sir Nicholas Bacon, Sir Charles Le 
Gros, and Drs. Lushington and Lewyn — all of them im- 
portant Norfolk worthies— he established himself in the 

i/j^d^dty of Norwich, where the roraaindor of his life was 
spent. This took place in 1637, when he had reached 
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the age of thirty-five, and had still forty-two years to 
live. - 

We do not know precisely when the Riilig{^ ,Jis^£i was '^ ' -* 
completed; but the commonly received date of 1635 is ^ 
probably correct. Sir Thomas Browne asserts that he com- 
posed the treatise for his ''private exercise and satisfac- 
tion," not intending it for publication. As the fashion 
then was, he submitted his work in MS. to a friend. 
"Being communicated to one, it became common unto 
many, and was by transcription successively corrupted, 
until it arrived in a most depraved copy at the press." 
There is no reason to doubt this statement. The book 
itself bears indisputable marks of having been the unpre- 
meditated and garrulous outpouring of " leisurable hours.'^ 
Its charm consists in a certain ndiveU of self-revelation, ay^ 
genial and inoffensive egotism, indulging itself in reverie^ 
and speculations, which shall perhaps be overheard by a 
kindly reader, but are not meant for the great publia The 
method of Paeudodoxiay designed for publication by its 
author^ is quite different and far less fascinating. 
Numerous MS. copies, still in existence, confirm the truth 
of Sir Thomas's account ; and the first edition of Religio 
Medicij which appeared in 1642, was therefore certainly 
surreptitious. It immediately attracted attention. Lord 
Dorset sent the little volume to Sir Kenelm Digby, then 
under arrest in Winchester House, who eagerly 
perused it and straightway penned his Observations or 
Animadversions upon its speculative contents. This 
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critique also circulated in MS. ; whereupoa Dr. Browne 
wrote courteously to the author, pointing out that the 
Religio Medici of 1642 waa "broken and imperfect," 
altered in many senses by addition, omission, and transpoai- 
tioD, " without his assent or privacy," and begging Digby 
to delay the publication of his remarks until he could 
present the world with a correct copy of his book. The 
authorized edition appeared in 1643, together with Sir 
Kenelm Digb/a observations. This correspondence, no 
doubt, gave the work some public fame. Ita intrinsio 
merita soon secured for it European celebrity. It was 
translated into Latin, Dutch, French, German, and perhaps 
also Italian. It had the honour of being placed upon the 
Index Expurgatorius of the Homan Church, where it is 
Btill quoted. Dr. Johnson ascribes its success to "the 
novelty of paradoses, the dignity of sentiment, the quick 
' I succession of images, the multitude of abstruse allusions, 
the subtlety of disquisition, and the strength of language." 
p But it also obtained what the French call a suecla de 
I ecandale. Strangely enough, its theological opinions then 
A passed for over-bold in the direction of free-thought, Dr. 
Browne had set himself to depict the creed of a man 
dedicated to scientific studies, versed in analysis, trained 
L_to sceptical enquiry, the member of a profession vulgarly 
credited with irreligion. He ehowod that his own mind 
was open upon many points, and that he had not abstained 
from serious delvinga round about the roots of faith. But 
instead of tending toward the athoism of which he was by 
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-some accused, he maintained that an atheist could notT ^ 
exist. His own belief in Christianity was so impassioned 
that he longed for greater difficulties than those offered by 
the creeds. He refused to accept the Copernioan hypothesi^-^ 
because it seemed to contradict scripture. He proved him- 
self to be a ''God-intoxicated man/' penetrated through and 
through with the sense of the divine in nature. He 
declared himself, moreover, a Ohristian of the Anglican 
type, devoted to the Church of England ; heterodox only in 
the tolerance he professed for the Roman Catholic ritual, 
and the yearning sympathy he felt for those whose faith 
savoured of larger credulity and more bounteous superstition. 
The personal nature of his piety, however, a piety which 
seemed to be the exhalation of his own peculiar tempera- 
ment, together with a certain self-complacent parade of 
curious opinions as though they savoured of the sceptical 
spirit, may have offended contemporaries who demanded 
more rigid utterances of orthodoxy. 

In the Beligio Medici Dr. Browne had spoken with ^ 
lordly contempt of matrimony. He expressed his regret 
that the human race could not be propagated like tides, 
instead of by the " vulgar and trivial way " of marriage, '^ 
He also maintained that " the whole world was made for 
man, but only the twelfth part of man for woman," she 
being " the rib or crooked part of man." That he should 
have taken to himself a wife just before the divulgation of 
these propositions, was a practical paradox which exposed 
him to some sarcasm. The lady on whom his choice fell, 
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and to whom he was united iu 1641, lived with him 
r r^hrough forty-one years of happy wedlock, bora him eleven 
ohildren, and survived his decease two years, retaining deep 
veneration for his memory. She waa Dorothy, daughter of 
Edward Mileham, Esq., of & substantial Norfolk family. 
Two of their sons and two of their daughters may here be 
mentioned. Kd^ard Browne inherited his father's scientific 
intereats, followed his profession, and rose to eminence as a 
London physician. Thomas, a youth of rare spirit and 
ability, died after a short but brilliant career in the 
English naval service. Anne married a grandson of Lord 
Fairfax ; and Elizabeth, to whom we owe a few preoioua 
records of her father, becatne the wife of Major George 
Lyttleton. The domestic correspondence of this family, 
a large portion of which has been published, reveals very 
agreeable relations between parents and children. The 
letters of the sons upon their foreign travels are particularly 
interesting. Sir Thoaias Browne's replies breathe a spirit 
of large wisdom, fatherly affection, and liberal knowledge of 
the world, which proves him to have been far other than the 
"absent and solitary man" some critics have depicted. The 
speculative philosopher and consummate artist, with whom 
we are acquainted through his writings, co-existed with 
a shrewd physician and a prudent master of his household 
in Sir Thomas Browne. 

After the date of his marriage, Browne's life pursued its 
even and uneventful tenor at Norwich. He attained 
considerable fame and acquired some wealth in his pro- 
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fession. All the time which he could spare from business was 
devoted to study. He brought together a large library, 
and amassed huge stores of learning in antiquities, languages, v/ 
and the curiosities of erudition. Yet he was no bookworm. 
Among the collections found after his death and posthum- 
ously published, we discover notes upon the monuments 
and ancient buildings of Norwich, exhaustive treatises on the 
birds and fishes of Norfolk, speculations supported by 
practical experiments upon the process of congelation and the 
nature of bubbles, dissertations upon the plants of the 
Bible, and miscellaneous tracts, which prove that he 
diligently pursued the inductive method of enquiry into I 
nature. He was avowedly the first to notice and analyze 
the substance called adipocene, which results from certain ^ 
forms of putrefaction in the grava He showed rare 
sagacity in indicating the future imperial greatness of >/ 
America. He corresponded with the best men of his time, 
Evelyn and Dugdale being obliged to him for knowledge 
communicated on their several subjects. Of his home at 
Norwich, Evelyn has bequeathed this pleasant glimpse: 
" His whole house and garden being a paradise and cabinet 
of rarities, and that of the best collections, especially 
medals, books, plants, and natural things." It only remains ^ 
to be mentioned that Charles II. conferred on him the*^ 
honour of knighthood in 1671. This may have been «J 
gratifying to the old man, although he made no mention of 
it; for Sir Thomas Browne, throughout and after the 
troubles of the Great Kebellion, remained a staunch Royalist (^ 
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I and Church of Eagland man. The execution of the king 

■ V he called " The horrid murther of King Charles I." 

■ Browne's quiet and studious lile continued through the 

■ Civil "Wars and Oomioonwealth, only diversified by the 
I publication of bis successive volumes. Their dates are 
I interesting. That of Rdigio Medici, 1643, in the yea.r of 
I Chalgrove Field, the year of the SoIemnLeagae and Covenant. 
I The Enquiry into Vulgar Errors saw the light in 1646j the 
I year oE King Charles's retreat to Ife^castle. HydriotaphM 
I V and The Garden of Cyrus were published together in 1658, 
I the year of Cromwell's death. Yet no syllable in any of 
WJ,p"these writings, notwithstanding their profound and pene- 

1 1 trative meditations upon vicissitudes in human lives and 
\ \ empires, betrays the author's partizanship in the tragedy 
enacted on the world's great stage around him. Hi a 
thoughts on those subjects quietly rested, like the boner 
discovered by him at Great Walsingham, " under the 
drums and trampiings of three conquests." This ia the 
proper attitude of one not called by station to control the 
body politic, hut destined by genius to the humbler function 
of securing an immortality of literary fame, 

Faeudodoxia EpideToica, elscwise entitled Enquirits into 
Yulgw and Common Errora, might be named the sweep- 
ings of its author's note-books. So far as its plan is 
concerned, the publication could have heen indelinitely 
postponed j and various collections brought to sight after 
his death, show that Sir Thomas Browne was occupied 
with the same class of prohlems during a life-time, Pro- 
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bably he felt that he had done enough to cast the light of 
sense and judgment upon the lurking holes of popular 
credulity. I think, too, that the part of the work which 
occupied his mind most was the philosophical introduction. ..^^.^ 
This is an essay on the sources of false opinion, which is v^ 
not unworthy to be ranked with Bacon's famous j^naljsis of '^ 
Idol8 ._ He traces the causes of common errors to the[/ 
infirmity of human nature, which made Adam ignorantly 
isM in Eden; to the erroneous disposition of the people, 
who in all theiF judgments are weak, illiterate, and greedy 
of fables ; to logical fallacies and misleading subtleties of 
etymology ; to taking things on trust and mental indolence, 
defined by him as supinity ; to blind adoration of antiquity yl 
and autho rity; and lastly, as though to sum up the whole 
matter in a general indictment, to the ever-restless male- \/ 
volence of Satan. This survey of the founts of human 
credolousness may be reckoned m9re than psychologically 
exhaustive. In the superfluous speculations upon man's 
antediluvian nature, and in the wide sphere allotted to the 
devil as an_ activeagent in _hiuna]i.^aflairs, Browne's 
peculiar limitations appear. They were limitations not 
extraordinary in his age, but somewhat singularly com- 
bined in him with philosophical acumen, indicating his real 
magnitude as a rhetorician rather than as the pioneer of 
modem thought. We comprehend from these first prin- 
ciples of his how it was that the learned author of a treatise . 
upon Vulgar Errors believed in witchcraft, and gave ^ 
evidence at Norwich which helped to convict two miserable 

victims of vulgar svLperstition. 

b 
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Pieudodoxia is not a book to read through now. We may 
turn its pages over for our rflcreation. We can dip into it 
F profitably here and there. It will amuse ua to study the 
I old lore of griffins and mandrakes, mistletoe and laurel, the 
jphrenix and the salamander. We shall be interested to 
'find why Jews do not stinkj and what is the superstition of 
ealuting after sneezing, wherefore negroes are black, 
ivhat was then thought about gipsies, and how absurd it 
I seemed to paint Adam and Eve in Paradise with navels. 
In a word, the book deals with the obsolete curiosities of 
an antiquated cabinnt. Scarcely more than two centuries 
divide us from the time when those problems seemed to be 
of actual importance, and when those superstitions had to 
he dispelled by argument. It would be uncritical to regard 
Browne as a literary Don Quixote, tilting against windmills. 
fYet his coUectiona hove hardly more value at the present 
[moment than the atufied animals and paltry fossils upon 
/which our vast scientific museums have been built up, 
V^fc ere i a no method, no firm grip upon the world, ia that 
Y erudition smeliing of dust ^djflOllld. And, what is more 
to the purpose of this volume, Sir Thomas Browne has not 
displayed his great qualities as a writer in the reduction of 
thia treatise. The poet, the rhetorician, the wizard of 
sonorous and melodiously cadenced English, makes him- 
self rarely felt in the Enquiry into Vulgar Errors. 

ffydriotaphia ia a work which calls for no explanatory 
comment. The design is simple, the intention plain, the 
erudition singular, the language sustained on a majestio 
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note of eloquence. Yet I cannot omit the occasion which 
the mention of it offers, for pointing out the rarer qualities 
of Sir Thomas Rrowne's style, here displayed in rich^/ 
maturity and heavy-scented blossom. The opening phrase 
of his dedication to Sir Thomas Le Gros — "When the 
funeral pyre was out^ and the last valediction over, men 
took a lasting adieu of their interred friends, little expecting 
the curiosity of future ages should comment upon their 
ashes:" — this phrase strikes a key-note to the sombre 
harmonies whiqh follow, connecting the ossuaries of the V 
dead, the tears qtlenched in the dust of countless genera- 
tions, with the vivid sympathy and scrutinizing sagacity of 
the living writer. It is not my part to epitomize the sub- 
stance of • this essay. I will only call attention to the i 
unique feeling for verbal tone, for what may be called the | 
musical colour of words, for crumbling cadences and the re^ 
verberatioii of stationary sounds in cavernous recesses, which 
is discernible at large throughout the dissertation. How 
simple, for example, seems the collocation of vocables in 
this phrase — "Under the drums and tramplings of three 
conquests 1 " And yet with what impeccable instinct the 
vowels are arranged ; h ow naturally, how artfully, th e 
r hythm f alls-! Take another, and, this time, a complete 
sentence—" But the iniquity of oblivion blindly scattereth 
her poppy^ and deals with the memory of men without, 
distinction to merit of perpetuity.'* Take yet another — ^ 
"The brother of death daily haunts us with dying memen- 
toest" And another — " But man is a noble animal, splendid 
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in ashes, and pompous in the grave, solemnizing nativities 
and deaths with equal lustre, nor omitting ceremonies of 
bravery in the infirmity of his nature," ^uch aentenc BB, 
~ the common warp and woof of JJm Bui-ial, match with 
their numerous prose the lofty r ime which ^ f Uton bui lt 
blank verse periods of ParadisB Lost and ParadiM 



Some remarks, of a different import, must be devoted to 
the Garden of Cyrus; since space will not permit me to 
include this treatise in the present volume. In effect it is 
a dissertation on the Quincunx ; that figure familiar to all 
of us in the five of a die or a domino, and in which, when 
oftentimes repeated, trees have from old time been planted. 
Sir Thomas Browne discourses at large upon the gardens of 
antiquity, and having mentioned Cyrus, who first used the 
quincunx in his Persian groves, passes by degrees to the 
consideration of " every production of art and nature, in 
which he could find any decussation or approaches to the 
form of a quincunx." Together with much that is merely 
whimsical, the treatise abounds in curious and exact obser- 
vations upon a great variety of plants, evincing its author's 
minute acquaintance with their habits and his practical 
/ researches in vegetable physiology. His tendency toward a 
/ species of Pythagorean m ysticisia is manifested by the 
enthusiasm with which he hunts the number five, and 
traces quinary arrangement in all the subtleties of nature 
and the ingenuities of human skill. For his intelligence, as 
Coleridge has remavkedj there are "quincunxes in heaven 
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above, quincunxes in earth below, quincunxes in the 
mind of man, quincunxes in toneSj in optic nerves, in 
roots of trees, in leaves, in every thing." That aura, or 
spiritual afflatus of divine mystery, which permeated his 
imagination, tempted him to follow such lines of enquiry. 
He thought that, when supported by rational experiment 
and observation, they might lead to luciferous discoveries. 
For whoso works upon these hints << shall not^" he says, 
'* pass his hours in vulgar speculations. He shall not 
fall on trite or trivial disquisitions." To avoid ^^cramhe ^ 
verities and questions over-queried" was ever a main 
object with this fastidious student. Yet he did not 
suffer himself to be the victim of his own conceits. 
A vein of humour, a subrisive irony runs through v 
his more fantastic meditations on the quincunx ; and 
at the end of the essay, he dismisses the main subject 
in a passage of such harmonious eloquence and such 
fine fancy, as leaves the reader with the sound of 
music and the stirring of cool night airs to soothe his - 
puzzled brain. It appears that Sir Thomas had been 
writing late into the night in his study at Norwich. 
Declining constellations warned him to lay his pen 
down and to yield to sleep. This peroration is charac- 
teristic of his somewhat desultory manner; the manner 
of one discoursing music to himself, and delighting in 
the devious melodies of improvisation, without external 
stimulus, without the regard of any audience but his own 
vigilant thoughts : — 
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But the qnincunz* of beaTen rans low, ind 'tia tine to close the iirst 
parts of knowledge. We ua unwilling to spilt oat our awaking 
thougbta into the phantasms of sleep, which often coatinneth precogi- 
tationa, making cables and cobwebs, and wildernesses of handsome 
gravea. Beside, HippocratBat hath apoka ao little, and the oiieiro- 
criticaU masters have loft euch frigid interprstBtions from plants, that 
there is little eacoucagemcnt to draam of Faradiae itself. Nor will the 
aneetest delight of gardens affocd much comfort in sleep ; wherein 
the dulnesa of that sense shakes hands with delectable odoura ; and 
thoDgh ia the bed of Cleopatta,§ can hardly with any delight raiao up 
the ghost of arose, 

Nlgbt, which Pagan theology eonld make the daughter of Cbaoa, 
afTorils no adrantago to the description of order ; altbongh no lower 
than that mass can we derira its genealogy. All things began in 
order, so shall they end, and ao ahall they begin again ; according to 
' the ordainer of order and mystical mathematicks of the city of heaven. 
Though Somrnis in Homer be sent to rouse ap Agamemnon, I find 
no anch effecta in these drowsy approaches of sloop. To keep our eyes 
open longer, were but to act our Antipodes. The huntsmen are up in 
America, and they are already post their first sleep in Persia. Bilt 
mho can be drowsy at that hour which tread us &om everlasting 
sleep I or have slumbering thoughts at that time, when sleep itself 
must end, and, as some co^jectur^ all aball awake again T 

"Think you," wrote Coleridge on tho margin opposite 
thia passage, "that there was ever such a, reason given 
before for going to bed at midnight ; to wit, that i£ we did 
not, we Ehould be acting the part of owr Antipodes ? And 
then : The huntsmen a/re iip in, America 1 What life, what 

* Tlie constellation of the Hyades. 

t Dt Inaomniis. t Arlcmidona it Apoimaar. 

% Strewed with rosea. 
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fancy 1 Does the whimsical knight give us, thus, the essence 
of gunpowder tea, and call it an opiate?" Words could 
hardly be found, better suifced to describe the thrill of 
pleasure aroused in epicures of style, by the sudden sallies 
and unexpected epigrams of fancy, which alternate with 
massive rhetorical pageantry in Sir Thomas Browne's prose. 
I have included in the selections which compose this 
volume, three posthumously published pieces. One is a 
short' uiifinished tract on Dreams, a topic which had 
singular attraction for its author, and which he splendidly 
illustrated in the second part of BeUgio Medici. The 
second is a letter written by a friend upon the decease 
of a young man, whom Browne had attended during 
his last illness. It has a value beyond that of most 
consolatory epistles ; for it conveys a solemn and pathetic 
lesson on the refining and spiritualizing touch of death. 
Browne had watched the decline of his patient through the 
last lingering stages of consumption. As a physician, he 
noted the symptoms of that incurable disease. As a friend, 
he dwelt upon the ethereal serenity of the youth's soul. As ^ 
a philosopher, he discussed divers opinions regarding the 
course and treatment of marasmus. But while digressing ^ 
into general considerations, and enlarging upon the 
erudition of the subject, he ever returns with subtle instinct 
to the beauty of a natural but dreaded process, which 
purged the man, while yet alive, from earthly grossness, 
and made his final entrance into immortality but, as it 
were, the fading of a star of morning into light of day. 
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Thus Qoiitem plated, the King of Tenors drops hia dart, 
asEuming tl:e semblance of his brother Sleep, He beoomes 
the purifier, the deliverer, the healer Thanatos Paian, the 
mystagogue of greater mysteries. The gradual attenuation 
of the body ia a preparation for the soul's escape by gliding 
or absorption into unaeen modes of life. At last the flesh 
becomes so thin and so diaphanous, that the spirit shines 
through it like flame in urns of alabaster. Then, with a 
sigh, the flame expires ; but not as mortal flames, because 
the fuel which sustained them ia exhausted. No; it has 
burned through its envelope of carnal tissue, and has 
ezfaalsd, a disembodied ghost. This, or something like this, 
we feel when reading Sir Thomas Browne's epistle. But 
his style is so moderated, the suspension of his soul before 
the august spectacle of dying is so grave, his touch upon 
the mystery is at once so reverent and so familiar, his 
foresight of immortality ia so far niore felt than uttered, 
that any descant on the evenly-sustained and long-drawn 
theme repairs its weirdly unpremeditated influence. 

This letter was first printed aa a prelude to Christian 
Morals, which is the fourth of the posthumous pieces 
included in this volume. Sir Thomas Browne indicated 
their juxtaposition ; for he closed his epistle with a handful 
J of hortatory apophthegms, which he afterwards worked np 
in the exordium to Christian ilorah. That treatise is said 
to have been intended for a sequel to Religio Medici, 
Written in later life, his style has become more sententious, 
less discursive, less genially paradoxical, " The quick 
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snccefiudon of images" which Dr. Johnson praised, have dis- 
appeared. The didactic solemnity of Epictetus or Marcus 
Aurelius rules its inspiration rather than the self-complacent 
humour of Montaigne. The diction, too^ shows signs of labour 
and of effort. Browne's hyperlatinism has become a vicious 
habit. He uses crude unaltered Latin words, like '^corpage," 
'< confinium," ^*angustias." He talks of ** vivacious abomin- 
ations " and *' congsBvous generations." He recommends a 
moderate caution in this portentous sentence : " more 
circumspectly, not meticulously ; and rather carefully solici- 
tous than anxiously sollicitudinous." Such phrases have the 
appearance of some caricature of the style in which Religio 
Medici was written. xWere not the evidence for its genuine- 
ness convincing, we might fancy that Christian Morals 
were the work of an imitator rather than the mature pro- 
duction of so truly eloquent a writer. Yet we find many 
things in the book, which are in all points worthy of their 
author; and the whole is massy with condensed wisdom. 
Nothing could be nobler in sentiment or more pithy in 
expression than the following sentences, which I have 
culled at random : — 

Be substantially great in thyself, and more than thou appearest unto 
others; and let the world be deceived in thee, as they are in the 
lights of heaven. 

Best not in an ovation but a triumph over thy praises. 

Let not the son in Capricorn go down upon thy wrath, but write thy 
wrongs in ashes. 

The world which took but six days to make, is like to take six 
thousand to make out. 
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Tho vices ws scufT at in others laugh at aa within ourselTes. 
The voice of prophecies is like that of whispering- pi aces ; they who 
Rre near, bear nothing ; those at the farthest extremity will know all, 
Fnturity still short«ns, and time present sucks in time to come. 

The writings of Sir Thomas Browne will perhaps never 
. become widely popular. As Spenser has been called the 
poet's poet, GO we may call him the man-of-letters' prosaist. 
It requires a certain exercise of taste to apprehend his 
beauties, and a patience of the intellect to sympathize with 
his peculiar moods. He deals with obsolete and nnfamiliar 
problems ; he propounds riddles which no living Oedipus 
y would care to solve ; ha ponders oftentimes on nugatory or 
fastidious questions, investing trifles with a dignity and 
" splendour not their own. His noblest passages lie wedged 
_ like lumps of gold in masses of hard barren quartz ; and 
the contemplations which awake his most ethereal fancy 
are such aa few would pause to dwell upon. Wrecks 
of forgotten fables, antediluvian computations, names 
sculptured on the pyramids, or nameless urns consigned by 
hands unknown to alien eoU, the influences of the stars, the 
occult potencies of herhs, interpretations of irrelevant 
dreams, fine disputations on theologies of schoolmen, con- 
jectures of the soul's state before birth and after death 
— all things, in short, that are vague, impalpable, and 
charged with spiritual symbolism, this man loves to brood 
on. Round these topics his thought eddies like a dark and 
swirling stream, He spins sentence after sentence, and 
interweaves magnificent period with period, returnii^ ever 
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to the point whereupon he started, dyeing the threads of 
his harmonious discourse in dim and shadowy colours 
which the dusky thought supplies. There is something 
inconclusive in the habit of his fancy, a delight in\ 
intellectual twilight, a moth-like flitting to and fro in 
regions where no certainty can be attained. On closing one 
of his laborious treatises, we feel that Morpheus has been 
leading us through labyrinths of dreams. Left at the end 
without a clue, suspense of judgment, puzzled by variety 
of detail, we are released from the magician's spell by a 
sudden dissolution of the vision and a gradual, return into 
the world of facts. It is like awakening from' the 
intoxication of hashish or of opium. 

Whatever he was as a man and agent in the world, as a 
rhetorician he preferred the crepuscular limbo between^ 
attainable knowledge and irresolute conjecture. There he 
spread the downy, dimly-gorgeous wings of his imagination. 
While England was being torn with civil war, he pondered 
in his study upon Pharaoh, and the song the Sirens sang, 
and the name Achilles bore among the daughters of the 
King of Scyros. Still these remote and visionary cogita- 
tions did not distract him from the business and ambitions 
of the present. He had travelled in many parts of Europe, 
conversed with several sorts of men, and formed a practical 
philosophy from wide experience of human life. There- 
fore his most hazy speculations are shot with flashes of 
penetrative wisdom ; and when we least demand them 
in his work, we light on epigrams of worldly prudence. 




TTne ^pectedii Baa is a, main Bource of his charm as a writer. 

L There is a Bustaitied paradox in hia thought, which does not 

, seem to have belonged to the man, ao much as to the verbal 

A artist. He professes a mixture of the boldest scepticism 

L, /and the most puerile credulity. But his scepticism is the 

/prelude to confessions of impassioned faith, and his credulity 

/is the result of tortuous reflections on the enigmas of 

Ijife and revelation Perhaps the following paragraph 

enables us to understand the permanent temper of his 

mind most truly : — 

" Aa for those wlnfjy mystsriea in divinit;, and airj sabtUtiea in 
roligioQ, which have unhinged the btains of bettor heads, they never 
Htretched thepiamofcr ormitie. Mothinks theie be not impoadbllitlBs 
BDongb in religion for an active futh : the deepest mysteries outs 
Dontaius h&ve not only been illuatcated but mBintatned by syllogism 
and the rnle of leaaou. I lore to loss mysslf in a mystery ; to pursue 
my reason to an allitudo ! 'Tis my solitary recreation to pose my 
apprehension with thoaa involfed enigmas and ridclles of the Trinity, 
Incarnation, and BesurreeHoQ. I can answer all the objections of 
Satan and my rebellious reason with that odd resolution I learned 
of TertuUian, Certum eat quia ivipoasiUe est. 1 desire to eiercise my 
faith in the difficulteat point, for to credit ordinary and visible objeots, 
is not faith, bat persnasion." 

^ Nothing short of an entire and impenetrable mjErtier; 
will please him. He proceeds to thank God that be was 
not bom in the age of miracles, for then his faith would 

— have been an easy and common thing. His great regret is 
that he did not breathe this air before the days of Moses 
and of Christ ; and be envies tlie patriarchs, for "they 
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only had the advantage of a bold and noble faith who 
lived before His coming, who upon obscure prophecies and 
mystical types could raise a belief and expect apparent 
impossibilities." The creeds of the Apostles and Nicea 
and S. Athanasius are far too dear and simple for this 
aristocrat of belief, " nauseating (ytawh^ verities and questions 
over-queried," abhorring " flat and flexible truths," retiring 
with disgust from "vulgar speculations." It is the same 
desire to escape from the palpable and real into the vague 
and immaterial regions of the intellect^ which makes him 
give no other reason for his contempt of reliques than that 
their antiquity is not remote enough. The bones of S. Peter 
or S. Mark are too close, forsooth, in time to satisfy him. 
They win but vulgar credence, having naught to exercise a 
select divinatory instinct. Mere age cannot perplex his 
fancy, which loves to explore the recesses of the grave, and 
follow spirits on their flight toward eternity. Yet, because 
around the past there clings a shadowy mist of unreality, 
he is wont to carry up his cogitations to the beginning of 
the world. Methuselah is a name often upon his lips, and 
the extreme age of an opinion seems to him to be some 
warrant for its truth. In the Garden of Eden he walks 
as though he had been bred there, and reasons upon 
Adam's thoughts with the familiarity of one who shared his 
perplexities. 

Sir Thomas Browne^s brain was like a crucible for re- 
ducing heterogeneous and various experience to the potable 
gold of abstruse imagination^ The world he mostly thought 
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of waa the world of his own mind ; the material globe be 
used at timee for his recreation. When he affironts Death, 
ha does not dwell upon its terror or its calm, but records 
his "abject conceit of this common way of existence, this 
retaining to the sun and elementa," The gorgeous tombs 
and sculptured urns of princes moke bim exclaim in scorn, 
that " to auhaist in bonea, and be but pyramidally extant, 
is a fallacy in duration," When he oasts his eyes back- 
ward oyer years gone by, he sighs because "it is 
too late to be ambitioua The great mutations of the 
world are acted, or time may be too short for our designs.'' 
Between the world of facta and the world of dreams he 
sees no difference, except that perhaps the sleeping is more 
real than the waking. " There ia an equal delusion in both, 
and the one doth but seem to be an emblem or picture of 
the other ; we are somewhat more than ourselves in our 
sleep, and the slumber of the body seems to be but the 
waking of the soul." In measuring himself, he takes the 
uniTerae for his standard ; " The earth ia a point, not only 
in respect of the heavens above ns, but of that heavenly or 
celestial part within us . . . That surface that tella the 
heavens it hath an end, cannot persuade me I have any." 
Although with obvious sincerity and feeling candour he 
assures ns that he has no taint of pride, yet he stands thus 
haughtily upon the pedestal of human dignity ; " There ia 
surely a piece of dirinity in ua ; something that was before 
the elements, and owes no homage unto the sun." 

We need not wonder why a thinker of this stamp, to 
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whom mystery was as the breath of his intellectual nostrils, 
and the apprehension of the divine in man and nature as 
his daily food, should have written : " Now for my life, it 
is a miracle of thirty years, which, to relate, were not a 
history, but a piece of poetry, and would sound to common 
ears like a fable." We need not speculate with Dr. Johnson 
what there could have been in the young physician's 
uneventful career to justify this "solemn assertion." Ex- 
tremes meet, and Walt Whitman's "ever recurring miracle 
of the grass" tallies Sir Thomas Browne's enthusiastic 
contemplation of his manhood — 

" To me, every hour of the light and dark is a miracle, 
Every inch of space is a miracle, 
Every spear of grass — the frames, limbs, organs, of men and 

women, and all that concerns them. 
All these to me are unspeakably perfect miracles." 

This is the utterance of a mind cast in the same mystical, 
yet sanely realistic, mould as Sir Thomas Browne's. Only 
Browne retained something of exclusiveness, something 
derived from the past age of feudalism, a tincture of that 
humanistic conception of man's worth, which implied con- 
tempt for the illiterate vulgar. Browne was emphatically 
amen^aristocrat ; and this perhaps may be transmitted ^ 
to the reader as the surest key-word to his writings. 

JOHN ADDINGTON SYMONDS. 



* In this Introduction I have resumed some passages of an Essay on 
Sir T. Browne printed by me in the ScUurday BevieWf 25th June 1864. 




alONOUEABLE SIR,— Give your servant, who 
hath ever hoaoured you, leave to take notice o£ 
a book at present in the press, intituled (aa I am 
informed) Animadversions upon a Treatise lately 
printed under the name of " Religio Medici; " hereof, 1 am 
advertised, you have descended to be the author. Worthy 
Sir, permit your servant to ofGrm there ia contained therein 
nothing that can deserve the reason of your contradictions, 
much less the candour of your animadversions; and to 
certify the truth thereof, that book (whereof I do acknow- 
ledge myself the author) was penned many years past, and 
(what cannot escape your apprehension) with no intention 
for the press, or the least desire to oblige the faith of any 
man to ita assertions. But what hath more especially 
joldened my pen unto you at present is, that the aame 
G5 
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piece, contrived in my private etudy, and as an esercise 
irnto myself, rather than exercitation for any other, having 
past from my hand under a broken and imperfect copy, by 
frequent tranBcription it still run forward into corruption, 
and after the addition of some things, omission of others, 
and transposition of many, without ray assent or privacy 
the liberty of these times committed it unto the press ; 
whence it issued ho disguised, the author without distinction 
could not acknowledge it. Having thus miscarried, within 
a few weeks I shall. Cod willing, deliver unto the press the 
true and intended original (whereof in the meantime your 
worthy self may command a view), otherwise whenever that 
copy shall be extant, it will moat clearly appear how far the 
text hath been mistaken, and all observations, glosses, or 
exercitations thereon, will in a great part impugn the printer 
or transcriber, rather than the author. If, after that, you 
shall esteem it worth your vacant hours to discourse thereoU] 
you shall but take that liberty which I assume myself, 
that is, freely to abound in your sense, as I have done in my 
own. However ye shall determine, yon shall auffioiently 
honour me in the vouchsafe of your refute, and I oblige the 
whole world in the occasion of your pen. 

Your Servant, 
Norwich, March 3, I6i2. T. B. 



WoKTHT Sir, — Speedily upon the receipt of your letter 
of the third current, I sent tn find out the printer that Mr. 
Crook (who delivered me yours) told me was printing some- 
thing under my name, concerning your treatise of Keligio 
Medici, and to forbid him any further proceeding therein ; 
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but my servant could not meet with him; whereupon I have 
left with Mr. Crook a note to that purpose, entreating him 
to deliver it to the printer. I verily believe there is some 
mistake in the information given you, and that what is 
printing must be from some other pen than mine ; for such 
reflexions as I made upon your learned and ingenious dis- 
course, are so far from meriting the press, as they can tempt 
no body to a serious reading of them ; they were notes 
hastily set down, as I suddenly ran over your excellent 
piece, which is of so weighty subjects, and so strongly 
penned, as requireth much time, and sharp attention, but 
to comprehend it; whereas what I writ was the employment 
but of one sitting; and there was not twenty-four hours 
between my receiving my Lord of Dorset's letter that occa- 
sioned what I said, and the finishing my answer to him ; 
and yet part of that time was taken up in procuring your 
book, which he desired me to read, and give him an account 
of; for till then I was so unhappy as never to have heard of 
that worthy discourse. If that letter ever come to your 
view, you will see the high value I set upon your great 
parts : and if it should be thought I have been something 
too bold in diflering from your sense, I hope I shall easily 
obtain pardon, when it shall be considered, that his lordship 
assigned it me as an exercitation to oppose in it, for enter- 
tainment, such passages as I might judge capable thereof ; 
wherein what liberty I took is to be attributed to the 
security of a private letter, and to my not knowing (nor 
my lord's) the person whom it concerned. 

But, sir, now that I am so happy as to have that know- 
ledge, I dare assure you, that nothing shall ever issue from 
me, but savouring of all honour, esteem, and reverence, both 
to yourself, and that worthy production of yours. If I had 
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the Tonity to give myself reputation by entering the lists in 
publick, with BO eminent and learned a man as yon are, yet 
I know right well I am no ways able to do it ; it would be 
a very unequal congress ; I pretend not to learning : those 
slender notions I have are but disjointed pieces I have by 
chance gleaned up hero and there ; to encounter such a 
sinewy opposite, or make animadversions upon so smart a 
piece as yours is, requireth a solid stock and exercise in 
school learning. My superficial besprinkling will serve only 
for a private letter, or a familiar discourse with lady- 
aaditors. With longing I expect the coming abroad of the 
true copy of that book, whose false and stolen one bath 
already given me so much delight. And so, assuring yoa 
I shall deem it a great good fortune to deserve your favour 
and friendship, I kiss your hand, and rest, 

Tour moat humble Servant, 

KlUIBLU DlGQT. 
WlKOHBSTER HotiaB, 

March 20, 1642. 




K^SiERTAINLY that man were greedy of life, -who^ 
IkHH should desire to live when all the world were at 
{^^^^ an end ; and he should must needs he very impa- 
tient, who would repine at death in the society of 
all things that suffer under it. Had not almost every man 
suffered by the presa, or were not the tyranny thereof 
hecome universal, I had not wanted reason for complaint ; 
but in times wherein I have lived to behold the highest 
perversion of that excellent invention, the name of hia 
Majesty defamed, the honour of Parliament depraved, the 
writings of both depravedly, anticipatively, counterfeitly, 
imprinted: complainta may seem ridiculous in private 
"persona ; and men of my condition may be as incapable of 
aOronts, as hopeless of their reparations. And truly had 
not the duty I owe unto the importunity of friends, and 
the allegiance I must ever acknowledge unto truth, 
prevailed with me ; the inactivity of my disposition might 
have made these suSerings continual, and time, that brings 
other things to light, should have satisfied me in the remedy 
of its oblivion. But, because things evidently false are not 
only printed, but many things of truth most falsely s 
forth } in this latter I could not but think myself engaged ji 
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for, though we have no power to redress the fornwir, yet in 
tho other the reparation being within ourselvea, I have at 
present represented unto the world a full and intended 
copy of that piece, which waa moat imperfectly and 
surreptitiously published before. 

This I confess, about seven years past, with some others 
of affinity thereto, for my private exercise and eatisfaction, 
I had at leisurablo hours composed ; which being communi- 
cated unto one, it became common unto many, and was by 
transcription successively corrupted, until it arrived in a 
most depraved copy at the press. He that shall peruse 
that work, and shall take notice oF sundry particulars and 
personal expressions therein, will easily discern the inten- 
tion 'wag not public : and, being a private esercise directed 
to myself, what is delivered therein was rather a memorial 
unto me, than an example or rule unto any other ; and, 
therefore, if there ba any singularity therein correspondent 
unto the private conceptions of any man, it doth not 
advantage them; or if dissentaneous thereunto, it no way 
overthrows them. It was penned in such a place, and with 
such disadvantage, that {I protest), from the first setting of 
pen unto paper, I had not the assistance of any good book, 
whereby to promote my invention, or relieve my memory J* 
and therefore there might be many real lapses therein, which 
others might take notice of, and more than I suspected 
myself. It waa set down many years past, and was the 
sense of my conceptions at that time, not an immutable law 
unto my advancing judgment at all times ; and therefore 
there might be many things therein plausible unto my 
passed apprehension, which are not agreeable unto my 
present self. There are many things delivered rhetorically, 
many expreasiona therein merely tropical, and as they best 
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illustrate my intentioQ ; and therefore also there are many 
things to be taken in a soft and flexible sense, and not to be 
called nnto the rigid teat at reason. Lastly, all that is 
contained therein is in submission nnto matnrer discern- 
ments ; and as I have declared [I], shall no farther father 
them than the best and [most] learned judgments shall 
anthoriso them : ander favour of which considerations, I 
have made its secrecy pnblick, and committed the trath 
thereof to every ingenuous reader. 

THOMAS BROWNE. 
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nlOR my religion, though there be several eircum- 
Btances that might persuade the world I have 
I at all, — 93. the general scandal o£ ray 
feasion, — the natural course of my studies, — 
the indifferency of my behaviour and discourse in matters 
of religion (neither violently defending one, nor with that 
common ardour and contention opposing another), — yet, in 
despite hereof, I dare without usurpation assume the 
honourable stylo of a Christian. Not that I merely owe 
this title to the font, my education, or the clime wherein I 
was born, as being bred up either to confirm those 
principles my parents inatilled_ji)to my^ unwary under- 
atanding , or by a general consent proceed in the religion of 
my country ; but that having, in my riper years and 
confirmed judgment, seen and examined all, I find myself 
obliged, by the principles of grace, and the law of mine own 
rBaflog^.to i:fliblflce.Jio_otber aamobut this : neither doth 
herein my zeal so far make me forgot the general charity I 
owe unto humanity, aa rather to hate than pity Turks, 
, and (what is worse) Jews ; rather contenting 
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in;faelf to enjoy that happy style, than maligmDg tboae who 
refuBe bo glarioua a titia 

" QuDiisc[ne patiere, bone Jean t 

Juilsi te Berne], ego aiepias cnicifizi ; 

Illi in Asia, ego in BritaDia, I 

Gallis, Germania, I 

Bone Jesu, miserere mei, et Judieariim. " I 

Sect. ii. — But, because the name of Chriatian ia become 
too general to express our faith, — there being a geMraphy 
ofreUgiop. as well as lands, and every clime not only dis- 
tinguished by its laws and limits, but circumscribed by its 
^doctrines and rules of faith, — to be particular, I am of that 

I j reformed new-cast religion, wherein I dislike nothing but 

^^P Ljhe name ; of the same belief our Saviour taught, the 

^^H apostles diaseminated, the fathers authorized, and the 

^^V martyrs confirmed ; but, by the sinister ends of princes, the 

ambition and avarice of prelates, and the fatal cormptioa of 

times so decayed, impaired, and fallen from its native 

beauty, that it required the careful and charitable hands of 

these times to restore it to its primitive integrity. Now, 

the accidental occasion whereupon, the slender means 

whereby, the low and abject condition of the person by 

^^^ whom, so good a word was set on foot, which in our 

^^L adversaries beget contempt and scorn, fill me with wonder, 

^^H and are the very same objections the insolent pagans first 

^^r cast at Christ and bis disciples. 

I Sect. hi. — Yet I have not so shaken hands with those 

desperate resolutions who had rather venture at large their 
L decayed bottom, than bring her in to be new-trimmed in 

^^1 the dock, — who had rather promiscuously retain all, than 
^^^B abridge any, and obstinately be what they are, than what 
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they have been, — as to stand in diameter and sword^s point 
with them. We have re formed from them, not against 
^ them : for, omitting those improperations and terms of 
scurrility betwixt us, which only difference our affections, 
and not our cause, there is between us one common name 
and appellation, one faith and necessary body of principles 
common to us both ; and therefore I am not scrupulous to 
converse and live with them, to enter their churches in defect 
of ours, and either pray with them or for them. I could 
never perceive any rational consequence from those many 
texts which prohibit the children of Israel to pollute them- 
selves with the temples of the heathens; we being all 
Christians, and not divided by such detested impieties as 
might profane our prayers, or the place wherein we make 
them ; or that a resolved conscience may not adore her 
Creator anywhere, especially in places devoted to his ser- 
vice ; where^ if their devotions offend him, mine may please 
him ; if theirs profane it, mine may hallow it. Holy water 
and crucifix (dangerous to the common people) deceive not 
my judgment, nor abuse my devotion ^t alL I am, I con^ 
fess, naturally inclined to that which .misguided zeal terms I 
susperstition : my common conversation I do acknowledge 
austere, my behaviour full of rijpur, sometimes not without 
morosity ; yet, at my devotion I love to use the civility of 
^my knee, my hat, and hand, with all those outward and 
sensible motions which may express or promote my 
invisible devotion. I should violate my own arm rather 
than a church ; nor willingly deface the name of saint or 
martyr. . At the sight of a cross, or crucifix, I can dispense 
with my hat^ but scarce with the thought or memory of my 
Saviour. I cannot laugh at^ but rather pity, the fruitless 
journeys of pilgrims, or contemn the miserable condition of 
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friara ; for, though misplaced in circamstonceB, there is 
something in it of devotion. I could never hear the Ave- 
Mary bell • without an elevation, or think it a sufficient 
warrant, because they erred in one circumstance, tor me to 
err in all, — that is, in silence and dumb contempt, Whilst, 
I therefore, they directed their devotions to her, I offered 
' mine to God ; and rectified the errors of their prayers by 
rightly ordering mine own. At a solemn procession I have 
wept abundantly, while my consorts, blind with opposition 
and prejudice, have fallen into an excess of scorn and 
laughter. There are, questionless, both in Greek, Boman, 
and African churches, solemnities and ceremonies, whereof 
the wiser zeals do make a Christian use ; and which stand 
condemned by us, not as evil in themselves, but as allure- 
ments and baits of superstition to those vulgar heads that 
look asqnint on the face of truth, and those unstable judg- 
ments that cannot consist in the narrow point and centre 
of virtue without a reel or stagger to the circumference, 
f— Sect. rv. — As there were many reformers, so likewise 
many reformations ; every country proceeding in a 
I particular way and method, according oa their national 
I _ interest, together with their constitution and cHme^ 
inclined them : some angrily and with OKtremity ; others 
calmly and with mediocrity, not rending, but easily dividing, 
the community, and leaving an honest possibility of a 
reconciliation ; — which, though peaceable spirits do desire, 
I and may conceive that revolution of time and the mercies of 
1 God may effect, yet that judgment that shall consider the 

I * A church-betl, that tolls everj ditf at six and twelve of the 

■ clock ; at the hearing whereof every one, in what placo Boever, eithef 

f of house or street, batakes himsolf to bis prayer, which ia cammooly 

. directed to the Virgin, 
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present antipathies between the two extremes, — ^their 
contrarieties in condition, a£feotion, and opinion, — may, 
with the same hopes, expect a union in the poles of 
heaven. 

Sect. v. — But, to difference myself nearer, and draw 
into a lesser circle ; there is no church whose every part so 
squares unto my conscience, whose articles, constitutions, 
and customs, seem so consonant unto reason, and, as it 
were, framed to my particular devotion, as this 
whereof I hold my belief — the fihttC^.jDf^.JBngU]^> toA 
w hose faith I Mga ,Jfc,^jaa:op^-«ib|fict»,^e>nd therefore, in 
a double obligation, subscribe unto her articles, and 
endeavour to observe her constitutions: whatsoever is 
beyond, as points indifferent, I observe, according to 
the rules of my private reason, or the humour and fashion 
of my devotion; neither believing this because Luther 
affirmed it, nor disapproving that because Oalvin hath dis- 
avouched it. I condemn not all things in the council of 
Trent, nor approve all in the synod of Dort. In brie^ '^^^hfiEQ-^ 
^|ift ptrtripf.Tirft ]« g^jputi t-^^ tf'Kph ^^ my t**^^- ; where that 
speaks, 'tis but my comment ; where there is a joint silence 
of both, I borrow not the rules of my religion from Home or 
Geneva, but from the dictates j^LjaMaaBfaJfiaaoar — It is an J 
unjust scandal of our adversaries, and a gross error in our- 
selves, to compute the nativity of our religion from Henry 
the Eighth ; who, though he rejected the Pope, refused not 
the faith of Rome, and effected no more than what his own 
predecessors desired and essayed in ages past, and it was 
conceived the state of Venice would have attempted in our 
days. It is as uncharitable a point in us to fall upon those 
popular scurrilities and opprobrious scoffs of the Bishop of 
Rome, to whom, as a temporal prince, we owe the duty of 
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good 1anguB.ge. I conEoBs there is a cause of paasion between 
us : by hia Bontenoe I stand escommunicated ; heretic is the 
best language he aS'ords me : 7et can no ear witness I ever 
returned to him the name of antichriat, man of sin, or whore 
of Babylon. It is the method of charity to suffer without 
reaction : those usual satires and invectives of the pulpit 
may perchance produce a good efTect on the vulgar, whose 
ears are opener to rhetoric than logic ; yet do they, in no 
wise, confirm the faith of wiser believers, who know that a 
good cause needs not be patroned by paaaioo, but can 
^ rastain itself upon a temperate dispute. 

Sect. vi. — I could never divide myself from any man upon 

the difference of an opinion, or be angry with hia judgment 

for not agreeing with me in that from which, perhaps, 

^_ within a few days, Z should dissent myself. I have no 

\_ genius to disputes in religion : and have often thought it 

wisdom to decline them, especially upon a disadvantage, or 

-Lyfaen the cause of truth might suffer in the weakness ^fmy 

■ patronage. Where we desire to be informed, 'tis good to con- 

' Itest with men above ourselves; but, to confirm and establish 

I pur opinions, 'tis beat to argue with judgments below our 

I I own, that the frequent spoils and victories over their 

reasons may settle in ourselves an esteem and confirmed 

'opinion of our own. Every man is not a proper champion 

for truth, nor fit to take up the gauntlet in the cause of 

verity ; many, from the ignorance of these masims, and an 

V inconsiderate zeal unto truth, have too rashly charged the 

troops of error and remain as trophies unto the enemies of 

truth. A man may be in as just possession of truth as of a 

city, and yet be forced to surrender; 'tis therefore far 

better to enjoy her with peace than to hazard her on a 

battle. If, therefore, there rise any doubts in my way, I 
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do forget them, or at least defer them, till my better settled 
judgment and more manly reason be able to resolve them ; 
for I perceive every man's own reason is his best (Edipus, 
and will, upon a reasonable truce, find a way to loose those 
bonds wherewith the subtleties of error have enchained our 
more flexible and tender judgment& In philosophy, where ^ftf»^ 
truth seems double-faced, there is no man more paradoxical 
than myself : but in divinity I love to keep the road ; and, ^ 
though not in an implicit, yet an humble faith, follow the 
great wheel of the. church, by which I move ; not reserving 
any proper poles, or motion from the epicycle of my own 
brain. By this means I leave no gap for hei:esy, schisms, 
or errors, of which at present, I hope I shall not injure 
truth to say, I have no taint or tincture. I must confess 
my greener studies have been polluted with two or three ; 
not any begotten in the latter centuries, but old and obso- 
lete, such as could never have been revived but by such 
extravagant and irregular heads as. min e. For, indeed, \ 
heresies perish not with their authors ; but, like the river 
Arethusa^ though they lose their currents in one place, 

r they rise up again in another. One general council is not 
able to extirpate one single heresy : it may be cancelled for 
the present ; but revolution of tim^ and the like aspects 
from heaven, will restore it, when it will flourish till it be 
condemned again. For, as though there were a metempsy- ^' 
chosis, and tlie soul of one man passed into another, opinions 

^ do find, after certain revolutions, men and minds like those 
that first begat them. To see ourselves again, we need not 
look for Plato's year;'^ every man is not only himself; 

* A revolation of certain thousand years, when all things should 
return nnto their former estate, and he be teaching again in his school, 
as when he delivered this opinion. 
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there have been many Diogeneaea, and as many Timons, 
1 though but few of that name; men are lived over again j 
V'he world is now as it was in ages past ; there was none 
then, but there Jmth been some one since, that parallels 
him, and is, as it were, his reviyedsejf. ^^^^, 

Sect, vii. — Kow, the first.of mine wits that of the 
Arabians ; that the gouIs of men perished with their bodies, 
but should yet be raised again at the last day ; not that I 
did absolutely conceive a mortality of the H oal. but if that 
were (which faith, not philosophy, hath yet thoroughly 
disproved), and that both entered the gra^-e together, yet I 
held the same gj^ceit thereof that we all do of the body, 

«/ that it should rise again. Surely it ia but the merits 
our unworthy natures, if we sleep in darkness until the last 
alarm. A serious reflex upon my own unwortbiness 
make me backward from challenging this prerogative 
of my soul : bo that I might enjoy my Saviour at the last^ 
I could with patience do nothing almost unto eternity. 
The second was that of Origen ; tbat Ood would not persist 

' in his vengeance forever, but, after a definite time of his 
wrath, would celeasej the dam ned souls from torture ; which 
error I fell into upon a serious contemplation of the great 
attribute of G-od, his mercy ; and did a little cherish it i 
myself, because I found therein no malice, and a ready 
weight to sway me from the other extreme of despair, 
whereunto melancholy and contemplative natures are 
easily disposed. A third there is, which I did never 
positively maintain or practice, but have often wished it 
had been consonant to truth, and not offensive to my 
religion ; and that is, the prayer fo r the^dead ; whereunto 
I was inclined from some charitable inducements, whereby 
I could scarce contain my prayers for a friend at the ringing 
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of a bell, or behold his corpse without an^nsoin.^or his 
BouL 'Twas a good way, methoaght^ to be remembered by ^ 
posterity, and far more noble than a history. These opinions 
I never maintained with pertinacity, or endeavoured to 
inveigle any man's belief unto mine, nor so much as ever 
revealed, or disputed them with my dearest friends; by 
which means I neither propagated them in others, nor con- 
firmed them in myself : but, suffering them to flame upon 
their own substance, -without addition of new fuel, they * 

went out insensibly of themselves ; therefore these opinions, 
though condemned by lawful councils, were not heresies in 
me, but bare errors, and single lapses of my understanding, 
without a joint depravity of my wilL Those have not 
only depraved understandings, but diseased affections, 
which cannot enjoy a singularity without a heresy, or be 
the author of an opinion without they be of a sect also. 
This was the villainy of the first schism of Lucifer ; who 
was not content to err alone, but drew into his faction 
many legions of spirits ; and upon this experience he 
tempted only Eve, well understanding the communicabl e 
Tm^;yrft nf gin^ and that to deceive but one was tacitly and 
tipon consequence to delude them both. 

Sect. viii. — ^That heresies should arise, we have the 
prophecy of Christ ; but^ that old ones should be abolished, 
we hold no prediction. That there must be heresies, is 
true not only in our church, but also in any other : even 
in the doctrines heretical there will be superheresies ; and 
Arians, not only divided from the church, but also among ^ ^ 

themselves: for heads that are disposed unto schism, and\^'^' **' 
complexionally prepense to innovation, are naturally indis- 1 "^^ 
posed for a community; nor will be ever confined unto 
the order or economy of one body ; and therefore, when 
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they separate from others, they knit but loosely among 
themselves; nor contented with a general breach or 
<■ dichotomy with their church, do subdivide and mince them- 
selves almost into atoms. 'Tis true, that men of singular 
parts and humours have not been free from singular 
opinions and conceits in all ages ; retaining something, not 
only beside the opinion of their own church, or any other, 
but also any particular author; which, notwithstanding, a 
sober judgment may do without offence or heresy; for 
there are yet, after all the decrees of councils, and the 
I nioetiea of the schools, many things, untouched, unimaginod, 
1 wherein the liberty of an honest reason may play and 
tepatiate with Becurity, and far without the circle of a 

Seot, IX. — As for those wingy mysteries in divinity, and 
airy subtleties in religion, which have unhinged the brains 
of better heads, they never stretched the pia mater of mine. 
Methinka there be not impossibilities enough in religion for 
an active faith : the deepest mysteries ours containa have 
not only been illustrated, but maintained, by syllogism and 
' the rule of reason. I Jove t o lose myself in a m jstery ; to 
pursue my reason to an ~0~aliiluS67 ' TG my solitary 
recreation to poae my apprehension with those involved 
enigmas and riddles of the Trinity— .-incaniation and resur- 
rection. I can answer all the objections of Satan and ■mj 
rebellious reason with that odd resolution I learned of 
Tertullian, Cerium est quia impoBxibile est. I desire to 
exercise my faith in the difficultest point ; for, to credit 
ordinary and visible objects, is not faith, hut petsuasioo. 
Some believe the better for seeing Ohriat's sepulchre ; and, 
when they have seen the £«d Sea, doubt not of the miracle. 
Kow contraiily, I bless myself, and am thankfal, that I 
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lived not in the days of miracles ; that I never saw Christ 
nor his disciples. I would not. have been one of those 
Israelites that passed the Bed Sea; nor one of Ohrist^s 
patients, on whom he wrought his wonders : then had my 
faith been thrust upon me ; nor should I enjoy that greater 
blessing pronounced to all that believe and saw not 'Tis an 

i^easy and necessary belief, to credit what our eye and sense 
hath examined. I believe he was dead, and buried, and 
rose again : and desire to see him in his glory, rather than 
to contemplate him in his cenotaph or sepulchre. Nor is 
this much to believe ; as we have reason, we owe this faith 
unto history : they only had the advantage of a bold and 
noble &ith, who lived before his coming, w}^^jBgon^^bacure 
tlW>phfgift« ftud^ jaystical types, couldLndse a belief and 
Mcpeot app arentmpossibilities. 

Seot. z.-^^^^^ tru^ there is an edge -in all firm belief, 
and with an easy metaphor we may say, the sword of faith; 
but in these obscurities I rather use it in the adjunct the 
apostle gives it^ a buckler ; under which I conceive a wary 
combatant may lie invulnerable. Since I was of under- 
standing to know th at, we know nothin g, my reason hath ^ 
been more pliable to the will of ^th : Tam now content to ..^ .^ 
understand a mystery, without a rigid definition, in an easy /A (^ J^^ 
and Platonic description. That allegorical description o^J 
Hermes * pleaseth me beyond all the metaphysical definitions 
of divines. Where I cannot satisfy my reason, I love to 

' humour my fancy : I had as lieve you tell me that a/amm est 
cmgehis Jumwnia^ eat corpus Dei, as hrreXix^ia ; — lux est umbra 
Deif as actus perspicuL Where there is an obscurity too 
deep for our reason, 'tis good to sit down with a descrip- 
tion, periphrasis, or adumbration ; for, by acquainting our 
* "Spluera ci^jas centram nbique, circumferentia nullibi." 
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reason how unable it is to display the visible and obvioua 
efieotg of nature, it becomes more humble and aubmiaaive 
unto the subtleties of faith : and thus I teach my haggard 
and unreclaimed reason to stoop unto the lure of faith. I 
believe there was already a tree, whoso fruit our unhappy 
parents tasted, though, in the same chapter where God 
forbids it, 'tis positively said, the plants of the field were 
not yet grown ; for God had not caused it to rain upon the 
earth. I believe that the serpent (if we shall literally 
understand it), from his proper form and figure, made his 
motion on his belly, before the curse. I find the trial of 
the ^jicelage and virginity of women, which God ordained 
the Jews, is very fallible. Experience and history informs 
me that, not only many particular women, but likewise whole 
nations, have escaped- the curse of childbirth, which God 
seems to pronounce upon the whole sex ; yet do I believe 
that all this is true, which, indeed, my reason would per- 
suade me to be false : and this, I think, is no vulgar part of 
faith, to believe a thing not only above, but contiary to, 
reason, and against the arguments of our proper senses. 

Sect, xi. — In my solitary and retired imagination (iiag^a 
tnvm eum porticus aut ms lectuly^ accepit, deaum mihi) I 
remember I am not alone; and therefore forget not to 
contemplate him and his attributes, who is ever with me, 
especially those two mighty ones, his wisdom and eternity. 
With the ono I recreate, with the other I confound, my 
understanding ; for who can speak of eternity without a 
solecism, or think thereof without an ecstasy) Time we 
may comprehend ; 'tis but five days older than ourselves, 
and hath the same horoscope with the world ; but, to 
retire so far back as to apprehend a beginning, — to give 
such an in&nite start forwards as to conceive an end, — In 
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an essence that we affirm hath neither the one nor the 
other, it puts my i^eason to St. Paulas sanctuary : my 
philosophy dares not say the angels can do it. Jjrod hath 
not made a cr eature that can comprejiend^ him ; 'tis a 
privilege of his own nature : '* I am that I am " was his 
own definition unto Moses; and 'twas a short one to 
confound mortality, that durst question God, or ask him 
what he was. Indeed, he only is ; all others have and shall 
be ; but, in eternity, there is no distinction of tenses ; and 
therefore that terrible term predestination, which hath 
troubled so many weak heads to conceive, and the wisest 
to explain, is in respect to God no prescious determination U(^>i«>v 
of our estates to come, but a definitive blast of his will 
already fulfilled, and at the instant that he first decreed it ; 
for, to his eternity, which is indivisible, and altogether, the 
last trump is already sounded, the reprobates in the flame, 
and the blessed in Abraham's bosom. St, Ppter speaks 
modestly, when he saith, "a thousand years to God are 
but as one day ; " for, to speak like a philosopher, those 
continued instances of time, iVhich flow into a thousand 
years, make not to him one moment. What to us is to 
come, to his eternity is present ; his whole duration being 
but one permanent point, without succession, parts, flux, 
or division. 

Sect. xii. — There is no attribute that adds more difficulty 
to the mystery of the Trinity, where, though in a relative 
way of Father and Son, we must deny a priority. I wonder 
how Aristotle could conceive the world eternal, or how he 
could make good two eternities. His similitude, of a 
triangle comprehended in a square, doth somewhat illustrate 
the trinity of our souls, and that the triple unity of God ; 
for there is in us not three, but a trinity of, souls \ because 
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there is in ua, it not three distinct souls, yet differing 
faculties, that can and do subsist apart in different Bubjecta, 
and yet in ub are thus united aa to make but one aoul and 
substance. If one aoul were so perfect as to inform three 
distinct bodies, that were a petty trinity. Conceive the 
distinct number of three, not divided nor separated by the 
intellect, but actually comprehended in its unity, and that 
ia a perfect trinity, I have often admired the mystical way 
of Pythagoras, and the secret magick of numbers. " Beware 
of philosophy," is a precept not to be received in too large 
a sense : for, in this mass of nature, there ia a set of things 
that carry in their front, though not in capital letters, yet 
in stenography and short characters, something of diTitdtj ; 
which, to wiser reasons, serve as luminaries in the abyss of 
knowledge, and, to judicious beliefs, as scales and rundles 
to mount the pinnacles and highest pieces of divinity. The 
severe schools shall never laugh me out of the philosophy of 
Hermes, that this visible world ia but a picture of the 
invisible, wherein, as in a portrait, things are not truly, 
but in equivocal shapes, and as they counterfeit some real 
L substance in that invisible fabrick. 

Sect. xiii. — That other attribute, wherewith I recreate 
my devotion, is his wisdom, in which I am happy ; and for 
the contemplation of this only do not repent me that I 
was bred in the way of study. The advantage I have of 
the vulgar, with the content and happiness I conceive 
therein, is an ample recompense for all my endeavours, in 
what part of knowledge soever. Wisdom ia his most • 
beauteous attribute : no man can attain nnto it : yet 
Solomon pleased God when he desired it. He is wise, 
because he knows all things ; and he knoweth all things, 
because he made them all: but hisgreatest knowledge!^ 
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in opinprehendmy[ that he made notp that i8| himself, ^^^d 
J ^jgjs also the greates t_knowled ge in^m^ ^ For iEiJB do I 
honour my own profession, and embrace the counsel even of 
the devil himself : had he read such a lecture in Paradise 
as he did at Delphos,* we had better known ourselves ; nor 
had we stood in fear to know him. I know God is wise in 
all ; wonderful in what we conceive, but far more in what 
y we comprehend not : for we behold him but asquint^ upon 
reflex or shadow; our understanding is dimmer than 
Moses's eye ; we are ignorant of the back parts or lower 
side of his divinity ; therefore, to pry into the maze of his 
counsels, is not only folly in man, but presumption even in 
angels. like us, they are his servants,' not his senators, 
he holds no counsel, but that mystical one of the Trinity, , 
wherein, though there be three persons, there is but one 
mind that decrees without contradiction. Nor needs he any; 
his actions are not begot with deliberation; his wisdom 
naturally knows what's best: his intellect stands ready 
fraught with the superlative and purest ideas of goodness : 
consultation and election, whi^_^:g_twp. motions in us, 
mfl^e but one in him : his actions springing from his power 
at the first touch of his will. These are contemplations 
metaphysical : my humble speculations have another 
method, and are content to trace and discover those expres- 
sions he hath left in his creatures, and the obvious effects 
of nature. There is no danger to. profound these mys-] 
teries, no aanetum sanctorum in philosophy. The world 
was made to be inhabited by beasts, but studied and con- 
templated by man : 'tis the debt of our reason we owe 
unto God, and the homage we pay for not being beasts. , 
Without this, the world is still as though it had not been, 

* TvO0t> fftwrhv. Nosce teipsum. 
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or OS it was before the sixth day, whea as yet there was 
not a creature that could conceive or aay there was a world. 
The wisdom of God receives small honour from tEoae vulgar 
heads that rudely atara about, and with a gross rusticity 
admire hia worka. Those highly magnify him, whose 
judicious enquiry into hia acta, and deliberate research into 
his creatures, return the duty of a devout and learned 
admiration. Therefore, 



" Sesrch while thou wilt ; and let thy reBaon 
To ransom troth, e'en to tb' aby99 below ; 
Rally the scattered canaes ; and tbat line 
Which nature twiata be able to nntwino. 
It is thy Uaker'a will ; for nnto none 



I The dovUa do know tbee ; but thoaa damn'd metoors 

Bnild not thy gloij, but confound thy creatnces. 
Tesch my eDdcavoara ao thy works to read. 
That lesrniiig them in thee I may proceed. 
Give thon my reason that instructive llight, 
Whosfl weary winga may oa thy Lauds stili light. 
Teach me to soar aloft, yet ever go, 
When near the sun, to stoop again below. 
Thus ihali my humble feathers safely hover. 
And, though near earth, more than the beav'na discover. 
And then at last, when homeward I shall drive, 
Rich with the spoils of nature, to my hive. 
There will I sit, like that iadastrious fly, 
Buzzing thy praises ; which shall never dia 
Till death abrupts them, and succeeding glory 
Bid me go on in a more lasting story." 
And this is almost all wherein an humble creature may 
endeavour to requite, and soiac way to retribute unto hia 
Creator : for, if not he that Baifch Lord, Lord, but be that 
doeth the will of the Father, shall be saved, certainly our 
wills must be our performances, and our intents make out 
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oar actions ; otherwise our pious labours shall find anxiety 
in our graves, and our best endeavours not hope, but fear, 
a resurrection. 

Sect. xiv. — ^There is but one first cause, and four second 
causes, of all things. Some are without efiicient^ as God ; ^ 
others without matter, as angels; some without form, as 
the first matter: feife- every essence, crea j ted or unCT gated, 
hath its final cause, an d some positive end b oth of its 

the works of natuS ; on this hangs the providence of Gkxl. 
To raise so beauteous a structure as the world and the 
creatures thereof was but his art; but their sundry and 
divided operations, with their predestinated ends, are from 
the treasury of his wisdom. In the causes, nature, and 
afiections, of the eclipses of the sun and mooQ, there is 
most excellent speculation ; but^ to profound farther, and to 
contemplate a reason why his providence hath so disposed 
and ordered their motions in that vast circle, as to conjoin 
and obscure each other, is a sweeter piece of reason, and a 
diviner point of philosophy. Therefore, sometimes, and in 
some things, there appears to me as much divinity in Cralen 
his books, De Usu Fwrtiwrn^ as in Suarez's metaphysicks. 
Had Aristotle been as curious in the enquiry of this cause 
as he was of the other, he had not left behind him an 

>erfect rs\tktA tA Tx^ilncnnKir- linf i^n nKanlnfA tract of 




Sect. xv.-T^CoJwmjjtWi ag^ fruatra^ is the only indis- 
putable axiom in philosophy. There are no grotesques in 
nature ; not any thing framed to fill up empty cantons, and 
unnecessary spaces. In the most imperfect creatures, and 
sach as were not preserved in the ark, but, having their 
seeds and principles in the womb of nature, are every 
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where, where the power of sun ifl, — in these Ib the 
wifldom of hiB hand discovered. Out of this rank Solomon 
chose the object of his admiration ; indeed, what reason 
may not go to school to the wisdom of beea, ants, and 
Bpidersl What wise hand teacheth them to do what 
reason cannot teach us 1 Ruder heads stand amazed at 
those prodigious pieces of nature, whales, elephants, drome- 
daries, and camels ; these, I confess, are the coloasuses and 
majestick pieces of her hand ; but in these narrow engines 
there is more curious mathematicks ; and the civility of 
these little citizens more neatly sets forth the wisdom of 
their Maker. Who admires not Kegio Montanus his fly 
beyond his eagle ; or wonders not more at the operation 
of two bouIb in those little bodies than but one in the 
trunk of a cedar f I could never content my contempla- 
tion with those general pieces of wonder, the flui and 
reSux of the sea, the increase of Nile, the conversion of 
the needle to the north ; and have studied to match and 
parallel those in the more obvious and neglected pieces of 
nature which, without farther travel, I can do in the cosmo- 
graphy of myself. We carry with us the wonders wa seek 
without us : there is all Africa and her prodigies in us. 
We are that bold and adventurous piece of nature, which 

' he that studies wisely learns, in a compendium, what others 
labour at in a divided piece and endless volume. 

Seot. ivi. — Thus there are two hooka from whence I col- 
lect my divinity. Besides tbat written one of God, another 
of his servant, nature, that universal and publick manu- 
script, that lies espansed unto the eyes of all. Those that 
never saw him in the one have discovered h™ in the other : 
this was the scripture and theology of the heathens ; the 

, natural motion of the sun made them more admire him 
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than its supernatural station did the children of Israel. 
The ordinary effects of nature wrought more admiration in 
them than, in the other, all his miracles. Surely the 
heathens knew better how to join and read these mystical » 
letters than we Ohristians, who cast a more careless eye on 
these common hieroglyphics, and disdain to «i^^^ H^y^pityi/n.^ -t.^^ 
from the flowers of natur e. Nor do I so forget God as to 
adore the name of nature ; which I define not, with the 
schools, to be the principle of motion and rest, but that 
straight and regular line, that settled and constant course 
the wisdom of God hath ordained the actions of his crea- 
tures, according to their several kinds. To make a revolu- 
tion^ every day is the nature of the sun, because of that 
necessary course which God hath ordained it, from which 
it cannot swerve but by a faculty from that voice which 
first did give it motion. Kow this course of nature God 
seldom alters or perverts ; but, like an excellent artist, hath 
so contrived his work, that, with the self-same instrument, 
without a new creation, he may effect his obscurest designs. 
Thus he sweeteneth the water with a wood, preserveth the 
creatures in the ark, which the blast of his mouth might 
have as easily created; — for God is like a skilful geome- ^ 
trician, who, when more easily, and with one stroke of his 
compass, he might describe or divide a right line, had yet 
rather do this in a circle or longer way, according to the 
constituted and forelaid principles of his art : yet this rule 
of his he doth sometimes pervert, to acquaint the world 
with his prerogative, lest the arrogancy of our reason 
should question his power, and conclude he could not. And 
thus I call the effects of nature the works of God, whose 
hand and instrument she only is ; and therefore, to ascribe 
his actions unto her is to devolve the honour of the principal 
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Bgent upon the inatrutoBnt ; which if with reason we 

Y may do, thea let onr hammers rise up and boast they have 
built our houses, and our pens receive the honour of our 
writings. I hold there is a general beauty in the works o f 

^ Ciod, and therefore no deformity in any kind of species or 
creature whatsoever. I cannot tell by what logick we call 
a toad, a bear, or an elephant ugly ; they being created in 
those outward shapes and figures which best express the 
actions of their inward forms ; and having passed that 
general visitation of God, who saw that all that he had 
made was good, that is, conformable to his will, which 
abhors deformity, and is the rule of order and beauty. 
\ There is no deformity but in monstrosity ; wherein, not>- 
I withstanding, there is a kind of beauty ; nature so iugeni- 
ously contriving the irregular parts, as they become 
' BOmetimes more remarkable than the principal fabrick, 
To speak yet more narrowly, there was never any thing 
ugly or mis-shapen, but the cbaos ; wherein, notwithstanding, 
to speak strictly, there was no deformity, because no form ; 
nor was it yet impregnated by the voice of God. How 
*■ nature is not at variance with art, nor art with nature ; 
they being both the servants ot his providence, Aft is the 
perfection of nature. Were the world now as it was the 
sixth day, thsre were yet a chaos. Nature hath made one 

. world, and art another. In briefj all thinnj s arp urti^cja l ; 

I for nature ia the art jj t^gd. 
_7 Sect, xvii. — This is the ordinary and open way of bis 
providence, which art and industry have in good part dis- 
covered ; whose effects we may foretell without an oracle, " 
To foreshow these is not proghecy, but progngstioatign. 
There ia another way, full of meanders and labyrinths, 
whereof the devil and spirits have no exact enhemerides : 
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and that is a more particular and obscure method of his 
providence ; directing the operations of individual and single 
essences : this we call fortu ne ; that serpentine and crooked 
line, whereby he draws those actions his wisdom intends in 
a more unknown and secret way ; this cryptic and involved 

^/method of his providence have I ever admired ; or can I 
relate the history of my life, the occurrences of my days, the 
escapes, or dangers, and hints of chance, with a hezx> las manos 
to Fortune, or a bare gramercy to my good stars. Abraham 
might have thought the ram in the thicket came thither by 
accident : human reason would have said, that mere chance 
conveyed Moses in the ark to the sight of Fharoah's 
daughter. What a labyrinth is there in the story of 
Joseph I able to convert a stoick. Surely there are in 
every man's life certain rubs, doublings, and wrenches, 
which pass a while under the effects of chance ; but at the 
last^ well examined, prove the mere hand of God. 'Twas 
^ not dumb chance that, to discover the fougade, or powder /^vU >^^ 
plot^ contrived a miscarriage in the letter. I like the 
victory of '88 the better for that one occurrence which our 
enemies imputed to our dishonour, and the partiality of 
fortune^ to wit, the tempests and contrariety of winds. 
King Philip did not detract from the nation, when he said, 
he sent his armada to fight with men, and not to combat 
with the winds. Where there is a manifest disproportion 
between the powers and forces of two several agents, upon 
a maxim of reason we may promise the victory to the 
superior: but when .unexpected accidents slip in, and 

«• unthought-of occurrences intervene, these must proceed 
from a power that owes no ob edienc e to those axioms; 
where, as in the writing upon the wall/ we may behold the 
hand, but see not the spring that moves it. The success of 
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of that petty province of Holland (of which the Grand 
Seignior proudly said, if they should trouble him, as they 
did the Spaniard, he would send hie men with shovels and 
pickasea, and throw it into the sea) I cannot altogether 
ascribe to the ingenuity and industry of the people, but the 
mercy of God, that hath disposed them to such a thriviag 
genius ; and to the will of hia providence, that dispenseth 
his favour to each country in their prsordinate season. All 
cannot be happy at once ; for, beftanse the glory of one state 
depends upon the ruin of another, there is a revolution and 
vicissitude of their greatness, and must obey the awing of 
that wheel, not moved by intelligences, but by the hand of 
God, whereby all estates arise to their zenith and vertical 
points, according to their predestinated periods. For the 
Jives, not only of men, but of commonwealths and the whole 
world, run not upon a helix that still enlargeth; but on a 
circle, where, arriving to their meridian, they decline in 
obscurity, and fall under the horizon again. 

Sect, xviii. — These must not therefore be named the 
effects of fortune but in a relative way, and as we term the 
works of natura It was the ignorance of man's reason that 
begat this very name, and by a careless term miscalled the 
providence of God : for there ia no liberty for cauaes tola 
operate in a loose and straggling way ; nor any effect what-l^ 
soever but bath ita warrant from some universal or auperior] 
cause. 'Tia not a ridiculous devotion to say a prayer before 
a game at tables ; for even in sortileges and matters of 
greatest uncertainty, there is a settled and preordered 
course of effects. It is we t hat are blind, notfortune. 
Because our eye ia too dim to discover the mystery of 
her effects, we foolishly paint her blind, and hoodwink 
the providence of the Almighty. I cannot justify that 
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contemptible proyerb, that ** fools only are fortunate;" or 
tliat insolent paradox, that '* a wise man is out of the reach 
of fortune ; " much less those opprobrious epithets of poets, 
— whore, bawd, and strumpet. Tis, I confess, the common ^ JJj^ 
fate of men of singular gifts of mind, to be destitute of 
those of fortune ; which doth not any way deject the spirit 
of wiser judgments who thoroughly understand the justice 
of this proceeding; and, being enriched with higher 
donatives, cast a more careless eye on these vulgar parts of 
felicity. It is a most unjust ambition, to desire to engross 
the mercies of the Almighty, not to be content with the 
goods of mind, without a possession of those of body or 
fortune: and it is an error, worse than heresy, to adore 
these complimental and circumstantial pieces of felicity, and 
undervalue those perfections and essential points of happi- 
ness, wherein we resemble our Maker. To wiser desires it 
is satisfaction enough to deserve, though not to enjoy, the 
favours of fortune. Let providence provide for fools : 'ti? 
not partiality, but equity, in God, who deals with us but as 
our natural parents. Those that are able of body and 
mind he leaves to their deserts ; to those of weaker meritsj 
he imparts a larger portion ; and pieces out the defect of i 
one by the excess of the other. Thus have we no just', 
cpiarrel with nature for leaving us naked ; or to envy the 
horns, hoofs, skins, and furs of other creatures ; being 
provided with reason, that can supply them all. We need 
not labour, with so many arguments, to confute judicial 
astrology; for, if there be a truth therein, it doth not 
injure divinity. If to be bom under Mercury disposeth us 
to be witty ; under Jupiter to be wealthy ; I do not owe a 
knee unto these, but unto that merciful hand that hath 

ordered my indifferent and uncertain nativity unto such 

67 
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benevoloas aspects. Those tha,t hold, that all thiags are 
\j governed by fortune, had not erred, had they not persiBted 
there. The Romans, that erected a temple to Fortune, 
acknowledged therein, though in a blinder way, aomewhat 
J of divinity ; for, in a wise supputationj all things begin and 
end in the Almighty. There ia a nearer way to heaven 
than Homer's chain ; an easy logick may conjoin a heaven 
and earth in one argument, and, with less than a sorites, ^ 
resolve all things to God. For though we christen effects 
by their most sensible and nearest causes, yet is 17^ t'>p 
tjpie and infallible cause of all ; whose concourse, though 
it be general, yet doth it subdivide itself into the par- 
ticular actions of every thing, and is that spirit, by which 
each singular essence not only subsists, but performs its 
operation. 
— — Skct, 3IX — The bad construction and preverse comment 
on these pair of second causes, or visible hands of Ood, bare 
perverted the devotion of many unto atheism ; who, for- 
getting the honest advisoes of faith, have listened unto the 
conspiracy of passion and reason. I have therefore always 
endeavoured to compose those feuds and angry dissensions 
between affection, faith, and reason : for there is in our 
■J soul a kind of triumvirate, or triple government of three 
competitors, which distracts the peace of this our common- 
wealth not less than did that other tlie state of Rome. 

As raasoQ is a rebel unto faith, so p^sion unto reason. 
As the propositions of faith seem absurd unto reason, so 
the theorems of reason unto passion and both unto reason ; 
yet a moderate and peaceable discretion may so state and 
order the matter, that they may be all kings, and yet make 
but one monarchy ; everyone exercising his sovereignty and 
prerogative in a due time and place, according to the 
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restraint and limit of drciimstanca There are, as in 
philosophy, so in divinity, sturdy doubts, and boisterous 
objections, wherewith the unhappiness of our knowledge 
too nearly acquainteth us. More of these no man hath 
known than myself; wKiVli J nonfftmi T /v^ngnftrf^^ n9t in p. 
" TnfiW;m| pftaf.i^i'^^ |^ yt on my k?iees. For our endeavours are 
not only to combat with doubts, but always jbo dispute with . 
the devil. The viUainy^. of that spirit takes a hint of 
infidelity from bur studies; and, by demonstrating a 
neutrality in one way, makes us mistrust a miracle in 
another. Thus, having perused the Arohidoxes, and read 
the secret sympathies of things, he would dissuade my 
belief- from the miracle of the brazen serpent ; make me 
conceit that image worked by sympathy, and was but an 
Egyptian trick, to cure their diseases without a miracle. 
Again, hating seen some experiments of bitumen, and / 
having read far more of naptha, he whispered to my > 
curiosity the fire of the altar might be natural, and bade , 

J me mistrust a miracle in Elias, when he intrenched the ' 
altar round with water; for that inflammable substance ^ 
yields not easily unto water, but flames in the arms of its r 
antagonist. And thus would he inveigle my belief to think 

(/ the combustion of Sodom might be natural, and that there 
was an asphaltick and bituminous nature in that lake 
before the fire of Gomorrah. I know that manna is now 
plentifully gathered in Calabria ; and Josephus tells me, in 
his days it was as plentiful in Arabia. The devil there- 
fore made the query, " Where was then the miracle in the 
days of Moses f " The Israelites saw but that, in his time, 
which the natives of those countries behold in ours. Thus 
the devil played at chess with me, and, yielding a pawn, 
thou^t to gain a queen of me ; taking advantage of my 
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honest endeaTOurs; and, whilst I laboured to raise the 
Btractnre of wj reason, he atrove to undermine the edifice 
of my faith. 

Sect. xx. — Neither had these or any other ever such 
advantage of me, aa to incline me to any point ot infidelity 
or desperate poaitions of atheiara; for I have been these 

I many years of opinion there was never any. Those that 
held religion was the difference of man from beasts, have 
spoken probably, and proceed apon a principle as inductit'e 
as the other. That doctrine of Epicuma, that denied the 
providence of God, was no atheism, but a magnificent and 

** high-strained conceit of bis majesty, which he deemed too 
Buhlime to mind the trivial actions of those inferior 

1 1 creatures. That fatal necessity of the stoicks is nothing 

1] hut the immntable law of his will. Those that heretofore 
denied the divinity of the Holy Ghost have been 
condemned but as hereticks; and those that now deny our 
Saviour, though more than hereticks, are not so much aa 
atbeiatB : for though they deny two persons in the Trinity, 
they hold, as we do, there is but one Qod. 

That villain and secretary of hell, that composed that 

; miscreant piece of the three impostors, though divided from 
all religioim, and neither Jew, Turk, nor Christian, was 
not a positive atheist. I confess eveiy country hath its 
Macbiavel, every age its Liician, whereof oommon heads 
must not hear, nor more advanced judgments too rashly 
venture on. It is the rhetorick of Satan ; and may pervert 
a loose or prejndicate belief. 

Sect. Xxi. — I confess I have perused them all, and can 
discover nothing that may startle a discreet belief ; yet are 
their heads carried off with the wind and breath of such 
motives. 1 rememlier a doctor in phyaicfc, of Italy, who 
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could not perfecUy believe the immortality of the soul, 
because Galen seemed to make a doubt thereol With 
another I was &kmiliarly acquainted, in France, a divine, 
and a man of singular parts, that on the same point was 
so plunged and gravelled with three lines of Seneca, that 
all our antidotes, drawn from both Scripture and philosophy, 
eould not expel the poison of his error. There are a set of 
heads that can credit the relations of mariners, yet question ^^ 
the testimonies of Saint Paul : and peremptorily maintain 
the traditions of ^lian or Pliny ; yet, in histories of Scrip- 
ture, raise queries and objections : believing no more than 
they can parallel in hpn^ftuft author& I confess there are, , 
in Scripture, stories that do exceed the fables of poets, and, 
to a captious reader, sound like Garagantu a or Bevis .*/ 
Search all the legends of times past, and the fabulous con- 
ceits of these present, and 'twill be hard to find one that 
deserves to carry the buckler unto Sampson ; yet is all this ^ 
of an easy possibility, if we conceive a divine concourse, or 
an influence but from the little finger of the Almighty. It 
is impossible that^ either in the discourse of man or in the 
infallible voice of God, to the weakness of our apprehen- 
sions there should not appear irregularities, contradictions, 
and antimonies : myself could show a catalogue of doubts, 
never yet imagined nor questioned, as I know, which are 
not resolved at the first hearing ; not fantastick queries or 
objections of air ; for I cannot hear of atoms in divinity. 
I can read the history of the pigeon that was sent out of the 
ark, and returned no more, yet not question how she found 
out her mate that was left behind : that Lazarus was raised 
from the dead, yet not demand where, in the interim, his 
soul awaited; or raise a law-case, whether his heir might 
lawfully detain his inheritance bequeathed unto him by his 
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death, and he, though restored to life, have no plea or title 
unto his former poaaeaaiona. Whether Eve was framed out 
of the left aide of Adam, I dispute not } because I Btand 
V not yet assured which lb the right side of a man ; or whether 
there be any such distinction in nature. That she was 
edi£ed out of the rib of Adam, I believe ; yet raise no 
question who shall arise with that rib at the resurrection. 
"" Whether Adam was a hermaphrodite, aa the rabbins con' 
tend upon the letter of the text ; because it is contrary to 
reason, there should be an hermaphrodite before there was 
a woman, or a composition of two natures, before there was 
a second composed. Likewise, whether the world was 
created in autumn, summer, or the spring ; because it was 
created io them all : for, whatsoever sign the sun pos- 
seaseth, those four seasons are actually existent. It is the 
nature of this luminary to distinguish the several seasons of 
the year \ all which it makes at one time in the whole earth, 
and successive in any part thereot There are a bundle of 
curiosities, not only in philosophy but in divinity, proposed 
and discussed by men of most supposed abilities, which 
indeed are not worthy our vacant hours, much less our 
serious studies. Pieces only St to be placed in Fantagruel'a 
library, or bound up with Tartaretus, Dr Modo Cacandi. 

Sect. xxii. — These are niceties that become not those 
that peruse so acrious a mystery. There are others more 
generally questioned, and called to the bar, yet methinks, 
of an easy and possible truth. 

'Tis ridiculous to put off or drown the general flood 
of Koah, in that particular inundation of Deucalion. 
That there was a deluge once seems not to me so great a 
miracle as that there is not one always. How all the kinds 
of creatures, not only in their own bulks, but with a 
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mpetency of food and sustenance, might be preserved in 
oiyb ark, and within the extent of three hundred cubits, to a 
on, that rightly examines it, will appear very feasible. 
There is another secret, not contained in the Scripture, 
which is more hard to comprehend, and put the honest 
Father to the refuge of a miracle ; and that is, not only 
how the) distinct pieces of the world, and divided islands, 
should be first planted by men, but inhabited by tigers, 
panthen^ and bears. How America abounded with beasts 
of prey, and noxious animals, yet contained not in it that 
necessary creature, a horse, is very strange. By what 
passage those, not only birds, but dangerous and unwel- 
come beasts, came over. How there be creatures there, 
which are not found in this triple continent. All which 
must needs be strange unto us, that hold but one ark ; and 
that the creatures began their progress from the mountains 
of Ararat. They who, to salve this, would make the 
deluge particular, proceed upon a principle that I can no 
way grant ; not only upon the negative of Holy Scriptures, 
but of mine own reason, whereby I can make it probable 
that the world was as well peopled in the time of Noah as 
in ours ; and fifteen hundred years, to people the world, as 
full a time for them as four thousand years since have been 
to usL There are other assertions and common tenets 
drawn from Scripture, and generally believed as Scripture, 
whereunto, notwithstanding, I would never betray the 
liberty of my reason. 'Tis a postulate to me, that Methu- 
salem was the longest lived of all the children of Adam ; 
and no man will be able to prove it ; when, from the pro- 
cess of the text, I can manifest it may be otherwise. 
That Judas perished by hanging himself, there is no 
certainty in Scripture : though, in one place, it seems to 
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afGrm it, and, by a doubtful word, hath givoa occasion ' 
trsnalatB it ; y si, in another place, id a more punnMA^ 
deecription, it maksB it improbable, atd aeems to overthrow 
it. That our fathers, after the flood, erected the tower oi 
Babel, to preserve themselves against a second deluge, is 
generally opinioned and believed ; yet Ja there ) another 
intention of theirs expressed in Scripture. Besiiitt^ it is 
improbable, from the circumstance of the place ; tli^t is, a 
plain in the land of Shinar. These are no points qL faith ; 
and therefore may admit a free dispute. There are yet 
others, and those familiarly concluded from the text, 
wherein (under favour) I see no consequence. The chnrch 
of Borne confidently proves the opinion of tutelary angels, 
from that answer, when Peter knocked at the door, 'Tis not 
he, but his angel ; that is, might some say, his messenger, 
or somebody from him ; for so the original signifies ; and is 
as likely to be the doubtful family's meaning. This exposi 
tion I once suggested to a young divine, that answered upon 
this point ; to which I remember the Franciscan opponent 
replied no more, but, that it was & new, and no authentic 
interpretation. 

Sectf. sxiii. — These are but the conclusions and fallible 
discourses of man upon the 3tQ_td of God ; for such I do 
believe the Hftly^Scriptures ; yet, were it of man, I could 
not choose but say, it was the most singular and superlative 
piece that hath been extant since the creation. Were I 
a pagan, I should not refrain the lecture of it; and cannot 
but eominend the judgment of Ploleiuy, that thought not 
his library compk'te without it. The Alcoran of the 
Turks (I speak without prejudice) is an ill-composed piece, 
containing in it vain and ridiculous errors in philosophy, 
impossibilities fictions, and vanities beyond laughter. 
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amintained by evident smd open sophisms, the policy of \/ 
%iioranoe, deposition of universities, smd banishment of 
learning. This hath gotten foot by anns and violence: 
that| without a blow, hath disseminated itself through the 
whole earth. It is not unremarkable, what Philo first 
observed, that the law of Moses continued two thousand 
years without the least alteration; whereas, we see, the 
laws of other commonwealths do alter with occasions : smd 
even those, that pretended their original from some divinity, 
to have vanished without trace or memory. I believe, 
besides Zoroaster, there were divers others that writ before 
Moses; who, notwithstanding, have suffered the common 
fate of time. Men's works have an age, like themselves ; 
and though they outlive their authors, yet have they a stint 
and period to their duration. This only is a work too hard 
for the teeth of time, and cannot perish but in the gfsneral 
flames, when all things shall confess their ashes. 

Sect. zxrv. — I have heard some with deep sighs lament 
the lost lines of Cicero; others with as many groans deplore 
the combustion of the library of Alexandria : for my own 
part, I think there be too many in the world ; and could 
with patience behold the urn and ashes of the Vatican, could 
I, with a few others, recover the perished leaves of Solomon. 
I would not omit a copy of Enoch's pillars, had they many 
nearer authors thsui Josephus, or did not relish somewhat 
of the fable. Some men have written more than others 
have spoken. Pineda quotes more authors, in one work,'^ 
than are necessary in a whole world. Of those three great 
inventions! in Germany, there are two which are not 

* Pineda, in his Monarchia Ecclesiastica, quotes one thousand and 
forty authon. 
t Guns ; printing ; the mariner's compass. MS. W, 
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I without their iDcommodities. 'Tis not a melaucholy uf tnain 

'if foi my own, but the desires of better he»da, that there were a 

■ ^ general synod — not to unite the incompatible difference of 
religion, but, — for the benefit of learning, to reduce it, as it 
lay at firit, in a few and Boliil authors ; and to condenm to 
the fire those swarius aad millions of rhapsodies, begotten 
only to dietract and abuse the weu.ker judgments of scholars, 
and to maintain the trade and mystery of typographers. 

Skct, ixv. — I cannot but wonder with what exception 
the Samaritans could confine their belief to the Pentateuch, 
or five books of Moses. I au ashamed at the rabbinical 
interpretation of the Jews upon the Old Testament, aa much 
88 their defection from the New : aad truly it is beyond 
wonder, how that contemptible and dogcner&te issue of 
Jacob, once so devoted to ethnick superstition, and ho easily 
seduced to the idolatry of their neighbours, should now, in 
such an obstinate and peremptory belief, adhere unto their 
own doctrine, expect impossibilities, and in the face and eya 
of the church, persist without the least hope of conversion. 
Thisisaviceinthem,_^al_we^e_a virtuein-ua: for obstinacy 
in a bad cause is but constancy in a good : and herein I 
must accuse those of my own religion ; for there is not any 
of such a fugitive faith, such an unstable belief, as a 
Christian ; none that do so often transform themselves, not 
unto several shapes of Christianity, and of the same species, 
but unto more unnatural and contrary forms of Jew and 
Mahometan ; that, from the name of Saviour, can descend 
to the bare torm of prophet : and, from an old belief that 
he is oome, fall to a new expectation of his coming. It ia 
the promise of Obrist, to make us all one fiock : but how 
and wheii this union shall be, is as obscure to me as the last 
day. Of thosd four members of religion we hold a slender 
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proportion. There are, I confess, some new additions ; yet 
small to those which aiccrue to our adversaries ; smd those 
only drawn from the revolt of pagans ; men but of negative 
impieties ; and such as deny Christ, but because they never 
heard of him. But the religion of the Jew is expressl^t ^c( 
against the Ohristian, and the Mahometan against both ; .t 
for the Turk, in the bulk he now stands, is beyond all hope 
of conversion: if he fall asunder, there may be conceived 
hopes ; but not without strong improbabilities. The Jew is 
obstinate in all fortunes ; the persecution of fifteen hundred ^ 
years hath but confirmed them in their error. They have 
already endured whatsoever may be infiicted : and have 
suffered, in a bad cause, even to the condemnation of their 
enemies. P ersecution is a bad and indirect way to plsmt -^ 
M^ it hath been the uniippj metbod of dngry 
devotions, not only to confirm honest religion, but wicked 
heresies and extravagsmt opinions. I tjvas the first stone 
a nd_ basis of our faith. None can more justly boast of per- 
secutions, anH^oiy m the number and valour of martyrs. 
For, to speak properly, those are true and almost only 
examples of fortitude. Those that are fetched from the 
field, or drawn from the actions of the camp, are not ofttimes 
so truly precedents of valour as audacity, and, at the best, 
attain but to some bastard piece of fortitude. If we shall 
strictly examine the circumstances and requisites which 
Aristotle requires to truth and perfect valour, we shall find 
the name only in his master, Alexander, and as little in that 
Roman worthy, Julius Caesar ; and if any, in that easy and 
active way, have done so nobly as to deserve that name, yet, 
in the passive and more terrible piece, these have surpassed, 
and in a more heroical way may claim, the honour of that 
title. 'Tis not in the power of every honest faith to proceed 
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thus far, or pass to heaven through the flames. Every one 
hath it not in that full meaEure, nor in ao audacious and 
resolute a temper, as to eadure those terrible teats and trials; 
who, notwithstanding, in a peaceable way, do truly adore 
their Saviour, and have, no doubt, a faith acceptable in the 
eyea of God. 

Shot, xxvi.— Now, as all that die iu the war are not 
termed soldiers, so neither can Z properly term all those 
that sufTer in matters of religion, martyrs. The coimoil of 
Constance condemns John Husa for a heretick ; the stories 
of his own party style him a martyr. He must needs 
oSend the divinity of both, that says he was neither the one 
nor the other. There are many (queationleas) canonized on 
earth, that shall never be saints in heaven ; aq^d have their 
names in histoTies and martyrologios, who, in the eyes of 
God, are not so perfect martyrs as was that wise heathen 
Socrates, that suffered on a fundamental point of religion, — 
the unity of God. I have often pitied the miserable 
bishop* that suffered in the cause of antipodes; yet cannot 
choose but accuse him of as much madness, for eiposing bis 
living on such a trifle, as those of ignorance and folly, that 
^^ if'Jt^ condemned him. I think my conscience will not give me 
Xi ywi^ ^^ lifi) if I say there are not many extant^ that, in a noble 
fg-- ""?! fs^i" *'i^ ^"■^ of death less than myself ; yet, from the 

^^^ moral duty I owe to the commandment of God, and the 
^^H naturiil respect that I tender unto the conservation of my 
^^r essence and being, I would not perish upon a ceremony, 
I politick points, or indifferoncy : nor is my belief of that 

untractable temper as, not to bow at their obgtaolea, or 
L connive at matters wherein there are not manifest 

^^1 impieties. The leaven, therefore, and ferment of ail, not 

^H 'TiigiUiu. MS. W. 
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only oivil, but religious, actions, is jsdadonH without which, %^ 
to commit ourselyes to the flames is homicide, and (I fear) 
but to pass through one fire into another. 

Sect, zxvil — ^That miracles are ceased, I can neither 
prove nor absolutely deny, much less define the time and 
period of their cessation. That they survived Ohrist is 
manifest upon record of Scripture : that they outlived the 
apostles also, and were revived at the conversion of nations, 
many years after, we cannot deny, if we shall not question 
those writers whose testimonies we do not controvert in 
points that make for our own opinions : therefore, that may 
have some truth in it, that is reported by the Jesuits of 
their miracles in the Indiea I could wish it were true, or 
had any other testimony than their own pens. They may 
easily believe those miracles abroad, who daily conceive 
a greater at home — the transmutation of those visible 
elements into the body and blood of our Saviour ; — for the 
conversion of water into wine, which he wrought in Oana, 
or, what the devil would have had him do in the wilderness, 
of stones into bread, compared to this, will scarce deserve 
the name of a miracle : though, indeed, to speak properly, 
there is not one miracle greater than another ; they being k 
the extraordinary efiects of the hand of God, to which all \ 
things are of an equal facility ; and to create the world as 
easy as one single creature. For this is also a miracle; 
not only to produce effects against or above nature, but 
before nature ; and to create nature, as great a miracle as 
to contradict or transcend her. We do too narrowly define 
the power of God, restraining it to our capacities. I hold 
f.lntt. i^U\^ fflB^ fjn all f.yiin£« r how he should work contradic- 
tions, I do not understand, yet dare not, therefore, deny. 
I cannot see why the angel of God should question Esdras 
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to recall tbe time past, if it were beyond liia own power ; 
or that God shoald poae mortality in that which he waa 
not ahle to perform himself. I will not say that God 
cannot, but he will not, perform many things, which we 
plainly affirm he cannot. This, I am sure, is the manaer- 
liest proposition ; wherein, notwithstanding, I hold no 
paradox : for, strictly, his power is the same with his will ; 
and they both, with aji the rest, do make but one God. 

8ec!T. sxviii, — Therefore, that miracles have been, I do 
believe ; that they may yet be wrought by the living, I do 
not deny : but have no confidence in those which are 
fathered on the dead. And this hath ever made mo suspect 
the efEcacy of relics, to examine the bones, question the 
habits and appertenances of saints, and even of Christ 
bimsolf. I cannot conceive why the cross that Helena 
found, and whereon Christ himself died, should have power 
to restore others unto life, I excase not Oonstantine from 
a fall off bis horse, or a mischief from hia enemies, upon the 
wearing those nails on his bridle which our Saviour bore 
upon the cross in his hands. I compute among your pice 

Ifraudes, nor many degrees before consecrated awords and 
roses, that which Baldwin, king of Jerusalem, returned the 
Genoese for their costs and pains in his wars ; to wit ; the 
ashes of John the Baptist. Those that hold, the sanctity 
of their souls doth leave behind a tincture and sacred 
faculty on tbeir bodies, speak naturally of miracles, and do 
I not salve the doubt. Now, one reason I tender so little 
■''devotion unto relics is, I think, the slender and doubtful 
' respect I have always held unto antiquities. For that, 
/ indeed, which I a dmire, is far before antiquity ; that is, 
Eternity ; and that ifl^ God hi^iself ; who, though he be 
styled the Ancient of Days, cannot receive the adjunct of 
I « 
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antiquity, who was before the world, and shall be after it, 
yet is not older thsui it : for, in his years there is no 
climaoter : his duration is eternity ; and far more venerable 
than antiquity. 

Sect. zziz. — ^But, above all things, I wonder how the 
curiosity of wiser heads oould pass that great and indisput- 
able miracle, the cessation of oracles ; and in what swoon 
their reasons lay, to content themselves, and sit down with 
such a &r-fetched and ridiculous reason as Plutarch 
allegeth for it. The Jews, that can believe the super- 
natural solstice of the sun in the days of Joshua, have yet 
the impudence to deny the eclipse, which every pagan 
confessed, at his death ; but for this, it is evident beyond 
all contradiction : the devil himself confessed it.** Cer- 
tainly it iC not a warrantable curiosity, to examine the 
y verity of Scripture by the concordance of human history ; 
or seek to confirm the chronicle of Hester or Daniel by the 
authority of Megasthenes or Herodotus. I confess, I have 
had an unhappy curiosity this way, till I laughed myself 
out of it with a piece of Justin, where he delivers that the 
children of Israel, for being scabbed, were banished out of 
Egypt. And truly, since I have understood the occurrences 
of the world, and know in what counterfeiting shapes and 
deceitful visards times present represent on the stage things 
past, I do believe them little more than things to come. 
Some have been of my own opinion, and endeavoured to 
write the history of their own lives ; wherein Moses hath 
outgone them all, and left not only the story of his life, but, 
as some will have it, of his death also. 

Sect. xxz. — It is a riddle to me, how this story of oracles 
hath not wormed out of the world that doubtful conceit of 

* In his oracle to Augusttui. 
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Bpirits and witches ; how so man^ learned heads should ao 
far forget their metaphy sicks, and destroy the ladder and 
scale of creatures, as to queetion the existence of apirita ; 
for my part, I have ever li elieve d, and do now knoWj l;hat 
there a re witches. They that doubt of these do not only 
deny them, But spirits : and are obliquely, and npon 
oonsequence, a sort, not of infidels, but athejsts. Those 
that, to confute their incredulity, desire to see apparitions, 
shall, questionless, never behold any, nor have the power to 
be ao much as witchea The devil hath made them already 
i' in a heresy as capital as witchcraft ; and to appear to them 
were hat to convert them. Of all the delusions wherewith 
he deceives mortality, there is not any that puzzleth me 
more than the legerdemain of changelings. I do not credit / 
those transformations of reasonable creatures into beasts, or 
that the devil hath a power to transpeciate a man into a 
horse, who tempted Christ (as a trial of his divinity) to 
convert but stones into bread. I could believe that spirits 
use with man the act of carnality ; and that in both sexes. 
I conceive they may assume, steal, or contrive a body, 
wherein there may be action enough to content decrepit Inst, 
or passion to satisfy more active veneries ; yet, in both, 
without a possibility of generation : and therefore that 
opinion, that Anti-chriat should be horn of the tribe of Dan, 
by conjunction with the devil, is ridiculous, and a conceit 
fitter for a rabbin than a Christian. I bold that the devil 
doth really possess some men; the spirit of melancholy 
others ; the spirit of deloaion others : that, as the devil is 
concealed and denied by some, so God and good angels are 
pretenil'-d by others, whereof the late defection of the ai&id 
of Germany* hath left a pregnant example. 

■ That lived, wltbimt meat, on the smell of a row. if^. W. 
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Sect. zxxi. — Again, I believe that all that use sorceries, 
incantations, and spells, are not witches, or, as we term 
them, magicians. I conceive there is a traditional magic, 
not learned immediately from the devil but at second hand 
from his scholars, who, having once the secret betrayed, are 
able ^nd do empirically practise without his advice ; they 
both proceeding upon the principles of nature ; where 
actives, aptly conjoined to disposed passives, will, under 
any master, produce their effects. Thus, I think, at first, 
a great part of philosophy was witchcraft ; which, being ^ 
afterward derived to one another, proved but philosophy, 
and was indeed no more than the honest effects of nature : — 
what invented by us, is philosophy ; learned from him, is v/ 
magic. We do surely owe the discovery of many secrets 
io the discovery of good and bad angels. I could never 
pass that sentence of Paracelsus without an asterisk, or 
annotation : a»c&nd&as * constellattmi muUa revekU qiLceren- 
tibus fnagnctUa naturcB^ ie. opera Dei. I do think that 
many mysteries ascribed to our own inventions have been 
-the courteous revelations of spirits ; for those noble 
essences in heaven bear a friendly regard unto their fellow- 
natures on earth ; and therefore believe that those many 
prodigies and ominous prognostics, which forerun the 
ruins of states, princes, and private persons, are the charit- 
able premonitions of good angels, which more careless 
inquiriee term but the effects of chance and nature. 

Sbct. zxxii. — Now, besides these particular and divided 
spirits, there may be (for aught I know) a universal and 
common spirit to the whole world. It was the opinion 
of Plato, ajid it is yet of the hermetical philosophers. If 
there be a common nature, that unites and ties the 

* Thereby is meant our good angel, appointed us from our nativity. 
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scattered and divided indrnduala into one species, why 
may there not be one Uiat unites them all 1 However, I 
am sure there is ajaunijiQn-jqiirit, that plays within na, yet 
makes no part of ua ; and that is, the.sgicit-oEjQod ; the 
fire and scintillation of that noble and mighty essence, 
which is the life and radical heat of spirits, and those 
essences that know not the virtue of the sun ; a fire quite 
contrary to the fire of helL This ia that gentle heat that 
brooded on the waters,* and in six days hatched the world; 
this is that irradiation that dispels the mista of hell, the 
clouds of horror, fear, sorrpw, despair ; and preserves the 
region of the mind in serenity. Whosoever feels not the 
warm gale and gentle ventilation of this spirit, (though I 
feel his pulse) I dare not say he lives ; for truly without 
this, to me, there is no heat ander the tropick ; nor any light, 
though I dwelt in the body of the sun. 

"As whan the labouring Bun hath wrought bia tcBok 
Up to Ibo top of lofty Cancer's back, 
Tbe icy occiiii cracks, the frozen pole 
Tbawa with the heat of the celestial coal ; 
So when thy absent beams begin t' impart 
Again a aolstica on my frazeu beart. 
My winter'a o'er, my dciwping spirits sing. 
And B»ery part revives into a spring. 
But if tby qnickening benma awhile dacline, 
And with their light bleea not this orh of min^ 
A ehilly frost aurprisetb every member. 
And in the midst of June I feel December, 
Oh how this saithly temper doth liebaae 
The noble soul, in this her humble place I 
Wh03fl wingy natare ever doth aspire 
To reach that place whence first it took its Gre. 

• Spiritos Domini incababat aquia. Geji. L— IW, W. 
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These flames I feel, which in my heart do dwelly 
Are Dot thy beamsi but take their fire from hell. 
queDch them all 1 and let thy Light divine 
Be as the son to this poor orb of mine ! 
And to thy sacred Spirit convert those fires, 
Whose earthly fames choke my deivout aspires ! " 

Seot. xxxili. — Therefore, for spirits, I am so far from 
denying their existence, that I could easily believe, that 
not only whole countries, but particular persons, have their 

J tutelary and guardian angels. It is not a new opinion of 
the Church of Home, but an old one of Pythagoras and 
Plato: there is no heresy in it: and if not manifestly 
defined in Scripture, yet it is an opinion of a good and 
wholesome use in the course and actions of a man's life ; 
and would serve as an hypothesis to salve many doubts, 
whereof common philosophy afifordeth no solution. Kow, if« 
you demand my opinion and metaphysicks of their natures, \ 
I confess them very shallow ; most of them in a negative 
way, like that of God ; or in a comparative, between our- 
selves and fellow-creatures: for there is in this universe 
a stair, or manifest scale, of creatures, rising not disorderly, 
or in confusion^ but with a comely method and proportion. 
Between creatures of mere existence and things of life 
there is a large disproportion of nature^ between plants 
and animals, or creatures of sense, a wider difference : 
between them and man, a far greater : and if the propor- 

s/ tion hold on, between man and angels there should be yet 
a greater. We do not comprehend their natures, who 
retain the first definition of Porphyry ; * and distinguish 
them from ourselves by immortality: for before his fall, 
man also was immortal : yet must we needs affirm that he 

* Essentise rationalis immortalis. — MS. FT. 
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had a different eHsence from the angels. H&viag, therefore, 

ino certain knowledge of their oature, 'tis no bad method 
of the Bchoola, whatBoever perfection we find obscurely in 
ourselves, in a more complete and absolute way to ascribe 
unto them. 1 believe they have an extemporary know- 
ledge, and, upon the first motion of their reason, do what 
we cancot without study or deliberation : that they know 
things by their forms, and define, by speciiical difference 
what we describe by accidents and properties : and there- 
fore probabilities to us may be demonstrations unto them : 
that they have knowledge not only of the specifical, but 

.jj^l numerical, forma of individuals, and understand by what 
^reserved difference each single ^postatia (besides the 

1^, relation to its species) becomes its numerical self : that, as 
'the soul hath a power to move the body it informs, so 
there's a faculty to move any, though inform none: ours 
upon restraint of time, place, and distance r but that 
invisible hand that conveyed Habakkuk to the lion's den, 
or Philip to Azotus, infringeth this rule, and hath a secret 
conveyance, wherewith mortality is not acquainted. If 
they have that intuitive knowledge, whereby, as in 
re6ection, they behold the thoughts of one another, I 
cannot peremptorily deny but they know a great part of 
ours. They that, to refute the invocation of saints, have 
denied that they have any knowledge of our affidrs below, 
have proceeded too far, and must pardon my opinion, till 1 
can thoroughly answer that piece of Scripture, "At the 
conversion of a sinner, the angels ia heaven rejoice." I 
cannot, with those in that great father, securely interpret 
the work of the first day, Jiat lux, to the creation of angels ; 
though I confess there b not any creature that bath so 
near a glimpse of their nature as light in the sun and 
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elements : we style it a bare accident ; but, where it 
subsists alone, 'tis a spiritual substance, and may be an 

angel : in brief, j^*"^!??^'^? Ug^*^^ inYJfiifrlflb ar^ t^ . °t is a ^ 
gpiyit^ 

^ Sect, zxxiy. — ^These are certainly the magisterial and 
masterpieces of the Creator ; the flower, or, as we may 
say, the best part of nothing ; actually existing, what we 
are but in hopes, and probability. We are only that 

V amphibious piece, between a corporeal and a spiritual 
essence ; that middle form, that links those two together, 
and makes good the method of God and nature, that jumps 
not from extremes, but unites the incompatible distances by 
some middle and participating natures. That we are the 
breath and similitude of God, it is indisputable, and upon 
record of Holy Scripture : but to call ourselves a microcosm, 
or little world, I thought it only a pleasant trope of rheto- 
rick, till my near judgment and second thoughts told me 
there was a real truth therein. For, .first we are a rude 

/ mass, and in the rank of creatures which only are, and 
have a dull kind of being, not yet privileged with life or 
preferred to sense or reason ; Qg^we live the life of plants, s/ 
\ the life of animals, the life of men, and at last the life of 

^ / spirits : running on, in one mysterious nature, those ^^q 
kinds of existences, which comprehend the creatures, not 
only of the world, but of the universe. Thus is man that 
great and true aTwphihiwfa^ whose nature is disposed to live, 
not only like other creatures in divers elements, but in 
divided and distinguished worlds ; for though there be but 
one [wMr^] to sense, there are two to reason, the one I 
visible, the other invisible ; whereof Moses seems to have ^ 
left description, and of the other so obscurely, that some 
parts thereof are yet in controversy. And truly, for the 
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first chapters of Genesis, I must confess a great deal of 
obscurity ; though divines have, to the power of human 
reason, endeavoured to m^ke all go in a literal meaning, 
yet those allegorical interpretations are also probable, and 
perhaps the mystical method of Moses, bred up in the 
hieroglyph ical schools of the Egyptians. 

BaoT. XXIV. — Now for thatJmmatejiaL-JEBiM, methinks 
we need not wander so far as the first moveable ; for, even 
in this material fabrick, the spirits walk as freely exempt 
from the affection of time, place, and motion, as beyond 
tiie extremest circumference. Do but extract from the 
corpulency of bodies, or resolve things beyond their first 
matter, and you discover the habitation of angels; which 
if I call the ubiquitary and amajpresent essence jjLjjod, I 
liope I shall not offend divinity : for, before the creation of 
the world, C!od was really all things. For the angeli he 
created no new world, or determinate mansion, and there- 
fore thoy are everywhere where is his esaeoco, and do live, 
at a distance even, in himself. That God made all things 
for man, is in some sense true ; yet, not so far as to subor- 
dinate the creation of those purer creatures unto oura; 
though, as ministering spirits, they do, and are willing to 
fulfil the will of God in these lower and sublunary allaira of 
man. God made all things for himself ; and it is impoa- 
sible he should make them for any other end than his own 
glory : it is all he can receive, and all that is without him- 
self. For, honour being an external adjunct, and in the 
honourer rather than in the person honoured, it was neces- 
sary to make a creature, from whom he might receive this 
homage : and that is, in the other world, angels, in this, 
map ; which when we neglect, we forget the very end of 
our creation, and may justly provoke God, not only to 




'repent that he hath made the -world, but thatjie hath 
Bwora he would not destroy it. Thntf tdiere'Sv^nf one 
world, is a conclusion of faith ; Aristotle with all hia philo- 
BOphy hath not been able to prove it : and as woakly that 
the world was eternal ; that dispute much troubled tiie pen 
of the andAt philosophers-, but Moses decided that ques- 
tion, and Jn is salved with the new term of a creation, — 
"that is, a production of Bomcthing out of nothing. And 
what is thati — whatsoever is opposite to something; or, 
more exactly, that which is truly contrary unto God : for 
he only ia; all others have an existence with dependency, 
and are someth ing but by a distinction. And herein is 
divinity conformant unto philosophy, and not only gener- 
ation founded on contrarieties, but also creation. God, 

^ being all things, ia contrary unto nothing ; out of which 
were made all things, and so nothing became something, 

) and omneity ipformed nullity into an essence. 

Sect. ixxvi.-^The whole creation is a mystery, and 
particularly that of manj At the blast of His mouth were 
the rest of the creatures made ; and at hia bare word they 
started out of nothing : but in the frame of man (as the 
text describes it) he played the sensible operator, and 
seemed not so m_uch to create as make hig i. When he had 
separated the materials oi other creatures, there con- 
eequently resulted a form and sou! ; but, having raised the 
walls of man, he was driven to a second and harder 
creation,— of a substance like himself, an incorruptible and 
immortal aoul. For these two affections we have the 
philosophy and opinion of tlie heathens, the fiat af&rmative 

tot Plato, and not a negative from Aristotla There ia 
Uiother scruple cast in by divinity concerning its produc- 
bp, mach disputed in the German auditories, and vitb 
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that indifferency and equality of arguments, as leave the 
controversy undermined. I am not of Paracelaus's mind, 
that boldiy delivers a receipt to make a man without ooa- 
junction ; yet cannot but nonder at the multitude of heads 
that do deny traduction, having no other argument to con- 
tirm their beli<^f than that rhetorical sentence and wnXim/R- 
taChegis* of Augustine, creando infunditur, infundendo 
erealiiT- Either opinion will consist well enough with 
religion: yet I should rather incline to this, did not one 
objection haunt me, not wrung from speculations and 
subtleties, but from common sense and observation^ not 
pick'd from the leaves of any author, but bred amongst the 
woods and tares of my own brain. And this is a conclusion 
from the equivocal and monstrous productions in the copula- 
tion of a man with a beast : for if the soul of man be not 
transmitted and transfused in the seed of the parents, why 
are not those productions merely beasts, hut have also an 
impression and tincture of reason in as high a measure, as it 
can evidence itself in those improper organs 1 Nor, truly, 
can I peremptorily deny that the soul, in this her sublunary 
estate, is wholly, and in all acceptiona, inorganical: but 
tliat, for the performance of her ordinary actions, is 
v required not only a symmetry and proper disp(»ition 
of organs, but a crisis and temper correspondent to ita 
operations ; yet is not this mass of flesh and visible 
V structure the instrument and proper corpse of the soul, but 
rather of sense, and that the hand of reason. In our study 
of anatomy there is a mass of mysterious philosophy, and 
reduced the very heathens to divinity; yet, amongst 
9 I find va. the 
I ward Ii iuMrted 
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fabrick of man, I do not so much content myself, as in that 
I find not— that is, no organ or instrument for the rational 
soul j for in the brain, which we term the seat of reason) 
there is not anything of moment more than I can discover 
v/in the crany of a beast : and this a sensible and no incon- 
siderable argument of the inorganity of the soul, at least in 
that sense- we usually so receive it. Thus we are men, and 
we know not how ; there is something in us that can 
be without us, and will be after us, though it is strange 
that it hath no history what it was before us, nor cannot 
tell how it entered in us. 

Sect, xxxvil — Now, for these walls of flesh, wherein the 
loul doth seem to be immured before the resurrection, it is 
nothing but an elemental composition, and a fabrick that 
must &J1 to ashes. *' All flesh is grass," is not only meta- 
phorically, but literally, true ; for all those creatures we 
behold are but the herbs of the field, digested into flesh in 
them, or more remotely camified in ourselves. Nay, 
further, we are what we all abhor, an^Aro^opAo^^ and 
cannibals, devourers not only of men, but of ourselves ; and 
that not in an allegory but a positive truth ; for all this 
mass of flesh which we behold came in at our mouths ; this 
frame we look upon, hath been upon our trenchers; in 
brief, we have devoured ourselves. I cannot believe the 
wisdom of Pythagoras did ever positively, and in a literal 
sense, a£Sjrm his mstempsychosis,. or impossible trans- : 
migration of the souls of men into beasts. Of all metamor- 
^phoses or transmigrations, I believe only one, that is of 
•^ Lot's wife ; for that of Nabuch odonosor proceeded not so , 
fer. In all others I conceive there is no further verity 
than is contained in their implicit sense and morality. I 
believe that the whole frame of a beast doth perish, and is 
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left ia the same state after death as before it was materialed 
nato life ; that the souls of men know neither contrary nor 
corruption ; that thej subsist beyond the body, and outlive 
death by the privilege of their proper natures, and without 
a miracle ; that the aoials of tliB_iaiihtHl, as they leave 
earth, take possession of heaj;en ; that those apparitions 
B&d ghosts of departed persons are not the wandering souls 
of men, but the u nquiet walks of devils, prompting and 
BQggesting us unto mischief, blood, and viliainy ; instilling 
and stealing into our heartB that the blessed spirits are not 
at rest in their graves, but wander, solicitous of the affaire 
of the world. But that those ph^ititasus appear often, and 
'' do frequent cemeteries, charnel-houses, and churches, it is 
because those are the dormitories of the dead, where the 
devil, like an insolent champion, beholds with pride the 
spoils and trophies of his victory in Adara, 

Sect, ixxviii. — This is that dismal conquest we all 
deplore, that moke ua ho often cry, O Adam, quid /tcisti? 
■ I thank God I have not those straight ligaments, or narrow 
I obligations to the world, as to dote on life, or be convulsed 
\ and tremble at the name of death. Not that I am insensible 
of the dread and horror thereof ; or, by rakiag into the 
boweb of the deceased, continual sight of anatomies, skele- 
tons, or cadaverous relioks, like vespilioea, or grave-makers, 
I am become stupid, or have forgot the apprehension of 
mortality ; but that, marshalling all the horrors, and oon- 
templating the extremities thereof, I find not anything 
therein able to daunt the courage of a man, much less a 
well-resolved Christian ; and therefore am not angry at the 
r first parents, or unwilling to bear a part of this 
ite, and, like the best of them, to die ; that is, to 
e to breathe, to take a farewell of the elements ; to be 
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a kind of nothing for a moment ; to be within one instant 
of a spirit. When I take a full yiew and circle of myself 
without this reasonable moderator, and equal piece of 
justice, death, I do conceive myself the miserablest person 

/ extant. Were 4here not nnnthnr life that I hope fo r, all 
the vanities of this world should not entreat a moment's 
breath from me. Could the devil work my belief to 
imagine I could never die, I would not outlive that very 
thought I have so abject a conceit of this common way of 
existence, this retaining to the sun and elements, I cannot 
think this is to be a man, or to live according to the dignity 
of humanity. In expectation of a better, I can with 
patience embrace this life ; yet^ in my best meditations, do 
often defy death. [It is a symptom of melancholy to be 

y/ afraid of death, yet sometimes to desire it : this latter I 
have often discovered in myself, and think no man ever 
desired life, as I have sometimes death.] I honour any 
man that contemns it ; nor can I highly love any that is 
afraid of it : this makes me naturally love a soldier, and 
honour those tattered and contemptible regiments, that will 
die at the command of a sergeant. For a pagan there may 
be some motives to be in love with life ; but, for a Christian 
to be amazed at death, I see not how he can escape this 
dilemma — ^that he is too sensible of this life, or hopeless of 
the life to come. 

Sect, xxxix. — Some divines count Adam thirty years old 
at his creation, because they suppose him created in the 
perfect age and stature of man : and surely we are all out 
of the computation of our age ; and every man is some 
months older than he bethinks him ; for we live, move, have 
a being, and are subject to the actions of the elements, and 
the malice of diseases, in that other world, the truest micro- 
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cosm, the womb of our mother ; for beaidea that general and 
cotnraon existence we are conceived to hold in our chaos, 
and whilst we alepp within the bosom of our cansea, we enjoy 
a buing and life in three distinct worlds, wherein we receivo 
most manifest gradations. In tliat "^"ii'"* wn.-l(]_ the 
our tiDie is short, computed by the 
yet longer than the days of many creatures that 
behold the son ; oarselvea being not yet without life, aenae, 
and reason ; though, for the manifestation of its actions, it 
awaits the opportunity of objects, and seems to live there 
but in its root and soul of vegetation. Entering afterwards 
upon the aoeneoE^tha world, we rise up and become another 
creature ; performing the reasonable actions of man, and 
obscurely manifesting that part of divinity in us, but not in 
complement and perfection, till we have once more cast our 
secundine, that is, this slough of flesh, and are delivered into 
the Jftatjworld, that is, that ineffable place of Paul, that 
proper w6i of spirits. The smattering I have of the philo- 
sophers' stone {which is Homething more than the perfect 
exaltation of gold) hath taught me a great deal of divinity, 
and instructed my belief, how that immortal spirit and 
incorruptible substance of my soul may lie obscure, and 
sleep awhile within this house of flesh. Those strange and 
mystical transmigrations that I have observed in sillcworms 
turned my philosophy into divinity. There is in these 
works of nature, which seem to puzzle reason, something 
divine; and hath more in it than the eye of a common 
Bpaotator doth discover, 

Sect. xl. — I am naturally baehful ; nor hath oonverea- 
tion, age, or travel been able to ef&ont or enharden ma ; 
yet I have one part of modesty, which I have seldom dis- 
covered in another, that is (to speak truly), I am not bo 
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y/ much afraid of death as °°^°*ntf thereof; 'tis the very 
disgrace and ignominy of our natures, that in a moment can 
so disfigure us, that our nearest friends, wife, and children, 
stand afraid, and start at us. The birds and beasts of the 
field, that before, in a natural fear, obeyed us, forgetting all 
allegiance, begin to prey upon u& This very conceit hath, 
in a tempest, disposed and left me willing to be swallowed 
up in the abysd of waters, wherein I had perished unseen, 
unpitied, without wondering eyes, tears of pity, lectures of 
mortality, and none had said, Qtian^t^m nvattUvA ah illo/ 
Not that I am ashamed of the anatomy of my parts, or can 
accuse nature of playing the bungler in any part of me, or 
my own vicious life for contracting any shameful disease 
upon me, w hereby I might not call myself as wholesome_a 
m orsel for the worms as any. 

(bot. xli. — Some, upon the courage of a fruitful issue, 
wherein, as in the truest chronicle, they seem to outlive 
themselves, can with greater patience away with death. 
This conceit and counterfeit subsisting in our progenies 
seems to me a mere fallacy, unworthy the desires of a man, 
that can but conceive a thought of the next world : who, in 
a nobler ambition, should desire to live in his substance in 
heaven, rather than his name and shadow in the earth. And 
therefore^ lif mjTdeath, ~ I mean to take a total adieu of the 
world, not caring for a monument^ history, or epitaph ; not 
so much as the bare memory of my name to be found any- 
where, but in the universal register of God. I am not yet 
so cynical, as to approve the testament of Diogenes,''^ nor 
do I altogether allow that rodomontado of Lucan ; 

CaHo tegiiur, qui non hahet umam. 

* Who willed his Mend not to bnry him, bat to hang him up with 
a staff in his hand, to fright away the crows. 
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thftt anboTied lies irantB not his bcaLse ; 
a tomb's tha universe," 
but commend, in m}^ calmer judgment, those ingenuous 
intentions that desire to sleep by tbe urns of their fathers, 
■ and strive to go the neateat way u nto corruption. I do 

f*^^*^^^ vsfi envy the temper of crows and ttaiwa, nor the numerous 
r^"^ and weary days of our fathers before the flood. If there bo 
any truth in astrology, I may outlive a jubilee ; ' aa yet I 
have not seen one revolution of SaturD,t nor hath ray pnlae 
beat thirty years, and yet, excepting one, have seen the 
ashea of, and left under ground, all the kings of Europe; 
have been contemporary to three emperors, four grand 
signiors, and as many popes : metliinks I have outlived my 
•f self, and begin to be weary of the sun ; I have shaken 
hands with delight in my warm blood and oamsailatdaya; 
I perceive I do anticipate the vices of age ; tbe world to- 
-' me is but a dream or mock-show, and we all therein bnt 
pantaloons and anticks, to my severer contemplations. 

Sect, slii,— It is not, I confess, an unlawful prayer to 
desire to surpass the days of our Saviour, or wish to outlive 
that age wherein he thought fittest to die ; yet, if (as divinity 
aSirms) there shall be no grey hairs in heaven, but all shall 
rise in the perfect state of men, we do but outlive those per- 
fections in this world, to be recalled unto them by a greater 
miracle in the next, and run on hero but to be retrograde 
hereafter. Were there any hopes to outlive vice, or a point 
to be superannuated from sin, it were worthy our knees to 
implore the days of Methuselah, But age_dothjiot-iantify, 
but incurvate our natures, turning bad dispositions into 
worser habits, and (like diseases) bring on incurable vices ; 
* The Jewish compntatloa far BD years. — MS. W. 
t Tbe ulanet Saturn nuketh his revolutioaoncG in SO ycai-a. — MS. W, 
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for every day, as we grow weaker in age, we grow stronger 
in sixL and tlie number of our days doth but make our sins 
innumerable. The same vice, committed at sixteen, is not 
the same, though it agrees in all other circumstances, at 
forty ; but swells and doubles from the circumstance of our 
ages, wherein, besides the constant and inexcusable habit of 
transgressing, the maturity of our judgment cuts off pre- 
tence unto excuse or pardon. Every sin, the oftener it is 
committed, the more it acquireth in the quality of evil ; as 
it succeeds in time, so it proceeds in degrees of badness; for 
as they proceed they ever multiply, and, like figures in 
arithmetick, the last stands for more than all that went 
before it. And, though I think no man can live well once, 
but he that could live twice, yet, for my own part, I would 
not live over my hours past, or begin again the thread of 
my days ; not upon Cicero's ground, because I have lived 
them well, but for fear I should live them worse. I find my ^ 
growing judgment daily instruct me how to be better, but 
my untamed affections and confirmed vitiosity make me daily \r-</c^*^«j 
do worse. I find in my confirmed age the same sins I dis-~ ''*'^*^^^'***' 
covered in my youth; I committed many then because I was 
a child; and, because I commit them still, I am yet an 
infant. Therefore I perceive a man may be twice a child, 
before the days of dotage; and stand in need of ^son's 
bath before threescore. 

Sbct. xliii. — And truly there goes a deal of providence 
to produce a man's life unto threescore; there is more 
required than an able temper for those years ; though the 
radical humour contain in it sufficient oil for seventy, yet 
I perceive in some it gives no light past thirty : men assign 
not all the causes of long life, that write whole books 
thereof. They that found themselves on the radical 
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balsam, or vital sulphur of the parts, determine not why 
Abel lived not so long as Adam. There is therefore a 
secret gloom or bottom of our days : 'twas his wisdom to 
determine them ; but his perpetual and waking providence 
that fulfils and accomplisheth them ; wherein the spirits, 
ourselves, and all the oreatarea of God, in a secret and 
disputed way, do execute hia will. Let them not therefore 
v' I complain of immaturity that die about thirty: they fall 
I but like the whole world, whose solid and woU'Composed 
' substance must not expect the duration and period of its 
constitution : when all things are completed in it, its age is 
accomplished; and the lost and general fever may as 
naturally destroy it before six thousand, as me before forty. 
There is therefore SQue-QtliBT hand that twines the thread 
of life than that of nature ; we are not only ignorant in 
antipathies and occult qualities ; our ends are as obscure as 
our beginnings ; the line of our days is drawn by night, 
and the various effe<;tH therein by a pencil that ia invisible ; 
wherein, though we confess our ignorance, I am sure we do 
not err if we say, it is theJmnd^ God. 

Sbct, XLI7. — I am much taken with two verses of Lucan, 
since I have been able not only, as we do at school, to 
construe, but understand — 

" Victuroaquji OH cclant ut viiicre duma, 

Felix esse morf. 
I We're all delnded, Tainl; seardiiag ways 
I To nake m happy by the length of days ; 
I For cuuningly, to make 's ptotraot this breatli, 
The gods conceal the bappinesa of death. " 

There be many excellent strains in that poet^ wherewith 
his stoical geniua hath liberally supplied htm : and truly 
there are singular pieces la the phUosophy of Zeno, and 
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doctrine of the stoics, which I perceive, delivered in a 
pulpit, pass for current divinitjj yet herein are they in 
extremes, that can allow a man to be his own assassin, 
and so highly extol the end and suicide of Cato. This 
is indeed not to fear death, but yet to be afraid of 
life, j It is a brave act of valour to contemn death ; 
but, where life is more terrible than death, it is then 
the truest valour to dare to live ; and herein religion hath 
taught us a noble example; for all the valiant acts of 
Curtius, Scsevola, or Codrus, do not parallel, or match, that 
one of Job ; and sure there is no torture to the rack of a 
disease, nor any poniards in death itself, like those in 
the way or prologue unto it. JEmori nolo, sed me esse 
mortuum nihil euro; I would not die, but care not to 
be dead. Were I of Caesar's religion, I should be of his 
desires, and wish rather to go off at one blow, than to be 
sawed in pieces by the grating torture of a disease. Men 
that look no further than their outsides, think health 
an appertenance unto life, and quarrel with their 
constitutions for being sick ; but I, that have examined the 
parts of man, and know upon what tender filaments that 
fabrick hangs, do wonder that we are not always so ; and, 
considering the thousand doors that lead to death, do thank \ 
my God that we can die but once. 'Tis not only the ! 
mischief of diseases, and the villainy of poisons, that make 
an end of us ; we vainly accuse the fury of guns, and the 
new inventions of death : — it is in the power of every hand 
to destroy us, and we are beholden unto every one we 
meet, he doth not kill us. There is therefore but one 
comfort left, that though it be in the power of the weakest 
arm to take away life, it is not in the strongest to deprive 
us of death. God would not exempt himself from that \ 
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the misery of JmmortaJity m the flesh he uadertook not, 
that was ia it, immortal. Oertainly there is no happiness 
within this circle of flesh ; nor is it in the opticks of these 
eyes to behold felicity. The first day of our jubilee is 
death; the devil hath therefore failed of his desires; we 
are happier with death than we should have been without 
it : there is no misery but in himself, where there is no end 
of misery ; and so indeed, in his own sense, the fitoio ifl in 
the right. He forgets that he can die, who complains of 
misery : we are in the power of no calamity white death 

Sect, xlv.— Kow, besides this literal and positive kind of 
death, there are others whereof divines make mention, and 
those, I think, not merely metaphorical, as mortification, 
dying unto sin and the world. Therefore, I aay, every 
man hath a double horoscope ; one of his humanity, — hla- 
'' .birth, another of hia Christianity, — his baptism : and from 
this do I compute or calculate my nativity j not reckoning 
those Aorte comiusttE,* and odd days, or esteeming myself 
anything, before I was my Saviour's and enrolled in tbo 
register of Ohrist. Whosoever enjoys not this life, I count 
him but an apparition, though he wear about him the 
sensible affections of flesh. In these moral acceptions, the 
way to be immortal is to die daily ; nor can I think I have 
the true theory of death, when I contemplate a ekull or 
behold a skeleton with those vulgar imaginations it casts 
upon us. I have therefore enlarged that common memenlo 
mori into a more Christian memorandum, memenlo quatuor 
novissima, — those four inevitable points of us all, death, 
judgment, heaven, and bell. Neither did the contemplations 
* Tliat tims when the moon ia in aanjaQcCian, and obauurtd b; the 
twi, the astrologers call harm tombustcB. MS. W, — Ed. 
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of the heathens rest in their graves, without a further 
thought, of Erhadamanth or some judicial proceeding 
after death, though in another way, and upon suggestion 
of their natural reasons. I cannot but marvel from what 
sibjl or oracle they stole the prophecy of the world's 
destruction by fire, or whence Lucan learned to say, 

" Commwnia mv/ndo super est rogiM, ossibus astra 
MisiiMrua 



There yet remains to th' world one common fire, 
Wherein our bones with stars shall make one pyre; 
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I believe the world grows near its end ; yet is neither old 
nor decayed, nor will ever perish upon the ruins of its own 
principles. As the work of creation was above nature, 
so is its adversary, annihilation ; without which the world 
hath not its end, but its mutation. Now, what force 
should be able to consume it thus far, without the breath 
of God, which is the truest consuming flame, my philosophy 
cannot inform me. Some believe there went not a minute 
to the world's creation, nor shall there go to its destruc- 
tion ; those six days, so punctually described, make not to 
them one moment, but rather seem to manifest the method 
and idea of that great work in the intellect of God than the 
manner how he proceeded in its operation. I cannot 
dream that there should be at the last day any such 
judicial proceeding, or calling to the bar, as indeed the 
Scripture seems to imply, and the literal commentators 
do oonceive: for unspeakable mysteries in the Scriptures are 
often delivered in a vulgar and illustrative way, and, being 
written unto man, are delivered, not as they truly are, but 
as they may be understood; wherein, nothwithstanding, 
the different interpretations according to different 
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capacities may stand firm with our devotion, nor be 
a°7 way prejui^cial to each single edification. 

Sect. ilvi.-^Now, to determine the day and year of thb 
inevitable time, is not only convincible and statute madness, 
but also manifest impietjj. How shall we interpret Elias's 
six thousand years, or imagine the secret communicated to 
a Kabbi which God hath denied unto his angels ! It had 
been an excellent qutero to have posed the devii o£ Delphos,* 
and must needs have forced him to some strange amphi- 
■*.boIo^, It hath not only mocked the predictions of sundry 
r «■ ^trojogera in ages past, but the prophecies of many melan- 
f heads in these present ; who, neither understanding 
jBHonahly things past nor present, pretend a knowledge of 
things to come ; heads ordained only to manifest the in- 
credible effects of melancholy, and to fulfil old prophecJcs,+ 
rather than be the authors of new. " In those days there 
shall come vara and rumours of wars " to me seems no 
prophecy, but a constant truth in all times verified since it 
was pronounced. " There shall be signs in the moon and 
stars ; " how cornea he then like a thief in the night, when 
he gives an item of his coming 1 That common sign, drawn 
from the revelation of antichrist, is as obscure aa any ; in 
our common compute he hath been come these many years ; 
I but, for my own part, to speak freely [omitting those 

ridiculous anagrams +], I am half of [Paracelaus's] opinion 
I [and think] that antichrist is the philosopher's stone in 

^^^ divinity, for the discovery and invention whereof, though 
^^^ there be prescribed rules, and probable inductions, yet hath 
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• Tha oracle of A-poUo.—ilS. W. 

f In thoae days there shall cotne liars and false prophets. 
t Whereby men labour to prove tha pope antichrist, from their 
le making up the tiamber of tha boast — AU the M6'S. 
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hardly any man attained the perfect discovery thereof. 
That general opinion, that the world grows near its end, 
hath possessed all ages past as nearly as ours. I am afraid 
that the souls that now depart cannot escape that lingering 
expostulation of the saints under the altar qicotisque Domine ? 
how long, O Lord? and groan in the expectation of the 
great jubilea 

Sect, xlyii. — This is the day that must make good that 
great attribute of God, his justice; that must reconcile 
those unanswerable doubts that torment the wisest under- 
standings; and reduce those seeming inequalities and 
respective distributions in this world, to an equality and 
recompensive justice in the next. This is that on© day, 
that shall include and comprehend all that went before it ; 
wherein, as in the last scene, all the actors must enter, to 
complete and make up the catastrophe of this great piece. 
This is the day whose memory hath, only, power to make us 
honest in the dark, and to be virtuous without a witness. 
Ipsa 8U% pretium virtus sihij that virtue is her own reward, 
is but a cold principle, and not able to maintain our variable 
resolutions in a constant and settled way of goodness. I 
have practised that honest artifice of Seneca, and, in my 
retired and solitary imaginations to detain me from the 
foulness of vice, have fancied to myself the presence of my 
dear and worthiest friends, before whom I should lose my 
head rather than be vicious ; yet herein I found that there 
was nought but moral honesty ; and this i;\'as not to be 
virtuous for his sake who must reward us at the last. I 
have tried if I could reach that great resolution of his, to be 
honest without a thought of heaven or hell ; and, indeed I 
found, upon a natural inclination, and inbred loyalty unto 
virtue, that I qould serve her without a livery, yet not in 
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that resolved and venerable way, but that the frailty of my 
nature, upon an easy temptation, might be induced to forget 
I her. The life, therefore, and spirit of nil our actions is tbe 
J resurrection, and a stable apprebensioa that our ashes shall 
' enjoy the fruit of our pious endeavours ; without this, aU 
religion is a fallacy, and those impieties of Lucian, 
Euripides, and Julian, are no blasphemies, but subtile 
verities; and atheists have been the only philosophers. 
Sect, slviii. — How shall the dead arise, is no question 
• of my faith ; to believe only posaibilitiea is not faith, but 
mere philosophy. Blany things are true in divinity, which 
are neither inducible by reason nor confirmable by sense ; 
and many things in philosophy confirmable by sense, yet 
inducible by reason. Thus it is impossible, by any 
solid or demonstrative reasons, to persuade a man to believe 
version of the needle to the north ; though this be 
possible and true, and easily credible, upon a single experi- 
ment unto the sense. I believe that our estranged and 
divided ashes shall unite again ; that our separated dust, 
after so many pilgrimages and transformations into the 
parts of nnnerals, plants, animals, elements, shall, at the 
3 of God, return to their primitive shapes, and join 
again to make up their primary and predestinate forms. 
As at the creation there was a separation of that confused 
mass into its species ; so at the destruction thereof there 
shall be a separation into its distinct individuals. As,-at 
the creation of the world, all the distinct species that we 
behold lay involved in one mass, till the fruitful voice of 
God separated this united multitude into its several species, 

I so, at the last day, when those corrupted relicfcs shall be 

^^^^ scattered in the wilderness of forms, and seem to have 
^^H forgot their proper habits, God, by a power|ul voice, shall 
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command them back into their proper shapes, and call them 
out by their single individuals. Then shall appear the 
fertility of Adam, and the magick of that sperm that hath 
dilated into so many millions. I have often beheld, as a 
miracle, that artificial resurrection and revivification of 
mercury, how being mortified into a thousand shapes, it 
assumes again its own, and returns into its numerical self. 
Let us speak naturally, and like philosophers. The forms 
of alterable bodies in these sensible corruptions perish not ; 
nor, as we imagine, wholly quit their mansions ; but retire 
and contract themselves into their secret and unaccessible 
parts ; where they may best protect themselves from the 
action of their antagonist. A plant or vegetable con- 
sumed to ashes to a contemplative and school-philosopher 
seems utterly destroyed, and the form to have taken his 
leave for ever ; but to a se nsible artist the forms are not 
perished, but withdrawn into their incombustible part,, 
where they lie secure from the action of that devouring 
element. This is made good by experience, which can 
from the ashes of a plant revive the plant, and from its 
cinders recall it into its stalk and leaves again. What the 
art of man can do in these inferior pieces, what blasphemy 
is it to affirm the finger of God cannot do in those more 
perfect and sensible structures? This is that mystical 
philosophy, from whence no true scholar becomes an 
atheist, but from the visible efiects of nature grows up a 
real divine, and beholds not in a dream, as Ezekiel, but in 
an ocular and visible object, the types of his resurrection. 

Sect. xlix. — iNow, the necessary mansions of our restored 
selves are those two contrary and incompatible places we 
call hjQ^zgn and ^11. To define them, or strictly to deter- 
mine what and where these are, surpasseth my divinity. 
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That elegant apostle, which Beemed to have a glimpse of 
heaven, hath left hut a negative deacription thereof ; wHcli 
neither eje hath Been, nor ear hath heard, nor can enter into 
V the heart of man: he was translated out of himself to behold 
it ; but, being returned into himaelf, could not express it. 
Saint John's deSEiiption by emeralds, chrysolites, and 
precious stones, is too weak to express the material heaven 
we behold. Briefly, therefore, where the soul hath the full 
li measure and complement of happiness; where the boundless 
\ appetite of that spirit remains completely satisfied that it 
can neither desire addition nor alteration ; that, I think, is 
tculfJieM.fin ' and this can only be in the enjoyment oE that 
essence, whose infinite goodness is able to terminate the 
desires of itself, and the unsatiable wishes of ours. Wherever 
God will thus manifest himself, there is heaven, though 
within the circle of this sensible world. Thus, the soul of 
man may be in heaven anywhere, even within the limits of 
his own proper body; and when it ceaseth to live in the body 
it may remain in its own soul, that is, its Creator. And 
thus we may say that Saint Paul, whether in the body or 
out of the body, was yet in heaven. To place it in the 
empyreal, or beyond the tenth sphere, is to forget the world's 
destruction; for when this sensible world shall be destroyed, 
all shall then be here as it is now there, an empyreal heaveo, 
a guosi vacuity; when to ask where heaven is, is to demand 
where the presence of God is, or where we have the glory 
of that happy vision, Mosea, that was bred up in all the 
learning of tlie Egyptians, committed a gross absurdity in 
philosophy, when with these eyes of flesh lie desired to see 
God, and petitioned his Maker, that is truth itself, to a con- 
tradiction. Those that imagine heaven and hell neighbours, 
and conceive a vicinity between tliose two extremes, upon 
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consequence of the parable, where Dives discoursed with 
L azarus, in Abrahams bosom, do too grossly conceive of 
"ffioseglorified creatures, whose eyes shall easily out-see the 
sun, and behold without perspective the extremest distances; 
for if. there shall be, in our glorified eyes, the faculty of 
sight and reception of objects, I could think the visible 
species there to be in as unlimitable a way as now the 
intellectual. I grant that two bodies placed beyond the 
tenth sphere, or in a vacuity, according to Aristotle's philo- 
sophy, could not behold each other, because there wants 
a body or medium to hand and transport the visible rays 
of the object unto the sense; but when there shall be a 
general defect of either medium to convey, or light to pre- 
pare and dispose that medium, and yet a perfect vision, we 
must suspend the rules of our philosophy, and make all 
good by a more absolute piece of opticks. 

Sect. l. — I cannot tell how to say that fire is the essence 
of hell; I know not what to make of purgatory, or conceive ^ 
a fiame that can either prey upon, or purify the substance 
of a soul. Those flames of sulphur, mentioned in the scrip- 
tures, I take not to be understood of this present hell, but 
of that to come, where fire shall make up the complement of 
our tortures, and have a body or subject whereon to mani- 
fest its tyranny. Some who have had the honour to be 
textuary in divinity are of opinion it shall be the same 
specifical fire with ours. This is hard to conceive, yet can I 
make good how even that may prey upon our bodies, and yet 
not consume us : for in this material world, there are bodies 
that persist invincible in the powerfulest flames; and though, 
by the action of fire, they fall into ignition and liquation, 
yet will they never suffer a destruction. I would gladly 
know how Moses, with an actual fire, calcined or burnt the 
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V golden calf into powder : for that mysticftl metal of gold, 
whose solary and celestial nature I admire, exposed unto 
the violence of fire, grows only hot, and liquefies, tut con- 
Bunieth not; ao when the consumable and volatile pieces of 
our bodies shall be refined into a more impregnable and 
fixed temper, like gold, though they suffer from the action 
of flames, they shall never perish, but lie immortal in the 
arms of fire. And sorely, if this frame must aufier only by 
the action of this element, there will man; bodies escape ; 
and not only heaven, but earth will not be at an end, but 
rather a beginning. For at present it is not earth, but a 
composition of fi re, water, earth, and air ; but at that time, 
spoiled of these ingnsdients, it shall appear in a substance 
more like itself, its ashes. Philosophers that opinioned the 

I world's destraction by fire, did never dream of annihilation, 
which is heyond tho power of sublunary causes; for the last 
and proper action of that element is but vitriii cation, or a 
reduction of a body into glass ; and therefore some of our 
chymioks facetiously aflirm, that, at the last fire, all shall 
^.be crystalized and reverberated into glass, which is the 
utmost action of that element. Nor need we fear this term, 
annihilation, or wonder that God will destroy the works of 
bis creation : for man subsisting, who is, and will then truly 
appear, a microcosm, the world cannot be said to be destroyed. 
For tlie eyes of God, and perhaps also of our glorified selves, 
shall as really behold and contemplate the world, in its 
epitome or contracted essence, as now it doth at large and 
in its dilated substance. In the seed of a plant, to the eyes 
of God, and to the understanding of man, tliougb in an 
invisible way, there esist the perfect leaves, flowers, and 
fruit thereof; for things that are inpogee to the sense, are 
■V- actually existent to the understanding. Thus God beholds 
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all things, who contemplates as fully his works in their 
epitome as in their full volume, and beheld as amply the 
whole world, in that little compendium of the sixth day, as 
in the scattered and dilated pieces of those five before. 

Sect, ll — Men commonly set forth the torments of hell 
by fire, and the extremity of corporal afflictions, and describe 
hell in the same method that Mahomet doth heaven. This 
indeed makes a noise, and drums in popular ears : but if 
this be the terrible piece thereof, it is not worthy to stand 
in diameter with heaven, whose happiness consists in that 
part that is best able to comprehend it, that immortal essence, 
that translated divinity and colony of God, the soul. 
Surely, though we place hell under earth, the devil's walk 
and purlieu is about it. Men speak too popularly who place 
it in those flaming mountains, which to grosser apprehen- 
sions represent hell. The h§a£tjofjQaflix.ia.Ji]bie place the 
devila..dwgll jjj; I feel sometimes a hell within myself; 
Lucifer keeps his court in my breast ; Legion is revived in 
me. There are as many hells as Anaxagoras conceited 
worlds. There was more than one hell in Magdalene, when 
there were seven devils ; for every devil is an hell unto him- 
self ; he holds enough of torture in his own uhi ; and needs 
not the misery of circumference to afflict him : and thus, a 
distracted conscience here is a shadow or introduction unto 
hell hereafter. Who can but pity the merciful intention of 
those hands that do destroy themselves ? The devil, were 
it in his power, would do the like; which being impos- 
sible, his miseries are endless, and he suffers most in that 
attribute wherein he is impassible, his immortality. 
/ Sect. lii. — ^I thank God, and with joy I mention it, I was 
' never afraid of hell, nor ever grew pale at the description of 
that place. I have so fixed my contemplations on heaven, 
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that T have almost forgot the idoa of hell ; and am afraid 
rather to lose the joys of the one, than endure the misery of 
the other : to be deprived of them la a perfect hell, and needs 
metliiulca no addition to complete our afflictiona. That 
terrible terra hath never detained me from ain, nor do I owe 
any good action to the na,rae thereof, j fear God, yet am 
not afraid of him; his merciea make me ashameS^ of my 
sing," liofore his judf^meats afraid thereof : these are the 
forced and secondary method of his wisdom, which he Dseth 
but as the last remedy, and upon provocation ; — a course 
rather to deter the wicked, than incite the virtuoua to hia 
worship. I can hardly think there was ever any scared 
I into heaven : they go the fairest way to heaven that would 
' serve God without a hell ; other mercenaries, that crouch 
unto him in fear of hell, though they term themselves the 
servants, are indeed but the slaves, of the Almighty, 

Sect, liil^ — And to be true, and speak my soul, when I 
survey the occurrences of my life, and cal! into accoont the 
finger of God, I can perceive nothing but an abyss and mass 
of mercies, either in general to mankind, or in particular to 
loysell And, whether out of the prejudice of my affection, 
or an inverting and partial conceit of his mercies, I know 
not, — but those which others term crosses, afflictions, judg- 
ments, misfortunes, to nie, who inquire further into them 
than their visible effects, they both appear, and in event 
have ever proved, the secret and dissembled favours of hia 
affection. It is a singular piece of wisdom to apprehend 
truly, and without passion, the works of God, and so well to 
distinguish his justice from his mercy as not to miscall those 
noble attributes ; yet it is likewise an honest piece of logick 
so to dispute and argue the proceedings of God as to dis- 
tinguish even his judgments into mercies. For Ood is 
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merciful unto all, because better to the worst than the best 
deserve ; and to say Jae puuisheth none in_JJiiia-Jsiorld, 
though it be a paradox, is no absurdity. To one that hath 
committed murder, if the judge should only ordain a fine, it 
were a madness to call this a punishment, and to repine at 
the sentence, rather than admire the clemency of the judge. 
Thus, our offences being mortal, and deserving not only 
death but damnation, if the goodness of God be content to 
traverse and pass them over with a loss, misfortune, or 
disease ; what frenzy were it to term this a punishment, 
rather than an extremity of mercy, and to groan under the 
rod of his judgments rather than admire the sceptre of his 
mercies 1 Therefore to adore, honour, and admire him, is 
a debt of gratitude due from the obligation of our nature, 
states, and conditions : ^nd with these thoughts He that 
knows them best will not deny that I adore him. That I 
obtain heaven, and the bliss thereof, is accidental, and not 
the intended work of my devotion ; it being a felicity I can 
neither think to deserve nor scarce in modesty to expect. 
For these two ends of us all, either as rewards or punish- 
ments, are mercifully ordained and disproportionably dis- 
posed unto our actions ; the one being so far beyond our 
deserts, the other so infinitely below our demerits. 

Sect. liv. — ^There is no salvation to those that believe 
not in Christ ; that is, say some, since his nativity, and, as 
divinity affirmeth, before also ; which makes me much 
apprehend the end of those honest worthies and philosophers 
which died before his incarnation. It is hard to place those 
souls in hell, whose worthy lives do teach us virtue on earth. 
Methinks, among those many subdivisions of hell, there 
v might have been one limbo left for these. What a strange 
vision will it be to see their poetical fictions converted into 
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d their imagined aad fancied furies into real 
devils I Hot strange to them will sound the history of 
Adam, when they shall suffer for him they never heard of I 
When they [that] derive their genealogy from the gods, 
shall know they are the unhappy issue of sinful man J It is 
OD insolent part of reason, to controvert the worfca of God, 
or question the justice of his proceedings. Oould humility 
tes^ others, as it hath instructed me, to contemplate the 
infinite and incomprehensible distance betwixt the Creator 
and the creature ; or did we suriously perpend that one 
simile of St, Paul, " shall the vessel say to the potter, why 
haat thou made me thus ) " it would prevent these arrogant 
disputes of reason : nor would we argue the definitive sen- 
tence of God, either to heaven or hell. Men that live 
Hi^nrHjiig In tliH right role and law of reaa on. live but' in 
their own kind, as beaata do in their s ; who justly obey the 
: prescript of their natures, and therefore cannot reasonably 
demand a reward ot their actions, aa only obeying the natural 
dictates of their reason. It will, therefore, and muat, at 
last appear, that all salvation is through Chriat : which 
verity, I fear, these great examples of virtue must confirm, 
and make it good how the perfec test actions of earth hav e 
no title or claim ypt" hpft^^^m 

Sect, lv.— Nor truly do I think the livea of these, or of 
any other, were ever correspondent, or in all points con- 
formable, unto their doctrines. It is evident that Aristotle 
transgressed the rule of his own ethicks ; the sboicks, that 
condemn paaaion, and command a man to laugh in Phalaria's 
bull, could not endure without a groan a fit of the stone or 
collick. The scepticka, that affirmed they knew nothing, 
even in that opinion confute themselves, and thought they ' 
knew more than all the world beside. Diogenes I hold to 
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be the most vainglorious man of his time, and more ambitious / 
in refusing all honours, than Alexander in rejecting nona \ 
Vice and the devil put a fallacy upon our reasons ; and, 
provoking us too hastily to run from it, entangle and pro- 
found us deeper in it. The duke of Venice, that [yearly] 
weds himself unto the sea, by [casting thereunto] a ring of 
gold, I will not accuse of prodigality, because it is a 
solemnity of good use and consequence in the state : but 
the philosopher, that threw his money into the sea to avoid 
avarice, was a notorious prodigal. There is no road or 
ready way to virtue; it is not an easy point of art to 
disentangle ourselves from this riddle or web of sin. To 
perfect virtue, as to religion, there is required a panoplia^ 
or complete armour; that whilst we lie at close ward 
against one vice, we lie not open to the veney of another. 
And indeed wiser discretions, that have the thread of reason 
to conduct them, offend without a pardon ; whereas under 
heads may stumble without dishonour. There go so many 
circumstances to piece up one good action, that it is a lesson 
to be good, and we are forced to be virtuous by the book. 
Again, the practice of men holds not an equal pace, yea and 
often runs counter to their theory; wr Bfltnr°^ly \ivy" 
w jiat ia goody but naturally pursue what is evil : the 
rhetorick wiierewith I persuade another cannot persuade 
myself. There is a depraved appetite in us, that will 
with patience hear the learned instructions of reason, but 
yet perform no further than agrees to its own irregular 
humour. In brief, we all are mo nstera ; that is, a com- 
position of man and beasTT'wherein we must endeavour, to 
be as the poets fancy that wise man, Chiron; that is, to 
have the region of man above that of beast, and sense toY^ 
sit but at the feet of reason. Lastly, I do desire with God 
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tliat all, but yet affirm with men that few, shall know 
E&lvatjon, — that the bridge is narrow, the passage strait 
auto life : yet those who do confine the church of God either 
to particular nations, churches, or families, have made it far 
narrower than our Saviour ever meant it. 

Sect, lvl — The vulgarity of those judgments that wrap 
the church of God in Strabo'a oloak, and restrain it unto 
Europe, aeera to me as had geographers as Alexander, who 
thought he had conquered all the world, when he had not 
subdued the half of any part thereof. For we cannot deny 
the church of God both in Asia and Africa, if we do not 
forget the peregrinations of the apostles, the deaths of the 
martyrs, the sessions of many and (even in our reformed 
judgnient) lawful councils, held in those parts in the 
minority and nonage of ours. Nor must a few differences, 
more remarkable in the eyes of man than, perhaps, in the 
judgment of God, excommunicate from heaven one another; 
much less those Christians who ai'e in a manner all martyrs, 
maintaining their faith in the noble way of perseoution, and 
serving God in the £re, whereas we honour him but in the 
sunshine. 

'Tis true, we all hold there is a number of elect, and many 
to be saved ; yet, take our opinions together, and from the 
confusion thereof, there will be no such thing as salvation, 
nor shall any one be saved : for, first, the church of Rome 
condemneth us ; we likewise them ; the sub-reformists and 
sectaries sentence the doctrine of our church ae damnable ; 
the atomist, or familist, reprobates all these ; and all these, 
them again. Thus, wliilst the mercies of God do promise 
us heaven, our conceits and opinions exclude us from that 
place. There must be therefore more than one St. Fet«r ; 
partioolor churches and sects usurp the gates of heaven, 
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and turn the key against each other ; and thus we go to 
heaven against each other's wills, conceits, and opinions, 
and, with as much uncharity as ignorance, do err, I fear, in 
points not only of our own, but one another's salvation. 

Sect, lvil — I believe many are saved who to man seem 
reprobated, and many are reprobated who in the opinion and 
sentence of man stand elected. There will appear, at the 
last day, strange and unexpected examples, both of his 
justice and his mercy; and, therefore, to define either is 
folly in man, and insolency even in the devils. Those acute 
and subtile spirits, in all their sagacity, can hardly 
divine who shall be saved ; which if they could prognostick, 
their labour were at an end, nor need they compass the 
earth, seeking whom they may devour. Those who, upon a 
rigid application of the law, sentence Solomon unto damna- 
tion, condemn not only him, but themselves, and the whole 
world ; for by the letter and written word of God, we are 
without exception in the state of death : but there is a 
prerogative of God, and an arbitrary pleasure above the 
letter of his own law, by which alone we can pretend unto 
salvation, and through which Solomon might be as easily 
saved as those who condemn him. 

Sect, lviii — The number of those who pretend unto 
salvation, and those infinite swarms who think to pass 
through the eye of this needle, have much amazed me. 
That name and compellation of '* little fiock" doth not 
comfort, but deject, my devotion ; especially when I reflect 
upon mine own unworthiness, wherein, according to my 
humble apprehensions, I am below them all. I believe 
there shall never be an anarchy in heaven ; but, as there 
are hierarchies amongst the angels, so shall there be degrees 
of priority amongst the saints. Yet is it, I protest, beyond 
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my umbitioa to aspire unto the first ranks ; my desires only 
/ are, and I shall be happy therein, to be but the last man, and 
I bring up the rear in heaven. 

Sect. lix. — Again, I am confident, and fully persuaded, 
yet dare not take my oath, of my salvation. I am, as it 
were, sure, and do believe without all doubt, that there is 
Buch a city as Constantinople ; yet, for me to take my oath 
thereon were a kiad of perjury, because I hold no infallible 
warrant from my own sense to confirm ma in tho certainty 
thereof. And truly, though many pretend to an absolute 
certainty of their salvation, yet, when an humble soul shall 
contemplate her own unworthiness, she shall meet with 
many doubts, and suddenly find how little we stand in need 
of the precept of St. Paul, " work out your salvation wi(A 
ftwr awL trrniAling." That which is the cause of my 
election, I hold to be the cause of my salvation, which was 
the mercy and heneplacil of God, before I was, or the 
foundation of the world, " Before Abraham was, I am," is 
the saying of Christ, yet is it true in some sense if I say it 
of myself ; for I was not only before myself but Adam, that 
is, in the idea of God, and the decree of that synod hold 
from all eternity. And in this sense, I soy, the world was 
I before the creation, and at an end before it had a beginning. 
I And thus was I dead before I was alive ; though my grave 
1 be England, my dyiog place was Paradise ; and Eve 
miscarried of me, before she conceived of Cain. 

Sect. lx. — Insolent zeals, that do decry good works and 
rely only upon faith, take not away merit ; for, depending 
upon the efficacy of their faith, they enforce the condition of 
God, and in a more sophistical way do seam to challenge 
heaven. It was decreed by God that only those that lapped 
in the water like dogs, should have the honour t 
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the Midianites ; yet could none of those justly challenge, or 
imagine he deserved, that honour thereupon. I do not deny 
but that truejaith, and such as God requires, is not only a 
mark or token, but also a means> of our s alvationj but, 
where to find this, is as obscure to me as my last end. And 
if our Saviour could object, unto his own disciples and 
favourites, a faith that, to the quantity of a grain of mustard 
seed, is able to remove mountains; surely that which we 
boast of is not anything, or, at the most, but a remove from 
nothing. 

This is the tenour of my belief ; wherein, though there 
be many things singular, and to the humour of my irregular y. 

self, yet, if they square not with maturer judgments, I dis- //\i/Jr^ 
claim them, and do no further favour them than the learned / '^A 
and best judgments shall authorize them. '•^ 
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Sect. i. — Now, for that other virtue o f charity^ without 
which faith is a mere notion and of no existence, I have 
ever endeavoured to nourish the merciful disposition and 
humane inclination I borrowed from my parents, and 
regulate it to the written and prescribed laws of charity. 
And, if I hold the true anatomy of myself, I am delineated 
and naturally framed to such a piece of virtue — for I am of 
a constitution so general that it consorts and s)anpathizeth 
with all things ; I have no antipathy, or rather idiosyncrasy, ^ 
in diet, humour, air, anything. I wonder not at the French 
for their dishes of frogs, snails, and toadstools, nor at the v 
Jews for locusts and grasshoppers; but, being amongst 
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them, make them my common viands; and I find they 
agree with my stomach as weU as theirs. I could digest a 
salad gathered in a churchyard as well as in a garden. I 
cannot start at the presence of a serpent, scorpion, lisard, 
or salamander ; at the sight of a toad or viper, I find in me 
no desire to take up a stone to destroy them. I feel not in 
myself those common antipathies that I can discover in 

• others : those national repugnances do not touch me, nor 
do I behold with prejudice the French, Italian, Spaniard, 
or Dutch ; but, where I find their actions in balance with 
my countrymen's, I honour, love, and embrace them, in the 
same degree. I was bom in the eighth climate, but seem 
to be framed and constellated unto all. I am no plant 
that will not prosper out of a garden. All places, all airs, 
make unto me one country ; I am in England everywhere, 
and under any meridian, I have been shipwrecked, yet am 
not enemy with the sea or winds ; I can study, play, or 
sleep in a tempest. In brief, I am averse from nothing: 
my conscience would give me the lie if I should say I 
absolutely detest or hale any essence, but the devil ; or so 
at least abhor anything, but that we might come to com- 
position. If there be any among those common objects of 
hatred I do contemn and laugh at, it is that great enemy of 

V reason, virtue, and religion, the ..multitude.; that numerous 
I piece of monstrosity, which, taken asunder, seem men, and 

* the reasonable creatures of God, but, confused together, 
I make but one great beast, and a monstrosity more pro- 
digious than Hydra. It is no breach of charity to call 
these fools ; it is the style all holy writers have afibrded 
them, set down by Solomon in canonical scripture, and a 
point of our faith to believe so. Neither in the name of 
multitude do I only include the base and minor sort of 
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people : there is a rabble even amongst the gentry ; a sort v 
of plebeian heads, whose fancy moves with the same wheel 
as those ; men in the same level with mechanicks, though 
their fortunes do somewhat gild their infirmities, and their 
purses compound for their follies. But, as in casting 
account three or four men together come short in account 
of one man placed by himself below them, so neither are a 
troop of these ignorant Doradoes of that true esteem and 
value as many a forlorn person, whose condition doth place 
him below their feet Let us speak like politicians ; there 
is a nobility without heraldry, a natural dignity, whereby vx 
one man is ranked with another, another filed before him, 
according to the quality of his desert, and pre-eminence of 
his good parts. Though the corruption of these times, and 
the bias of present practice, wheel another way, thus it was 
in the first and primitive commonwealths, and is yet in the 
integrity and cradle of well ordered politics : till corruption 
getteth ground; — ruder desires labouring after that which 
wiser considerations contemn ; — every one having a liberty 
to amass and heap up riches, and they a licence or faculty 
to do or purchase anything. 

Sect. ii. — This general and indifferent temper of mine 
doth more nearly dispose me to this noble virtue. It is a 
happiness to be bom and framed unto virtue, and to grow | 
up firom the ^ pprn f>f natiirf , j uthcrthan the inoculations ' 
a nd forced grafts of educ atJon : yet, if we are directed only 
by our particular natures, and regulate our inclinations by 
no higher rule than that of our reasons, we are but 
moralists \ divinity will still call us heathens. Therefore this 
great work of charity must have other motives, ends, and 
impulsions. I give no alms to satisfy the hunger of my 
brother, but to fiilfil and accomplish the will and command 
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•* of my God ; I draw not my purse for his sake that demands 
it, but his that enjoined it; I relieve no man upon the 
rhetorick of his miseries, nor to content mine own. com- 
\ miserating disposition ; for this is still but moral charity, 
, g,nd an act^ that oweth morejto passion than reasofi^ Be 
that relieves another upon the bare suggestion'aiiH^ bowels 
of pity doth not this so much for his sake as for his own : 
for by compassion we make another's misery our own ; and 
so, by relieving them, we relieve ourselves also. It is as 
V erroneous a conceit to redress other men's misfortimes upon 
the common considerations of merciful natures, that it may 
be one day our own case ; for this is a sinister and politick 
kind of charity, whereby we seem to bespeak the pities 
of men in the like occasions. And truly I have observed 
that those professed eleemosynaries, though in a crowd 
or multitude, do yet direct and place tlieir petitions on a 
few and selected persons ; there is surely a physiognomy, 
which those experienced and master mendicants observe, 
w whereby they instantly discover a merciful aspect, and will 
single out a face, wherein they spy the signatures and marks 
of mercy. For there are mystically in our faces certain 
characters which carry in them the raotlo of our souls, 
wherein he that cannot read ABC may read our natures. I 
I hold, moreover, that there is a phytognomy, or physiognomy, 
^ not only of men, but of plants and vegetables ; and in 
every one of them some outward figures which hang as 
signs or bushes of their inward forms. The finger of God 
hath left an inscription upon all his works, not graphical, or 
composed of letters, but of their several forms, constitu- 
tions, parts, and operations, which, aptly joined together, 
do make one word that doth express their natures. By 
these letters God calls the stars by their names ; and by this 
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alphabet Adam assigned to every creature a name peculiar ^ 
to its nature. Now, there are, besides these characters in 
our faces, certain mystical figures in our hands, which I 
dare not call mere dashes, strokes d, la volee or at random, 
because delineated by a pencil that never works in vain ; 
and hereof I take more particular notice, because I carry 
that in mine own hand which I could never read of nor 
discover in another. Aristotle, I confess, in his acute and 
singular book of physiognomy, hath made no mention of 
chiromanc y : yet I believe the Egyptians, who were nearer 
addicted to those abstruse and mystical sciences, had a 
knowledge therein : to which those vagabond and counter- 
feit Egyptians did after pretend, and perhaps retained a few 
corrupted principles, which sometimes might verify their 
prognosticks. 

It is the common wonder of all men, how, among so many 
millions of faces, there should be none alike : now, contrary, 
I wonder as much how there should be any. He that shall 
consider how many thousand several words have been care- 
lessly and without study composed out of twenty-four letters ; 
withal, how many hundred lines there are to be drawn in 
the fabrick of one man ; shall easily find that this variety is 
necessary: and it will be very hard that they shall so 
concur as to make one portrait like another. Let a painter 
carelessly limn out a million of faces, and you shall find them 
all different; yea, let him have his copy before him, yet, 
after all his art, there will remain a sensible distinction : for 
the pattern or example of everything is the perfectest in 
that kind, whereof we still come short, though we transcend 
or go beyond it ; because herein it is wide, and agrees not 
in all points unto its copy. Nor doth the similitude of 
creatures disparage the variety of nature, nor any way 
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confound the works of God. For even in things alike there is 
diversity ; and those that do seem to accord do manifestly 
disagree. And thus is man like God; for, in the same 

\ things that we resemble him we are utterly different from 
him. There was never anything so like another as in all 
points to concur ; there will ever sorae reserved difference 
slip in, to prevent the identity; without which two several 
things would not be alike, but the same, which is impossible. 
Sect. hi. — But, to return from philosophy to charity, I 
hold not so narrow a conceit of this virtue as to conceive, 
that to give alms is only to be charitable, or think a piece of 
liberality can comprehend the total of charity. Divinity 
hath wisely divided the act thereof into many branches, and 
hath taught us, in this narrow way, many paths unto good- 
ness ; as many ways as we may do good, so many ways we 
may be charitable. There are infirmities not only of body, 

' but of s oul and fortun es, which do require the merciful hand 
of our abilities. I cannot contemn a man for ignorance, 
but behold him with as much pity as I do Lazarus. It is 
no greater charity to clothe his body than to apparel the 
nakedness of his soul. It is an honourable object to see the 
reasons of other men wear our liveries, and their borrowed 
understandings do hornage to the bounty of ours. It is the 
cheapest way of beneficence, and, like the natural charity of 
the sun, illuminates another without obscuring itself. To 
be reserved and caitiff in this part of goodness is the sor- 
didest piece of covetousness, and more contemptible than 
the pecuniary avarice. To this (as calling myself a scholar) 
I am obliged by the duty of my condition, I make not 
therefore my head a grave, but a treasury of knowledge. 
I intend no monoply, but a community in learning, ^Lstudy 

, JioX for my own sake only, but for theirs that study not for 
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theniselYes. I envy no man that knows more than myself, 
but pity them that know less. I instruct no man as an 
exercise of my knowledge, or with an intent rather to nourish 
and keep it alive in mine own head than beget and propa- 
gate it in his. And, in the midst of all my endeavours, 
there is but one thought that dejects me, that ray required 
parts must perish with myself, nor can be legacied among V 
my honoured friends. I cannot fall out [with] or condemn 
a man for an error, or conceive why a difference in opinion 
should divide; an aflfection ; for controversies, disputes, and 
argumentations, both in philosophy and in divinity, if they 
meet with discreet and peaceable natures, do not infringe 
the laws of charity. In all disputes, so much as there is of 
passion, so much there is of nothing to the purpose ; for 
then reason, like a bad hound, spends upon a false scent, 
and forsakes the question first started. And this is one 
reason why controversies are never determined ; for, though 
they be amply proposed, they are scarce at all handled ; they 
do so swell with unnecessary digressions ; and the paren- 
thesis on the party is often as large as the main discourse 
upon the subject The foundations of religion are already 
established, and the principles of salvation subscribed unto 
by all. There remain not many controversies worthy a 
passion, and yet never any dispute it without, not only in 
divinity but inferior arts. What a paTpaxofivofiax^a and 
hot skirmish is betwixt S. and T. in Lucian! How do 
grammarians hack and slash for the genitive case* in 
Jupiter! How do they break their own pates, to salve 
that of Priscian ! Si foret in terris^ rideret Democritus, 
Yea, even amongst wiser militants, how many wounds have 
been given and credits slain, for the poor victory of an 

* Whether Jovls or Jupitris. 
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oinnion, or beggarly conquest of a distinction ! Scholars 
are men of peace, they bear no arms, but their tongues are 
sharper than Actius's razor ; their pens carry fiirther, and 
give a louder report than thunder. I had rather stand in 
the shock of a basilisk than in the fury of a merciless pen. 
It is not mere zeal to learning, or devotion to the muses, 
that wiser princes patron the arts, and carry an indulgent 
aspect unto scholars ; but a desire to have their names 
eternized by the memory of their writings, and a fear of the 
revengeful pen of succeeding ages : for these are the men 
that, when they have played their parts, and had their exits, 
must step out and give the moral of their scenes, and deliver 
unto posterity an inventory of their virtues and vices. And 
surely there goes a great deal of conscience to the compiling 
of an history; there is no reproach to the scandal of a story; 
it is such an authentick kind of falsehood, that with 
authority belies our good names to all nations and posterity. 

Sect. iv. — There is a nother offence unto charity, which 

no author hath ever written of, and few take notice of, and 

thaf s the reproach, not of whole professions, mysteries, and 

/ conditions, but of whole nations, wherein by opprobrious 

epithets we . miscal each o ther, and, by an uncharitable 

logick, from a disposition in a few, conclude a habit in all. 

" Le matin Angloia, et le brAvacba Eacoasoia ; 

Lb bougra Italien, et lafol Fran^oia ; 

Le poltron RomaiTi, le Inrron de Oaacogne, 

L'EapngDol saperbe, at I'AlliimaiL yrrogcii," 

St. Paul, that calls the Cretians hars, dotli it but indi- 
rectly, and upon quotation of their own poet, It is as 
bloody a thought in one way as Nero's was in another. 
For by a word we wound a thousand, and at one blow 
assassin the honour of a nation. It is as complete a piece 
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of madness to miscal and rave against the times ; or think 
to recall men to reason by a fit of passion. Democritus, 
that thought to laugh the times into goodness, seems to me 
as deeply hypochondriack as Heraclitus, that bewailed 
them. It moves not my spleen to behold the multitude in 
their proper hunaours ; that is, in their fits of folly and 
madness, as well understanding that wisdom is not profaned 
unto the world; and it is the privilege of a few to be 
virtuous. They that endeavour to abolish vice destroy also 
virtue ; for contraries, though they destroy one another, are v 
yet the life of one another. Thus virtue (abolish vice) is an 
idea. Again, the community of sin doth not disparage 
goodness ; for, when vice gains upon the major part, virtue, 
in whom it remains, becomes more excellent, and, being 
lost in some, multiplies its goodness in others, which remain 
untouched, and persist entire in the general inundation. I 
can therefore behold vice without a satire, content only with 
an admonition, or instructive reprehension; for noble 
natures, and such as are capable of goodness, are railed 
into vice, that might as easily be admonished into virtue ; 
and we should be all so far the orators of goodness as to 
protect her from the power of vice, and maintain the cause 
of injured truth.f^ No man can justly censure or condemn x^ 
another ; because, indeed, no man truly knows another, \ 
This I perceive in myself ; for I am in the dark to all the 
world, and my nearest friends behold me but in a cloud. 
Those that know me but superficially think less of me than 
I do of myself; those of my near acquaintance think more; 
God who truly kn ow_s_me3_krKHgs-4ha^ aift-iiothing : for he n/ 
only beholds me, and all the world, who looks not on us 
through a derived ray, or a trajection of a sensible species, 
but beholds the substance without the help of accidents, 
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and the forms of things, as we their operations. Further, 
no mail can judge another, because no man know;' liim^f)f; 
for we censure others but as they disagree from that humour 
which we fancy laudable in ourselves, and commend others 
but for that wherein they seem to quadrate and consent 
with us. So that in conclusion, all is but that we ali con- 
demn, 5diUa3£e. 'Tis the general complaint of these times, 
and perhaps of those past, that charity grows cold ; which 
I perceive most verified in those which most do manifest 
the fires and flames of zeal ; for it is a virtue that best 
agrees with coldest natures, and such as are complexioned 
for humility. But how shall we expect charity towards 
otliers, when we are uncharitable to ourselves? "Charity 

I begins at home," is the voice of the world; yet is every 
man his greatest enemy, and as it were his own executioner. 
Non oceides, is the commandment of God, yet scarce 
observed by any man ; for I perceive every man is his own 
Atropos, and lends a hand to cut the thread of his own 
days. Cain was not therefore the first murderer, but Adam, 
who brought in death ; whereof he beheld the practice and 
example in his own son Abel ; and saw that verified in the 
experience of another which faith could not persuade him 
in the theory of himself. 
Sect. v. — There is, I think, no man that apprehendcth 
his own miseries less than myself; and no man that so 
nearly apprehends another's, I could lose an arm without 
u a tear, and with few groans, methinks, be quartered into 
pieces ; yet can I weep most seriously at a play, and receive 
with a true passion the counterfeit griefs of those known 
and professed impostures. It is a barbarous part of 
inhumanity to add unto any afRicted parties misery, or 
endeavour to multiply in any man a passion whose singie 
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nature is already above his patience. This was the greatest 
affliction of Job, and those nhjignfi PYpnshilaHnris of his ^ 
friend s a deeper injury th an th<^ H^i ynright blows of th e 
devil. It is not the tears of our own eyes only, but of our 
friends also, that do exhaust the current of our sorrows ; 
which, falling into many streams, runs more peaceably, and 
is contented with a narrower channel It is an act within 
the power of charity, to translate a passion out of one breast 
into another, and to divide a sorrow almost out of itself; 
for an affliction, like a dimension, may be so divided as, if 
not indivisable, at least to become insensible. Now with 
my friend I desire not to share or participate, but to 
engross, his sorrows ; that, by making them mine own, I 
may more easily discuss them : for in mine own reason, and 
within myself, I can command that which I cannot entreat 
without myself, and within the circle of another. I have 
often thought those noble pairs and examples of friendship, 
not so truly histories of what had been, as fictions of what 
should be ; but I now perceive nothing in them but possi- 
bilities, nor anything in the heroick examples of Damon 
and Pythias, Achilles, and Patroclus, which, methinks, upon 
some grounds, I could not perform within the narrow com- 
pass of myself. That a man should lay down his life for his 
friend seems strange to vulgar aflfections and such as confine 
themselves within that worldly principle, " charity begins at 
home," For mine own part, I could never remember the 
relations that I held unto myself, nor the respect that I 
owe unto my own nature, in the cause of God, my country, 
and my friends. Next to these three, I do embrace myself. 
I confess I do not observe that order that the schools 
ordain our aflfections — to love our parents, wives, children, 
and then our friends; for, excepting the injunctions of 
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religion, I do not find in myself siicli a necessary and 
indissoluble sympathy to all those of my blood. I hope I 
do not break the fifth commandment, if I conceive 
Jove my friend before the nearest o f my bloo d, even those 
Jhom Towe the principles of life. I never yet cast a 
Itrue affection on a woman ; but I have loved my fiiend, as 
jl do virtue, my soul, my God, From hence, methinks, I 
do conceive how God loves man ; what happiness there is 
|in the love of God. Omitting all other, there are three 
t mystical unions; two natures in one person; three 
^persons in one nature ; one soul in two bodies. For 
though, indeed, they be really divided, yet are they so 
united, as they seem but one, and make rather a duality 
than two distinct souls. 

Sect. vi. — ^There are wonders in true aflection. It is a 
body of enigmas, mysteries, and riddles ; wherein two so -J 
become one as they both become two : I love my friend 
before myself, and yet, methiaks, I do not love him enou^-h. 
Some few moatha hence, my multiplied aSectioa will make 
me believe I have not loved hira at all. When I am from 
him, I am dead till I bo with him. United soals are not 
satisfied with embraces, but desire to be truly each other ; 
which being impossible, their desires are infinite, and mnst 
proceed without a possibility of satisfactiou. Another 
miseiy there is in aflection ; that whom we truly love like 
our own selves, we forget their looks, nor can our memory 
I retain the idea of their faces ; and it is no wonder, for they 
are ourselves, and our aSection makes their looks our own. 
This noble affection falls not on vulgar and common con- 
stitutions ; but on such as are marked for virtue. He that 
can love his friend with this noble ardour will in a com- 
potent degree affect aU. Kow, if we can bring our affectiona 
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to look beyond the body, and cast an eye upon the soul, ^q 
have found out the true object, not only of friendship, but 
charity : and the greatest happiness that we can bequeath 
the soul is that wherein we all do place our last felicity, 
salvation ; which, though it be not in our power to bestow, 
it is in our charity and pious invocations to desire, if not 
procure and further. I cannot contentedly frame a prayer 
for myself in particular, without a catalogue for my friends ; 
nor request a happiness wherein my sociable disposition 
doth not desire the fellowship of my neighbour. I never 
hear the toll of a passing bell, though in my mirth, without 
my prayers and best wishes for the departing spirit. I 
cannot go to cure the body of my patient, but I forget my 

V profession, and call unto God for his soul. I cannot see 
one say his prayers, but, instead of imitating him, I fall 
into supplication for him, who perhaps is no more to me 
than a common nature ; and if God hath vouchsafed an ear 
to my supplications, there are surely many happy that 
never saw me, and enjoy the blessing of mine unknown 
devotions. To pray for enemies, that is, for their 
salvation, is no harsh precept, but the practice of our 
daily and ordinary devotions. I cannot believe the story 

V of the Italian; our bad wishes and uncharitable desires 
proceed no further than this life ; it is the devil, and the 
uncharitable votes of hell, that desire our misery in the 
world to come. 

Seot. vil — " To do no injury nor take none " was a prin- 
ciple which, to my former years and impatient affections, 
seemed to contain enough of morality, but my more settled 
years, and Christian constitution, have fallen upon severer 
resolutions. I can hold there is no such thing as injury ; 
that if there be^ there is no such injury as revenge, and no 
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such revenge as the contempt of an injury; that to hate 
another is to malign himself ; that the truest way to lore 

I another is to despise ourselves. I were unjust unto mine 
own conscience if I should aay I am at variance with any- 
thing like myaelf. I find there are many pieces in this one 
fabrick of man ; this frame is raised upon a mass of anti- 
pathies: I am one methinks but as the world, wherein not- 
withstanding there are a swai'ra of distinct essences, and in 
them another world of contrarieties ; we carry private and 
domestick enemies within, public and more hostile adver- 
Bariea without. The devil, that did but buffet St. Paul, 
plays metbinks at sharp with me. Let me be nothing, if 
within the compass of myself, I do not find the battle of 
Lepanto, passion against reason, reason against faith, faith 
against the devil, and my conscience against aU. There is 

I another man within me that's angry with me, rebuke^ 
commands, and dastards me. I have no conscience of 
marble, to resist the hammer of more heavy ofiences : nor 
yet so soft and wasea, as to take the impression of each 
single peccadillo or scape of infirmity. I am of a strange 
belief, that it ia as easy to be forgiven some sins as to com- 
mit some others. For my original sin, I hold it to be washed 
away in my baptism ; for my actual transgressions, I com- 
pute and reckon with God but from my last repentance, 
sacrament, or general absolution ; and therefore am not 
terrified with the sins or madness of my youth. I thank 
the goodness of God, 1 have no sins that want a name. I 
am not singular in offences; my transgressions are epidemical, 
and from the common breath of our corruption. For there 
are certain tempers of body which, matched with an humor- 
ous depravity of mind, do hatch and produce vitiosities, 
whose newneea and monstrosity of nature admiW no name j 
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was the temper of that lecher that carnalcd with a 
statue, and the constitution of Nero in hia igintrian recrea- ienla^» 
tions. Por the heavens are not only fruitful in' new and 
unheard of stars, the earth in plants and animals, but men's 
minds also in viUany and vices. Now the dulness of my 
reason, and the vulgarity of my disposition, never prompted 
iny invention nor solicited my affection unto any of these ; — 
yet even those common and quotidian in&rmities that bo 
necessarily attend me, and do seem to be my very nature, 
have BO dejected me, bo broken the estimation that I should 
have otherwise of myself, that I repute myself the most 
abject piece of mortality. Divines prescribe a fit of sorrow 
to repentance : there goes indignation, anger, sorrow, hatred, 
into mine, passions of a contrary nature, which neither seem 
to suit with this action, nor my proper constitution. It is 
no breach of charity to ourselves to be at variance with our 
vices, nor to abhor that part of ua, which ia an enemy to the 
ground of charity, our God ; wherein we do but imitate our 
great aelvea, the world, whose divided antipathies and con- 
trary faces do yet carry a charitable regard unto the whole, 
by their particular discords preserving the common harmony, 
and keeping in fetters those powers, whose rebelliona, once 
masters, might be the ruin of all. 

Sect. VIii. — I thank God, amongst those millions of vices, 
I do inherit and hold from Adam, I have escaped one, and 
that a mortal enemy to charity, — the first and father sin, not 
only of man, but of the devil, — gride ', * vi** whose name V 
is comprehended in a monosyllable, but in its nature not 
circumscribed with a world, I have escaped it in a condition 
that can hardly avoid it. Those petty acquisitions and 
reputed perfections, that advance and elevate the conceits 
of other men, add no feathers unto mine. I have seen a 
1\ 
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grammarian tower and plumo himself over a single line in 
Horace, and show more pride, in the constructioa of one 
ode, than the author in the composure of the whole book. 
For my own part, besides the jargon and patois of several 
proi-incea, I understand no less than six languages ; yet I 
protest I have no higher conceit of myself than had our 
fathers before the confusion of Babel, when there was but 
one language in the world, and none to boast himself either 
linguist or critick. I have not only seen several countries, 
beheld the nature of their climes, the chorography of their 
provinces, topography of their cities, but understood their 
several laws, customs, and policies ; yet cannot all this per- 
Huade the dulness of my spirit unto such an opinion of 
myself as I behold in nimbler and conceited heads, that 
never looked a degree beyond their nests, I know the names 
and somewhat more of all the constellations in my horizon; 
yet I have seen a prating mariner, that could only name the 
pointers and the north-star, out-talk me, and conceit himself 
a whole sphere above me, I know most of the plants of my 
country, and of those about me, yet methinka 1 do not 
know so many as when I did but know a hundred, and had 
scarcely ever simplod further than Oheapside. For, indeed, 
lieads of capacity, and snch as are not foil with a handful 
or easy measure of knowledge, think they know nothing till 
they know aU ; which being impossible, they fall upon the 
opinion of Socrates, and only know they know not any 
thing. I cannot think that Homer pined away upon the 
riddle of the fishermen, or that Aristotle, who understood 
the uncertainty of knowledge, and confessed so often the 
reason of man too weak for the works of nature, did ever 
drown himself upon the flus and reflux of Euripus. We 
do but learn, to-day, what our better advanced judgments 
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mteacli Lo-morrow ; and Aristotle doth but instruct 
QS, as Plato did him, that is, to confute himBell I have 
run through aU sorts, yet find no rest in any : though our 
first studies and junior endeavours may style us Peripa- 
tetickfi, Stoicks, or Academicks, yet I perceive the wisest 
heads prove, at last, almost all ^ pcopticks. and stand like 
Janus in the field of knowledge. I have therefore one 
common and authentick philosophy I learned in the schools, 
whereby I discourse and satisfy the reason of other men ; 
another more reserved, and drawn from experience, whereby 
I content mine own. Solomon, that complained of ignor- 
ance in the height of knowledge, hath not only humbled 
my conceits, but discouraged my endeavour. There is yet 
another conceit that hath sometimes made me shut my 
books, which tella mo it is a vanity to waste our days in 
the blind pursuit of knowledge : it is bat attending a little 
longer, and we shall enjoy that, by instinct and infusion, 
which we endeavour at here h'^ labour and inquisition. It 
IB better to ait down in a modest ignorance, and rest con- 
tented with the natural blessing of our own reasons, than 
buy the uncertain knowledge ©f -this life with sweat and 
vexation, which death gives every fool gratis, and is an 
.^ficcaaaaiy-of _Dur-glocification . 

Sect, ix, — I was never yet once [married], and 
commend their resolutions who never marry twice. Not 
that I disallow of second marriage ; as neither in all cases 
of polygamy, which considering some times, and the 
unequal number of both sexes, may be also necessary. The j 
whole world was made for man, but the twelfth part 
/ of man for woman. Man is the whole world, and the 
breath of God ; woman the rib and crooked piece of man. \/ 
I could be content that we might procreate like treen. 
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without conjuaction, or that there were any way to 
perpetuate the world without this tri vial a nd vulgarjrayo^ 
y coition ; it ia the foolisliest act a wise man commita iuall 
Lis lite, nor is there any thing that will more deject hia 
cooled imagination, when he shall consider what an odd 
and unworthy piece of folly he hath committed. I Bpeak 
■ not in prejudice, nor am averse from that sweet sex, but 
naturally amorous of all that is heauj ifaiL I can look a 
whole day with delight upon a handsome picture, though it 
be but of an horse. It ia my temper, and I like it the 
better, to affect all harmony ; and sure there is muaick, 
, evea in the beauty and the silent note which Oupid Btrikes, 
' far sweeter than the sound of an instrument. For there is 
I a musick wherever there is a harmony, order,, or propor- 
tion ; and thus far we may maintain "the musick of the 
spheres : " for those well-ordered motions, and regular 
paces, though they give no sound unto the ear, yet to the 
understanding they strike a note most full of harmony. 
Whatsoever is harmonically composed delights in harmony, 
which makes me much distrust the symmetry of those 
heads which declaim against all church-musick. For 
myself, not only from my obedience but my particular 
genius I do embrace tt : for even that vulgar and tavem- 
musick, which makes one man merry, another mad, strikes 
in me a deep fit of devotion, and a profound contemplation 
of the first composer. There is something in it of divinity 
more than the ear discovers : it is an hieroglyphical and 
shadowed lesson of the whole world, and creatures of Ciod, 
— such a melody to the ear, as the whole world, well 
understood, would afford the understanding. In brief, 
it is a sensible fit of that harmony which intellectually 
Bounds in the ears of God. I will not say, with Plato, the 
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1 is an harmony, bat barmonical, and hath ita nearest 
sympathy unto musick : thus Home, whose temper of body 
agrees, and humoura the constitution of their souls, are bom 
poets, though indeed all are naturally inclined unto rhythm. 
This made Tacitus, in the very first line of his story, fall 
upon a verse ;* and Oicero, the worst of poets, but declaim- 
ing for a poet, falls in the very first sentence upon a perfect 
hexameter.t I feel not in me those sordid and unchristian 
desires of my profession; I do not secretly implore and 
wish for plagues, rejoice at famines, revolve e^IiemendBS i 
and almanacks in expectation of malignant aspects, fatal 
conjunctions, and eclipses. I rejoice not at unwholesome 
springs nor unseasonable winters : my prayer goes with the 
husbandman's ; I desire everything in its proper season, 
thati neither men nor the times be out of temper. Let me 
be sick myself, if sometimes the malady of my patient 
be not a disease unto me. I desire rather to cure his 
^ infirmities than my own necesaitiea Where I do him no 
good, methinks it is scarce honest gain, though I confess 
'tis but the worthy salary of our well intended endeavours. 
I am not only ashamed but heartily sorry, that, besides 
death, there are diseases incurable ; yet not for my own 
sake or that they be beyond my art, but for the general 
cause and sake of humanity, whose common cause I 
apprehend as mine own. And, to speak more generally, 
those three noble professions which all civil commonwealths 
do honour, are raised upon the fall of Adam, and are not 
any way exempt from their infirmities. There are not only 
diseases incurable in physick, but cases indissolvable in law, 
* Urbem Romam in prinoipio reges taTmore. — TacUi Annala, I. i. 
^^^^fe In qna ms non iaScior mediocriter eaae.— Cicero pro Archia 
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vices inoonigible in divinity. If general councils may err, 
I do not see why particular courts should be infallible ; 
their perfectest rules are raiaed upon the erroneous reasons 
of man, and the laws o( one do but condemn the 
rules of another; as Aristotle ofttimes the opinions of 
his predecessors, because, though agreeable to reason, yet 
[they] were not consonant to his own rules and the logick 
of his proper principles. Again, — to speak nothing of the 
sin against the Holy Ghost, whose cure not only, but whose 
nature is unknown, — I can cure the gout or atone in some, 
^ sooner than divinity, pride, or avarice in others. I can 
cure vices by physick when they remain incurable by 
divinity, and they shall obey my pills when they contemn 
their precepts. I boast nothing, but plainly say, we all 
labour against our own cure ; for death is the cure of all 
I diseases. There is no calholieon or universal remedy I 
know, but this, which though nauseous to queasy stomachs, 
'' \ yet to prepared appetites is nectar, and a pleasant potion of 
I immortality. _ 

Sect. x. — For my conversation, it is, like the sun's, with 
all men, and with a friendly aspect to good and bad, 
Methinks there is no man bad ; and the worst best, that is, 
while they are kept within the circle of those qualities, 
wherein they are good. There is no man's mind of so 
discordant and jarring a temper, to which a tuneable dis- 
position may not strike a, harmony. Magnm virlutes, nee 
^^^ miTjora mtia ; it ia the posy of the best natures, and may 
^^^ be inverted on tho worst. There are, in the most depraved 
^^H and venomous dispositions, certain pieces that remain 
^^f untouched, which by an antiperistasis become more excellent, 
I or by the excellency of their antipathies are able to preserve 

themselveB from the contagion of their enemies' vices, and 
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X)er8ist entire beyond the general corruption. For it is also 
thus in nature : the greatest balsams do lie enveloped in the 
bodies of the most powerful corrosives. I say, moreover, 
and I ground upon experience, that poisons contain within 
themselves their own antidotes, and that which preserves 
them from the venom of themselves ; without which they 
were not deleterious to others only, but to themselves also. 
But it is the corruption that I fear within me ; not the 
contagion of commerce without me. 'Tis that unruly 
regiment within me that will destroy me ; 'tis I that do 
infect myself ; the man without a navel * yet lives in me. s/ 
I feel that original canker corrode and devour me : and 
therefore, Defenda me, Dios, de me / " Lord, deliver me\ 
from myself 1 " is a part of my litany, and the first voice of 
my retired imaginations. There is no man alone, because 
every man is a microcosm, and carries the whole world 
about him. Nv/nqua/m miriTM solus quam cum solvs, though 
it be the apothegm of a wise man is yet true in the mouth 
of a fool : for indeed, though in a wilderness, a man is 
never alone ; not only because he is with himself, and his 
own thoughts, but because he is with the devil, who ever 

J consorts with our solitude, and is that unruly rebel that 
musters up those disordered motions which accompany our 
sequestered imaginations. And to speak more narrowly, 
there is no such thing as solitude, nor anything that can be 
said to be alone, and by itself, but God — who is his own 

. circle, and can subsist by himself ; all others, besides their 
dissimilary and heterogeneous parts, which in a manner 
multiply their natures, cannot subsist without the concourse 
of God^ and the society of that hand which doth uphold 

* Adam, whom I conceive to want a qayel, because he was Qot born 
of a woman. — U8» W^ 
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I tlieir natures. In brief, there can be nothing truly alone, 
\ and by its self, which is not truly one, and auch is only God: 
1 all others do transcend an unity, and so by consequence 
'.are many. 

, Sect, xi. — Now for my life, it is a miracle of thirty 
years, which to relate, were not a history, but a piece of 
poetry, and would sound to common ears like a fable, 
for the world, I count it not an inn, but an hospital ; and 
a place not to live, but to die in. The world that I regard 
is myself ; it ia the microcosm of my own frame that I cast 
mine eye on : for the other, I use it hut like my globe, and 
turn it round soaietimes for my recreation. Men that look 
upon my outside, perusing only my condition and fortunes, 
do err in my altitude ; for I am above Atlas's shouldera. 
The earth is a point not only in respect of the henyena 
above UB, but of that heavenly and celestial part within ub. 
That mass of flesh that circumscribes me limits not my 
mind. That surface that tells the heavens it hath an end 
cannot persuade me I have any. I take my circle to be 
above three hundred and sixty. Though the number of the 
ark do measure my body, it oomprehendeth not my mind. 
Whilst I study to find how I am a microcoam, or little 
world, I find myself something more than the great. There 
is surely a piece of divinity in us ; something that was 
before the elements, and owes no homage unto the sun. 
Nature tella me I am the image of God, aa well aa Scripture. 
He that understands not thus much hath not his introduc- 
tion or first lesson, and is yet to begin the alphabet of man. 
Ijet me not injure the felicity of others, \i I say I am as 
happy as any. RvaX eceluTn, Jiat volunlas tua, sajveth all ; 
so that, whatsoever happens, it is but what our daily prayers 
desire. In brief, I amjaffiteat; and what should providence 
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add more ? Surely this ia it we call happiness, and this do 
I enjoy ; with thia I am happy in a dream, and as content 
to enjoy a happiness in a fancy, aa others in a more 
apparent truth and reality. There ia surely a nearer 
apprehension of any thing that delights as, in our dreams, 
than in our waked senses. Without this I were unhappy ; 
for my awaked judgment discontents me, ever whispering 
unto nie that I am from my friend, but my friendly dreams 
in the night requite me, and make me think I am within 
his arms, I thank God for n>y happy dreams, as I do for 
roy good rest ; for there is a satisfaction in thorn unto 
reasonable desires, and such as can be content with a fit of 
bappiness. And surely it is not a melancholy conceit to 
think we are all asleep in this world, and that the conceits 
of thia life are as mere dreams, to those of the next, as the 
phantasms of the night, to the conceit of the day. There 
is an equal delusion in both ; and the one doth but seem to 
be the emblem or picture of the other. We are somewhat 
more than ourselves in our sleeps ; and the slumber of the 
body seems to be but the waking of the soul. It is the * 
ligation of sense, but the liberty of reason ; and our waking 
conceptions do not match the fancies of our sleeps. At my I 
nativity, my ascendant was the watery sign of Scorpio. 
was bom in the planetary hour of Saturn, and I think I '' 
have a piece of that leaden planet in me. I am no way 
facetious, nor disposed for the mirth and galliardise of com- 
pany ; yet in one dream I can compose a whole comedy, 
behold the action, apprehend the jests, and laugh myself 
awake at the conceits thereof. Were my memory as 
faithful as my reason is tlien jmitfu l, 1 would never study 
but in my dreams, and this time also would I choose for my 
devotions ; but oar grosser memories have then ao little 
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hold of our abstracted understandiuga, that they forget the 
Btory, and can only relatfl to our awaked souls a confused 
and broken tale of that which hath passed. Ariatotle, who 
hath written a singular tract of sleep, hath not, methinks, 
thoroughly defined it ; nor yet Galen, though he seem to 
have corrected it ; for those noclamhulos and night-walkers, 
though in their sleep, do yet enjoy the action of their 
senses. We must therefore say that there ia something in 
ua that is not in the jurisdiction of Morpheus ; and that 
those abstracted and ecstatick souls do walk about in their 
spirits ^'ith the bodies they assume, 
to hear, see, and feel, though indeed the 
destitute of sense, and their natures of those 
that should inform them. Thus it is observed, 
that men sometimes, upon the hour of their departure, do 
speak and reason above themselves, For then the 
soul begins to be freed from the ligaments of the body, 
begins to reason like herself, and to discourse in a strain 
above mortality. 

Sect, sii, — We term sleep a death ; and yet it is waking 
that kills us, and destroys those spirits that are the house 
of fife. 'Tis indeed a part of life that best espresseth 
death ; for every man truly lives, so long as he acta his 
nature, or some way makes good the faculties of himself. 
Themistocles therefore, that slew bis soldier in his sleep, 
was a merciful BKecutioner : 'tis a kind of punishment the 
mildness of no laws hath invented ; I wonder the fancy of 
Lucan and Seneca did not discover it. It is that death by 
■hich we may be literally said to die daily ; a death which 
jj^gm died before his mortality ; a death whereby we live a 
middl^^^*^ moderating point between life and death. In 
&ia so lifift death, I dare not trust it without my prayers, ' 
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and an half adieu unto the world, and take my farewell in 
a colloquy with God : — 

*' The night is come, like to the day ; 
Depart not thou, great God, away. 
Let not my sins, black as the night. 
Eclipse the lustre of thy light. 
Keep still in my horizon ; for to me 
The sun makes not the day, but thee. 
Thou whose nature cannot sleep. 
On my temples sentry keep ; 
Guard me 'gainst those watchful foes, 
Whose eyes are open while mine close. 
Let no dreams my head infest. 
But such as Jacob's temples blest. 
While I do rest, my soul advance : 
Make my sleep et holy trance : 
That I may, ifiy rest being wrought. 
Awake into some holy thought 
And with as active vigour run 
My course as doth the nimble sun. 
Sleep is a death ; — make me try 
By sleeping, what it is to die 1 
And as gently lay my head 
On my grave, as now my bed. 
Howe'er I rest, great God, let me 
Awake again at last with thee. 
And thus assur'd, behold I lie 
Securely, or to wake or die. 
These are my drowsy days ; in vain 
I do not wake to sleep again : 
come that hour, when I shall never 
Sleep again, but wake for ever ! " 

This is the dormitive I take to bedward ; I need no other 
laudanv/m, than this to make me sleep ; after which I close 
mine eyes in security, content to take my leave of the sun, 
and sleep unto the resurrection. 
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Sect, xiil — The method I should ose in distributive 
justice, I often observe in commutative ; and keep a. 
geometrical proportion in both, whereby becoming equable 
to others, I become unjust to myaelf, and supererogate in 
that common principle, " Do unto others as thou wouldst 
be done unto thyself." I was not bom unto richea, neither 
is it, I think, my star to be wealthy ; or if it were, the 
freedom of my mind, and frankness of my disposition, were 
able to contradict and cross my fates ; for to mo jva-rirn 
seems not so much a vice, as a deplorable piece of madness ; 
to conceive ourselves urinals, or be persuaded that we are 
dead, is not so ridiculous, nor so many degrees beyond the 
power of hellebore, as this. The opinions o£ theory, and 
positions of men, are not so void of reason as their 
practised conclusions. Some have held that snow is black, 
that the earth moves, that the soul ia air, fire, water ; but 
all this is philosophy : and there is no delirium, if we 
do but speculate the foUy and indisputable dotage of 
avarice. To that subterraneous idol, and God of the earth, 
X do confess I am an atheist. I cannot persuade myself to 
honour that the world adores ; whatsoever virtue its pre- 
pared substance may have within my body, it hath no 
influence nor operation without. I would not entertain a 
base design, or an action that should call me villain, for the 
Indies ; and for this only do I love and honour my own 
soul, and have methinks two arms too few to embrace 
inyaelt. Aristotle is too severe, that will not allow us 
to he truly liberal without wealth, and the bountiful hand 
of fortune j if this be true, I must confess I am charitable 
only in my liberal intentions, and bountiful well wishes. 
But if the example of the mite be not only an act of 
wonder, hat an example of the noblest charity, surely poor 
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ibaf also build hospitals, and the rich alone have not 

WBoted cathedrals. I hare a private method which others 
observe not ; I take the opportimitj of myself to do good ; 
I borrow occasion of charity from my own necessities, and 
supply the -wanta of others, when I am in most need 
myaelf ; for it is an honest stratagem to take advantage of 
ourselves, and so to husband the acts of virtue, that, where 
they are defective in ooe circumstance, they may repay 
their want, and multiply their goodness in another. I have 
not Peru in my desires, but a competence and ability to 
perform those good works to which [the Almighty] hath 
inclined my nature. He is rich who hath enough to be 
charitable ; and it is hard to be go poor that a noble mind 
may not find a way to this piece of goodness. " He that 
giveth to the poor lendeth to the Lord;" there is more 
rhetorick in that one sentence than iu a library of sermons. 
And indeed, if those sentences were understood by the 
reader with the same eaiphaais as they are delivered by the 
author, we needed not those volumes of instructions, but 
might be honest by an epitome. Upon this motive only I 
cannot behold a beggar without relieving his necessities 
with my purse, or his soul with my prayers. These 
sceniaal and accidental differences between us cannot make 
me forget that common and untoucht part of us both ; 
there ia under these centoes and miserable outsides, those 
mutilate and semi bodies, a soul of the same alloy with our 
own, whose genealogy is God as well as ours, and in as fair 
a way to salvation as ourselves. Statists that labour 
to contrive a commonwealth without poverty take away the 
oltieot of our charity ; not understanding only the common- 

Kof a christian, hut forgetting the prophecy of Christ, * 
' " The poor ye bIibJI hsva always with you." — MS. W. 
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Sect, xiv, — Kow, there is another part of charity, which 
is the basis and pillar of this, and that ia the love of God 
for wLom we love our neighbour ; for this I think charity, to 
love God for himself, and our neighbour for God. All that 
is truly amiable is God, or as it were a divided piece of him 
that retains a reflex or shadow of himself. Nor is it strange 
that we should place affection on that which is invisible ; all 
that we truly love is thus. "What we adore under affection 
of our senseB deserves not the honour of so pure a titla 
Thus we adore virtue, though to the eyes of sense she he in- 
visible. Thua that part of our noble friends that we love ia 
not that part that we embrace, but that inEsnsible part that 
our arms cannot embrace. God being all goodness, can 
love nothing hut himself ; he loves us but for that part which 
is as it were himself, and the traduction of his Holy Spirit. 
Let UB call to assize the loves of our parents, the affections 
of our wives and children, and they are all dumb shows and 
dreams, without reality, truth, or constancy. For first there 
IB a strong bond of affection between us and our parents ; 
yet how easily dissolved ! We betake ourselves to a woman, 
forgetting our mother in a wife, and the womb that bare us 
in that which shall hear our image. This woman blessing 
UH with children, our affection leaves the level it held before, 
and sinks from our bed unto our issue and picture of pos- 
terity ; where affection holds no steady mansion ; they 
growing up in years, desire our ends ; or, applying themselves 
to a woman, take a lawful way to love another better than 
ourselves. Thus I perceive a man may be buried alive, and 
behold his grave in his own issue. 

I conclude therefore, and say, there is no happiness under 

(or, as Copernicus * will have it, above) the sun ; nor any 

WliQ holds that the Ban ii the centre of the vodd.— JfK W. 
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crcumbo in that repeated verity and burthen of all the 
wisdom of Solomon ; " All is vanity and vexation of spirit ; " 
there is no felicity in that the world adores. Aristotle, 
whilst he labours to refute the ideas of Plato, falls upon one 
himself : for his summum honum is a chimsera ; and there 
is no such thing as his felicity. That wherein God himself 
is happy, the holy angels are happy, in whose defect the 
devils are unhappy ; — that dare I call happiness : whatsoever 
conduceth unto this, may, with an easy metaphor, deserve 
that name ; whatsoever else the world terms happiness is^ 
to me, a story out of Pliny, an apparition or neat delusion, 
wherein there is no more of happiness than the name. Bless^ 
me in this life with but the peace of my conscience, command 
of my affections, the love of thyself and my dearest friends, 
and I shall be happy enough to pity Osesar ! These are, O 
Lord, the humble desires of my most reasonable ambition, 
and all I dare call happiness on earth ; wherein I set no rule 
or limit to thy hand or providence ; dispose of me according 
to the wisdom of thy pleasura Thy will be done, though 
in my own undoing. 
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THOMAS LE GB08, of OROSTWIOK, ESQUIRE. 

Ik* *i Mil KEN the funeral pyre waa out, and tlie last vale- 
&% UN diction over, men took a lasting adiea of their 
IJ^Aaj interred friends, little expecting the curiosity of 
future ages should comment upon their ashes; 
Eind, having no old experience of the duration of their 
relinks, held no opinion of such after-considerations. 

But who knows the fate of his bones, or how often he ia 
to be buried 1 Who hath the oracle of his ashes, or whither 
they are to be scattered 1 The relicka of many lie like the 
ruina of Fompey's,* in all parts of the earth; and when 
they arrive at your hands these may seem to have wandered 
far, who, in a direct and meridian travel,! have but few miles 
of known earth between yourself and the pole. 

That the bones of Theseus should be seen again in Athens^ 
* Pomptioi jiaitnts Aiia atqus Europa, acd ipsam terrA UgU Libyas, 
t Little direotly bat u*, between your honae and Qroenland. 
X Brought back b; Oimoa Plutarch. 
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was not beyond conjecture and hopeful expectation : but 
that these should arise so opportunely to serve yourself was 
on hit of fate, and honour beyond prediction. 

We cannot but wish these urna might have the effect of 
theatrical vessels and great Hippodrome urns * in !&ome, to 
resound the acalamations and honour due unto yon. But 
these are sad and sepulchral pitchers, which have no joyfal 
silently expressing old mortality, the ruins of 
forgotten times, and can only speak with life, how long 
in this corruptible frame soaie parts may be uncorrupted ; 
yet able to outlast bones long unborn, and noblest pile 
among us.+ 

We present not these as any strange sight or apeetocle 
unknown to your eyes, who have beheld the beat of nma 
and noblest variety of ashes ; who are yourself no slender 
master of antiquities, and can daily command the view of so 
many imperial faces ; which raiseth your thoughts unto old 
things and consideration of times before you, when even 
living men were antiquities; when the living might exceed 
the dead, and to depart this world could not be properly 
said to go unto the greater number. \ And so run up your 
thoughts upon the ancient of days, the antiquary's truest 
object, unto whom the eldest parcels are young, and earth 
itself an infant, and without Egyptian^ account makes but 
in thousands. 

We were hinted by the occasion, not catched the oppor- 

* The gcest nTG9 in the Hippodrame at Rome, coQaeived ta resonnil 
tlie voic«i of peopla at their shovrs. 

+ "Worthily poBaflseeil by that true eeitlaman, Sir Horstio Towna- 
hend, my honoured friend. 

X Abiit, culplvres, 

g Which mtkee the world so many yean eld. 
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timity to write of old things, or intrude upon the antiquary. 
We are coldly drawn unto discourses of antiquities, who 
have scarce time before us to comprehend new things, or 
make out learned novelties. But seeing they arose, as they 
lay almost in silence among us, at least in short account 
suddenly passed over, we were very unwilling they should 
die again, and be buried twice among us. 

Beside, to preserve the living, and make the dead to live, 
to keep men out of their urns, and discourse of human 
fragments in them, is not impertinent unto our profession ; 
whose study is life and death, who daily behold examples of 
mortality, and of all men least need artificial memeTvtos^ or 
coffins by our bedside, to mind us of our graves. 

Tis time to observe occurrences, and let nothing remark- 
able escape us : the supinity of elder days hath left so much 
in silence, or time hath so martyred the records, that the 
most industrious heads ^ do find no easy work to erect a new 
Britannia. 

'Tis opportune to look back upon old times, and contem- 
plate our forefathers. Great examples grow thin, and to be 
fetched from the passed world. Simplicity flies away, and 
iniquity comes at long strides upon us. We have enough to 
do to make up ourselves from present and passed times, and 
the whole stage of things scarce serveth for our instruction. 
A complete piece of virtue must be made from the Centos 
of all ages, as all the beauties of Greece could make but one 
handsome Yenus. 

When the bones of King Arthur were digged up,t the old 
race might think they beheld therein some originals of 

* Wherein Mr. Dagdale hath excellently well endeavoured, and 
worthy to be coontenanced by ingenuous and noble persons. 
t In the time of Henry the Second. — Ca/mden* 
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themselveB ; nnto these of our nms Bone here can pretend 
relation, and can only boLold the reJicks of those persons 
who, in their life giving the laws unto their predecessors, 
after long obscurity, now lie at their mercies. But, remem- 
bering the early civility they brought upon these conntriea, 
and forgetting long-passed mischiefs, we mercifully preserve 
^ their bones, and piss not upon their ashes. 

In the offer of these antiquities we drive not at ancient 
families, bo long outlasted by them. We are far from 
erecting your worth upon the piUara of your forefathers, 
whose merits you illustrate. We honour your old virtues, 
conformable unto times before you, which are the noblest 
armoury. And, having long experience of your frieadlj 
conversation, void of empty formality, full of freedom, 
constant acd generous honesty, I look upon you as a gem 
of the old rock, \ and must profess myself, even to urn 
and ashes, 

Tour ever faithful Friend and Servant^ 



NoEWiCH, May IjC 



THOMAS BROWNE. 



X Adamat de rape viieri pmaUvntimmus. 




CHAPTER I. 

K the deep discovery of the Buhterraneaa w 

shallow part would Batisfy some enquirers ; who, 
if two or three yards were open about the aur- 
face, would not care to rake the bowels of Potosi,* 
and regions towards the centre. Nature hath furnished one 
part of the earth, and man another. The treasures of time 
lie high, in urns, coins, and monuments, scarce below the 
roots of some vegetables. Time hath endless raritiea, and 
shows of all varieties; which reveals old things in heaven, 
makes new discoveries in earth, and even earth itself a dis- 
covery. That great antiquity America, !ay buried for 
thousands of years, and a large part of the earth is still in J 
the urn unto us. 

Though if Adam were made out of an extract of the 
earth, all parta might challenge a restitution, yet few have 
returned their bones far lower than they might receive them ; 
not affecting the graves of giants, under hilly and heavy 
'firings, but content with less than their own depth, have 
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wished their bones might lie soft, and the earth be light 
rise again, would not 
o desperately to plftce 
their relicks aa to lie beyond discovery; and in no way to be 
seen again; which happy contrivance hath made communi- 
cation with our forefathera, and left unto our view some 
|)arta, which they never beheld themselvea. 

Though earth hath engrossed the name, yet water hath 
proved the smartest grave ; which in forty days swallowed 
almost mankind, and the living creation ; fishes not wholly 
escaping, except the salt ocean were handsomely conterapered 
by a mixture of the fresh element. 

Many have taken voluminous pains to determine the state 
of the soul upon disunion ; but men have been moat phan- 
tastical in the singular contrivances of tneir corporal disso- 
lution : whilst the soberest nations have rested in two ways, 
' of simple inhumation and burning. 

That carnal interment or burying was of the elder date, 
the old examples of Abraham and the patriarchs are suffi- 
cient to illustrate ; and were without competition, if it 
could be made out that Adam was buried near Damascus, 
or Mount Calvary, according to some tradition, God 
himself, that buried but one, was pleased to make choice of 
this way, collectible from Scripture expression, and the hot 
contest between Satan and the archangel, kbout discovering 
the body of Moses. But the practice of burning waa also 
*' of great antiquity, and of no slender estent. For {not to 
derive the same from Hercules) noble descriptions there are 
hereof in the Grecian funerals of Homer, in the formal 
obsequies of Fatroclus and Achillea; and somewhat elder in 
the Theban war, and solemn combustion of Meneoeus, and 
Archemorus, contemporary unto Jair the eighth J 
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IsraeL Oonfinnable also among the Trojans, from the 
funeral pyre of Hector, burnt before the gates of Troy: and 
the burning of Penthesilea the Amazonian queen : * and 
long continuance of that practice, in the inward countries of 
Asia ; while as low as the reign of Julian, we find that the 
king of Ghioniaf burnt the body of his son, and interred the 
ashes in a silver urn. 

The same practice extended also far west j | and, besides 
Herulians, Getes, and Thracians, was in use with most of 
the CeltsB, Sarmatians^ Cbrmans, Gauls, Danes, Swedes, 
Norwegians ; not to omit some use thereof among Cartha- 
ginians and Americans. Of greater antiquity among the 
Romans than most opinion, or Pliny seems to allow : for 
(beside the old table laws of burning or burying within the 
city, § of making the funeral fire with planed wood, or 
quenching the fire with wine), Manlius the consul burnt 
the body of his son : Numa, by special clause of his will, 
was not burnt but buried ; and Kemus was solemnly burned, 
according to the description of Ovid. || 

Cornelius Sylla was not the first whose body was burned 
in Rome, but the first of the Cornelian family; which, 
being indifferently, not frequently used before ; from that 

* Q, CaJdber, lib. i. 

t Gumbrates, kin J of CUcmiat a country near Persia^^-'Ammianus 
Ma/rcdHnus. 

X Arnold, Montan, not in Ccbs, Commentar, L. Oyrdldus, 
KirkmawMU, 

§ 12 TdbtU. part i. dejwre sacro. Hominem mortuvm in urhe ne 
aepdUo, neve urito, torn. 2. Rogum ctseid ne polUo, torn. 4. Item 
Vigeneri AnnotaL in Livium, et Alex, cum Tiraquello* Hoecinua 
cum Dempetero. 

UUimo jprolata evMHa fiamma rogo, De Fast. lib. iv. cum Car, 
NeapoL Anaptyxi, 
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time spread, and became the prevalent practice. Kot 
totallj pursued m the highest run of cremation ; for when 
even crowa were funeraUy burnt, Poppasa the wife oE Nero 
found a peculiar grave interment Now as all customs 
were founded upon some bottom of reason, so there wanted 
not grounds for this ; according to aeveral apprehensions of 
the most rational dissolution. Some being of the opinion 

•' of Thalea, that water was the original of all things, thought 
it most equal to submit unto the principle of putrefaction, 
and conclude in a nioist relentraent. Others conceived it 

^ most natural to end in fire, as due unto the master 
principle in the composition, according to the doctrine of 
Heraclitus ; and therefore heaped up large piles, more 

■' actively to waft them toward that element, whereby they 
also declined a visible degeneration into worms, and left a 
lasting parcel of their composition. 

Some apprehended a purify ing_vi rtue in . fire, refining the 
grosser commixture, and firing out the lethereal particles so 
deeply immersed in it. And such as by tradition or 
rational conjecture held any hint of the final pyre of all 
things ; or that this element at last must be too hard for 
all the rest ; might conceive most naturally of the fiery 
dissolution. Others pretending no natural grounds, 
politicfcly declined the malice of enemies upon their buried 
bodies. Which consideration led Sylla unto this practice ; 
who having thus served the body of Marius, could not but 
fear a retaliation upon bis own ; entertained after in the 
civil wars, and revengeful contentions of Borne. 

But as many nations embraced, and many left it 
indifierent, so others too much afi'eoted, or strictly declined 
this practice. The Indian Brachmans seemed too great 
friends nnto fire, who burnt themselves alive, and thought 
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it the noblest way to end their days in £re ; according to 
the expression of the Indian, burning himself at Athens,* 
in his last words upon the pyre unto the amazed spectators, 
thus I make myself immortal. 

But the Chaldeans, the great idolaters of fire, a,bhorred 

■ the burning of their carcases, as a pollution of that deity. 
The Persian magi declined it upon the like scruple, and 
being only solicitous about their bones, exposed their flesh 
to the prey of birds and dogs. And the Fersees now in 
India, which expose their bodies unto vultures, and endure 
not so mnch as ferelra or biers of wood, tiie proper fuel of 
fire, are led on with such niceties. But whether the 
ancient Germans, who burned their dead, held any such 
fear to pollute their deity of Herthua, or the earth, we 
have no authentic conjecture. 

The Egyptians were afraid of fire, not as a deity, but a 
devouring element, mercilessly consuming their bodies, and 
leaving too tittle of them ; and therefore by precious 
embalm en ts, depositure in dry earths, or handsome 
incIoBure in glasses, contrived the notablest ways of 
integral conservation. And from such Egyptian scruples, 
imbibed by Pythagoras, it may be conjectured that Muma 
and the Pythagorical sect first waved the fiery 
Bolutiou. 

The Scythians, who swore by wind and sword, that is, 
by life and death, were so far from burning their bodies, 
that they declined all interment, and made their graves in 
the air : and the Ichthyophagi, or fish-eating nations about 

-' Egypt, affected the sea for their grave ; thereby declining 
visible ciormption, and restoring the debt of their bodies, 
* And iherefora the inaciiption of hia tomb nas made accordingly. 
—Hie Damaac 
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Whereas the old heroes, in Homer, dreaded nothing more 
than water or drowning ; probably upon the old opinion o£ 
the fiery substance o£ the soul, only extinguishable by that 
element ; and therefore the poet emphatically implieth the 
total destructioa in this kind of death, which happened to 
Ajax Oileus.* 

The old BalearianB t liad a peculiar mode, for they used 
great uma and much wood, but no fire in their burials, 
while they bruised the flesh and bones of the dead, crowded 
them into urns, and laid heaps of wood upon them. And 
the Ohinese x without cremation or urnal interment of their 
bodies, make use of trees and much burning, while they 
plant a pine-tree by their grave, and bam great numbers of 
printed draughts of slaves and horses over it, civilly content 
with their companies vn, e^gy, which barbarous nations 
exact unto reality, 

Christians abhorred this way of obsequies, and though 
they sticked not to give their bodies to be burnt in their 
lives, detested that mode after death ; affecting rather a 
/ depositure than absumption, and properly submitting unto 
vtbe sentence of God, to return not unto aahea but unto dust 
again, conformable unto the practice of the patriarchs, the 
interment of our Saviour, of Peter, Paul, and the ancient 

^^_ martyrs. And so far at last declining promiscuous inter- 

^^L ment with Pagans, that some have suffered ecclesiastical 

^^H censures, § for making no scruple thereof. 

^^r The Musselman believers will never admit this fiery reso- 

I lution. For they hold a present trial from their black and 

white angels in the grave ; which they must have made so 

I hollow, that they may rise upon their knees. 

^^^L * Which Magius reads i^imliXoiKi. + Diodorua Sk«hu. 

^^H t Eamiuiua in Havigat. g MartialiB the Biahap. Cyprian, 
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fhe Jewish nation, though they entertained the old way 

(jt inhumation, yet Bometimea admitted thia practice. For 
the men of Jabesh burnt the body ot Saul ; and by do pro- 
hibited practice, to avoid contagion or pollution, in time of 
pestilence, burnt the bodies of their friends.* And when 
they burnt not their dead bodies, yet sometimea uaed great 
buminga near and about them, deducible from tho exprea- 
aions concerning Jehomm, Zedechiaa, and the sumptuouB 
pyre of Asa. And were so little averse from Pagan burn- 
ing, that the Jbwb lamenting the death of Cffisar their friend, 
and revenger on Pompey, frequented the place where hia 
body was burnt for many nights together.! And as they 
raised noble monuments and niauaoleuma for their own 
nation,t bo they were not scrupuloua in erecting some for 
others, according to the practice of Daniel, who left that 
lasting sepulchral pile in Ecbatana, for the Mediaji and 
Persian kiiigs.§ 

But even in tiraea of subjection and hottest use, they 
conformed not unto the Roman practice of burning; whereby 
the prophecy was secured concerning the body of Christ, 
that it should not see corruption, or a bone should not be 
broken ; which we believe was also providentially prevented, 
from the soldier's apear and nails that passed by the little 
bones both in his hands and feet ; not of ordinary con- 
trivance, that it should not corrupt on the cross, according 
to the laws of Roman crucifijcion, or an hair of his head 



t Svston. in. vila Jul. Cies. 

t As that magnificent Bepukhral monoment erected by Simon, 

g KaTatntrfno-fui SoiFfuurfui rerciiniiyor, whereof 8 Jewiah prieat had 

always the custody, onto JoBephnB bis days. — Jos. Aniiq. lib, x. 
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periah, thongh obaerTable in Jewish cnBtoina, to cut tbe 
hair of malefactors. 

Nor in their long cohabitation with Egyptiana, orq)t into 
V a custom of their exact embalming, wherein deeply slashing 
the muBcles, and taking out the brains and entrails, they 
had broken the subject of so entire a resurrection, nor fully 
answered the types of Enoch, Elijah, or Jonah, which yet 
to prevent or restore, was of equal facility unto that rising 
power, able to break the faactations and bands of death, to 
get clear out of the cerecloth, and an hundred pounds of 
ointment, and out of the sepulchre before the stone was 
rolled from it. 

But though they embraced not this practice of burning, 
yet entertained they many ceremonies agreeable unto Qreek 
and Boman obsequies. And he that observeth their faneral 
feasts, their lamentations at the grave, their music, and 
weeping mourners ; how they closed the eyes of their friends, 
how they washed, anointed, and kissed the dead ; may easily 
conclude these wero not more Pagan civilities. But whether 
that mournful borthen, and treble calling out after Absalom,* 
bad any reference unto the last conclamation, and triple 
valediction, used by other nations, we hold but a wavering 
conjecture. 

Civilians make sepulture but of the law of nations, others 
do naturally found it and discover it also in animals. They 
that are so thick-skinned as still to credit the story of the 
Phcenix, may say something for animal burning. More 
serious coojectares find some examples of sepulture in 
elepbaats, cranes, the sepulchral cells of pismires, and prac- 
tice of bees, — which civil society carrieth out their dead, 
and hath exequies, if not interments, 
* 2 Sam. xviii, 3S. 
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CHAPTER II. 



The solemnities, ceremonies, rites of their cremation of ■ 
intennent, so Bolemnly delivered by authors, we shall not 
disparage our reader to repeat. Only the last and lasting 
part in tbeir nrus, collected bones and ashes, we cannot 
wholly omit or decline that subject, which occasion lately 
presented, in some discoTered among us. 

In a field of Old Walsingbam, not many months past, 
were digged up between forty and fifty urns, deposited in 
a dry and aandy soil, not a yard deep, nor far from one 
another. — Not all strictly of one figure, but most answering 
these described ; some containing two pounds of bones, 
distinguishable in skulls, riba, jaws, thigh tones, and teeth, 
with fresh impressions of their combustion ; besides the 
extraneous substances, like pieces of small boxes, or combs 
handsomely wrought, handles of smaU. brass instruments, 
brazen nippers, and in one some kind of opal. * 

N'ear the same plot of ground, for about six yards com- 
pass, were digged up coals and incinerated substances, 
which begat conjecture that this was the utbrina or place of 
buming their bodies, or some sacrificing place unto the 
ma/naay which was properly below the surface of the ground, 
as the (era and altars unto the gods and heroes above it. 

That these were the urns of Komans from the common 
ciistom and place where they were found, is no obscure 
conjecture, not far from a Roman garrison, and but five 
mites from Brancaster, set down by ancient record under 
the name of Branodunum. And where the adjoining town, 

• Id one sent niB by my worthy friend, Dr. Thomas Witheily of ^ 
Wolungham, 
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containing Beven pariahes, in no veiy different Bound, bat 
Saxon termination, still retaina the nnme of Bumham, 
which being an early atation, it is not improbable the neigh- 
bour partB were filled with habitations, either of Romans 

"^ themBelvea, or Britona Romanized, which obaerTod the 
Roman customs. 

Nor is it improbable, that the Romans early possessed 
this country. For though we meet not with auoh strict 
particulars of these parts before the new institution of Con- 
Btantine and military charge of the count of the Saxon 
shore, and that about the Saxon invasions, the Dalmatian 
horsemen were in the garrison of Braocaater ; yet in the 
time of Claudius, Vespasian, and Severus, we find no less 

J than three legions dispersed through the province of Britain. 
And as high ets the reign of Claudius a great overthrow was 
given unto the Iceni, by the Roman lieutenant Ostorius. 
Not long after, the country was so molested, that, in hope 
of a better state, Prasutagus bequeathed his kingdom unto 
Nero and his daughters ; and Boadicea, his queen, fought 
the last decisive battle with Faulinus. After which time, 
and conquest of Agricola, the lieutenant of Vespasian, 
probable it is, they wholly possessed this country ; ordering 
it into garrisons or habitations best suitable with their 
securities. And so some Roman habitations not improbable 
in these parts, as high as the time of Vespasian, where the 
Saxons after seated, in whose thin-filled maps we yet find 
the name of Walsingham. Now if the Iceni were hut 
Gamraadims, Anconians, or men that lived in an angle, 
wedge, or elbow of Britain, according to the original 
etymology, this country will challenge the emphatical 

V appellation, as most properly making the elbow or ik&n of 
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That Britain was notably populous is undeniable, from 

that expression of Caesar.'^ That the Romans themselves 

were early in no small numbers (seventy thousand, with 

their associates), slain by Boadicea, affords a sure account. 

And though many Boman habitations are now unknown, 

yet some, by old works, rampiers, coins, and urns, do 

testify their possessions. Some urns have been found at 

Castor, some also about Southcreak, and, not many years 

past, no less than ten in a field at Buxton,! not near any 

recorded garrison, Nor is it strange to find Boman coins 

of copper and silver among us ; of Yespasian, Trajan, 

Adrian, Oommodus, Antoninus, Severus, etc.; but the 

greater number of Dioclesian, Constantino, Constans, 

Valens, with many of Yictorinus Fosthumius, Tetricus, 

and the thirty tyrants in the reign of Gallienus ; and some 

as high as Adrianus have been found about Thetford, or 

Sitomagus, mentioned in the Itinerary of Antoninus, as the 

way from Venta or Castor unto London. X But the most 

frequent discovery is made at the two Castors by Norwich 

and Yarmouth,§ at Burghcastle, and Brancaster.|| 

* Hominwm infinUa mvXtitudo eat, creberrimaqtie ; (ed^fida ferh 
Gallicis consimUia. — Cces, de Bello Gal. 1. v, 

t In the ground of my worthy friend Robert Jegon, Esq. ; wherein 
some things contained were preserved by the most worthy Sir William 
Paston, Bart. 

% From Castor to Thetford the Romans acconnted thirty-two miles, 
and from thence observed not our common road to London, but passed 
by Ciymhretomwrn ad Ansam, Cwnxmium, CcesaromaguSf etc., by 
Bretenham, Coggeshall, Chelmsford, Brentwood, etc 

§ Most at Castor by Yarmouth, found in a place called East-bloudy- 
bnrgh Furlong, belonging to Mr. Thomas Wood, a person of civility, 
industry, and knowledge in this way, who hath made observation of 
remarkable things about him, and from whom we have received divers 
flUver and copper coins. 

li Belonging to that noble gentleman, and true example of worth, 
Sir Ralph Hare, Bart., my honoured friend. 
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Besides the rforman, Saxon, and Danish pieces o( 
Outhred, Oaautus, William, Matilda,* and others, some 
British coins of gold have beea disporsedly found, and no 
small number of sOver pieces near Norwich, f with a rude 
head upon the obverse, and aa ill-formed horse on the 
reverse, with inscriptions la. Dura, T. ; whether implying 
Iceni, Durotriges, Tascia, or Trinobaates, we leave to higher 
conjecture. Vulgar chronology will have Norwich Oastle 
aA old as Julius Cieaar ; but his distance from these parts, 
and its gothick form of structure, ahridgeth such antit^nity. 
The British coins afford conjecture of early habitation in 
these parts, though the city of Norwich arose from the 
ruins of Yenta ; and though, perhaps, nob without some 
habitation before, was enlarged, builded, and nominated by 
the Saxons. In what bulk or populosity it stood in the 
old East-Angle monarchy tradition and history are silent 
Considerable it was in the Danish eruptions, when Suono 
burnt Thetford and Norwich,! and TJlfketel, the governor 
thereof, was able to make some resistance, and after 
endeavoured to bum the Danish navy. 

How the Romans left so many coins in countries of their 
conquestB seems of hard resolution ; except we consider how 
they buried them under ground when, upon barbarous 
invasions, they were fain to desert their habitations in 
most part of their empire, and the strictness of their laws 
forbidding to transfer them to any other uses : wherein the 
Spartans § were singular, who, to make their copper money 
useless, contempered it with vinegar. That the Britona 

* A piece of Maud, the empress, said to be fouad in Bookealiun 
Cwtle, with thii iuscription, — ElU n' a elU. 
t A.t Thorpe. X Bram^rm Ahbat JowaaUttw*. 

S Flvt. in ot(d Lycarg. 
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left any, some wonder, since their money was iron and iron 
rings before Caesar ; and those of after-stamp by permission, 
and but small in bulk and bigness. That so few of the 
Saxons remain, because, overcome by succeeding conquerors 
upon the place, their coins, by degrees, passed into other 
stamps and the marks of after ages. 

Than the time of these urns deposited, or precise 
antiquity of these relicks, nothing of more uncertainty ; 
for since the lieutenant of Claudius seems to have made the 
first progress into these parts, since Boadicea was over- 
thrown by the forces of Nero, and Agricola put a full end 
to these conquests, it is not probable the country was fully 
garrisoned or planted before ; and, therefore, however, these 
urns might be of later date, not likely of higher antiquity. 

And the succeeding emperors desisted not from their 
conquests in these and other parts, as testified by history 
and medal-inscription yet extant : the province of Britain, 
in so divided a distance from Kome, beholding the faces of 
many imperial persons, and in large account; no fewer 
than Caesar, Claudius, Britannicus, Vespasian, Titus, 
Adrian, Severus, Commodus, Geta, and Caracal! a. 

A great obscurity herein, because no medal or emperor's 
coin enclosed, which might denote the date of their inter- 
ments; observable in many urns, and found in those of 
Spitalfields, by London,* which contained the coins of 
Claudius, Vespasian, Commodus, Antoninus, attended with 
lacrymatories, lamps, bottles of liquor^ and other appur- 
tenances of ajffectionate superstition, which in these rural 
interments were wanting. 

Some uncertainty there is from the period or term of 
burning, or the cessation of that practice. Macrobius 

* Stowe*8 Survey of London. 
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affirmetli it was disused in his days ; but most agree, 
though without authentic record, that it ceased with the 
Aotoniiii, — most safely to be understood after the reign of 
those emperors which assumed the name of Antoninus, 
extending unto Heliogabalua, Not strictly after Marcus; 
for about fifty years later, we find the magnificent burning 
and consecration of Severus ; and, if we so fix this period 
or cessation, these urns will challenge above thirteen 
Iitindred years. 

But whether this practico was only then left by emperors 
and great persons, or generally about Rome, and not in 
other provinces, we hold no authentic account; for after 
Tertuliian, in the days of Minuciua, it was obviously 
objected upon Christians, that they conderanod the practioe 
of burning.* And we find a passage in Sidonias,t which 
asserteth that practice in France under a lower account. 
And, perhaps, not fully disused till Christianity fully 
established, which gave the final extinction to these 
sepulchral bonfires. 

Whether they were the bones of men, or women, or 
children, no authentic decision from ancient custom in 
distinct places of burial. Although not improbably con- 
jectured that the double sepulture, or burying-plaoe of 
Abraham, J had in it such intention. But from exility of 
bones, thinness of skulls, smallneas of teeth, ribs, and thigh 
bones, not improbable that many thereof were persona of 
minor age, or women. Confirraable also from things con- 
tained in them. In most were found substances resembling 
combs, plates like boxes, fastened with iron pins, and hand- 
somely overwrought like the necks or bridges of musical 

* Exeeravtar ragot, et damnant igniam sepuUwTam. — Mm. m Oct, 

t Sidoa. ApolliTia^. t Geu. xxiii. 4. 
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instruments ; long brass plates overwrought like the 
handles of neat implements; brazen nippers, to pull 
away hair; and in one a kind of opal, yet maintaining 
a bluish colour. 

Now that they accustomed to bum or bury with them, 
things wherein they excelled, delighted, or which were dear 
unto them, either as farewells unto all pleasure, or vain 
apprehension that they might use them in the other world, 
is testified by all antiquity, observable from the gem or 
beryl ring upon the finger of Cynthia, the mistress of 
Propertius, when after her funeral pyre her ghost appeared 
unto him ; and notably illustrated from the contents of that 
Roman urn preserved by Cardinal Farnese,* wherein, 
besides great number of gems with heads of gods and 
goddesses, were found an ape of agath, a grasshopper, an 
elephant of amber, a crystal ball, three glasses, two spoons, 
and six nuts of crystal ; and beyond the content of urns, in 
the monument of Childerick the first,t and fourth king 
from Pharamond, casually discovered three years past at 
Toumay, restoring unto the world much gold richly adorn- 
ing his sword, two hundred rubies, many hundred imperial 
coins, three hundred golden bees, the bones and horse-shoes 
of his horse interred with him, according to the barbarous 
magnificence of those days in their sepulchral obsequies. 
Although, if we steer by the conjecture of many and 
septuagint expression, some trace thereof may be found 
even with the ancient Hebrews, not only from the 
^ lepulchral treasure of David, but the circumcision knives 
which Joshua also buried. 

Some men, considering the contents of these urns, lasting 
pieces and toys included in them, and the custom of burning 

* Vigeneri Annot. in 4. Liv. t Chifflet, in Anast, Childer, 
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with many other nations, might somewhat doubt whether 
all urns found among us, were properly E,omao relicks, or 

' gome not belonging unto our British, Saxon, or SBuish 
forefathers. 

In the form of burial among the ancient Britons, the large 
disoourBBB of Ctesar, Tacitus, and Strabo are silent. For the 
discovery whereof, with other particulars, we much deplore 
the loss of that letter which Cicero expected or received from 
hia brother Quiutus, as a resolution of British customs ; or 
the account which might have boon made by Scriboniua 
Largus, the physician, accompanying the Emperor Claudius, 
who might have also discovered that frugal bit of the old 
Britons,* which in the bigness of a bean could satisfy their 
thirst and hunger. 

But that the Druids and ruling priests used to burn and 
bury, is expressed by Pomponius ; that Bellinus, the brother 
of Brennus, and king of the Britons, was burnt, is 

I acknowledged by Polydorua, as also by Amandus Zierexensis 
in HisCoria, and Fineda in his Universa Hietona (Spanish). 
That they held that practice in Gallia, Oeesar eicpressly 
delivereth. Whether the Britons (probably descended from 
them, of like religion, language, and manners) did not 
sometimes make use of burning, or whether at least BUch as 
were after civilized unto the E:Oman life and manners, 
conformed not unto this practice, we have no historical 
assertion or denial. But since, from the account of Taoitus, 
the Romans early wrought so much civility upon the British 
stock, that they brought them to build temples, to wear the 
gown, and study the Roman laws and language, that they 
conformed also unto their religions rites and customa i 
burials, seems no improbable conjecture. 

■ DianU cxcerpla per Xi^ilin. m Severo. 
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That burning the dead was used in Sarmatia is affirmed 
by Gaguinus; that the Sueons and Gothlanders used to 
bum their princes and great persons, is delivered by Saxo 
and Olaus ; that this was the old German practice, is also 
asserted by Tacitus. And though we are bare in historical 
particulars of such obsequies in this island, or that the 
Saxons, Jutes, and Angles burnt their dead, yet came they 
from parts where 'twas of ancient practice; the Germans 
using it, from whom they were descended. And even in 
Jutland and Sleswick in Anglia Cymbrica, urns with bones 
were found not many years before us. 

But the Danish and northern nations have raised an era 
or point of compute from their custom of burning their 
dead : * some deriving it from XJnguinus, some from Frotho 
the great, who ordained by law, that princes and chief 
commanders should be committed unto the fire, though the 
common sort had the common grave interment. So 
Starkatterus, that old hero, was burnt, and Kingo royally 
burnt the body of Harold the king slain by him. 

What time this custom generally expired in that nation, 
we discern no assured period ; whether it ceased before 
Christianity, or upon their conversion, by Ausgurius the 
Oanl, in the time of Ludovicus Pius the son of Charles the 
Great, according to good computes ; or whether it might not 
be used by some persons, while for an hundred and eighty 
years Paganism and Christianity were promiscuously 
embraced among them, there is no assured conclusion. 
About which times the Danes were busy in England, and 
particularly infested this county ; where many castles and 
strongholds were built by them, or against them, and great 
number of names and families still derived from them. But 

* Roisold, Brendetyde, lid tyde. 
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since this custom was probably disused before tiicir inysLEioa 
or conquest, and t!ie Homarts confessedly practised the sama 
since their possession of this island, the moat assured account 
will fall upon the Romans, or Britons Romanized. 

However, certain it is, that urns conceived of no Raman 
original, are often digged up both in Norway and Denmark, 
handsomely described, and graphically represented by the 
learned physician Wormius.* And in some parts of 
Denmark in no ordinary number, as stands delivered by 
authors eifactly describing those couniries.t And they 
contained not only bones, but many other substances in 
them, as knives, pieces of iron, brass, and wood, and one of 
Norway a brass gilded Jew's harp. 

Nor were they confused or careless in disposing the 
noblest sort, while they placed large stones in circle about 
the urns or bodies which they interred : somewhat answer- 
able unto the monument of Rollrich atones in England,! 
or sepulchral monument probably erected by Rollo, who 
after conquered Normandy j where 'tis not improbable 
somewhat might be discovered. Meanwhile to what nation 
or person belonged that large um found at Ashbury,§ con- 
taining mighty bones, and a buckler; what those large urns 
found at Little Massingham ; [| or why the Anglesea uma 
are placed with their mouths downward, remains yet 
undiscovered. 



" Oiai Wormii Monwitif^ta el Anliquilal. Dan, 
i Adolphut Cypriiw in Annal. Sleamkk. urnk 

Z In Oxfordshirs, Camde'ii. 

g Id Cheshire, Tieinua de rebiu Albianieii. 

11 In Norfolk, HoUirijskcad. 



adto aimndabat 
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Plaistered and whited sepulchres were anciently affected 
in cadaverous and corrupted burials; and the rigid Jews 
were wont to garnish the sepulchres of the righteous.* 
Ulysses, in Hecuba, cared not how meanly he lived, so he 
might find a noble tomb after death. t Great princes 
affected great monuments; and the fair and larger urns 
contained no vulgar ashes, which makes that disparity in 
those which time discovereth among us. The present urns 
were not of one capacity, the largest containing above a 
gallon, some not much above half that measure ; nor all of 
one figure, wherein there is no strict conformity in the same 
or different countries ; observable from those represented 
by Casalius, Bosio, and others, though all found in Italy ; 
while many have handles, ears, and long necks, but most 
imitate a circular figure, in a spherical and round com. 
posure ; whether from any mystery, best duration or capa- 
city, were but a conjecture. But the common form with 
necks was a proper figure, making our last bed like our 
first ; nor much unlike the urns of our nativity while we 
lay in the nether part of the earth,t and inward vault of 
our microcosm. Many urns are red, these but of a black 
colour somewhat smooth, and dully sounding, which begat 
some doubt, whether they were burnt, or only baked in oven 
or sun, according to the ancient way, in many bricks, tiles, 
pots, and testaceous works ; and, as the word testa is pro- 
perly to be taken, when occurring without addition and 
chiefly intended by Pliny, when he commendeth bricks and 
tiles of two years old, and to make them in the spring. 
* Matt, xxiii. t Euripides, X Psal. Ixiii. 
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Nor only theae concealed pieces, but the open magnifioenc8 
of antiquity, ran nmch in the artifice of clay. Hereof tlie 
house of Mauaolus was built, thus old Jupiter stood in the 
Capito!, and the etatua of Hercules, made in the reign of 
Tarquinins Priscua, was extant in Pliny's days. And such 
RS declined burning or funeral urns, affected coffins of clay, 
according to the mode of Pythagoras, a way preferred by 
Varro. But the spirit of great ones was above these cii^ 
cum script ions, affecting copper, silver, gold, and porphyry 
urns, wherein Severus lay, after a serious view and sentence 
on that which should contain him,* Some of these urns 
were thought to have been silvered over, from eparklings in 
several pots, with small tinsel parcels ; uncertain whether 
from the earth, or the first mixture in them. 

Am ong these urns we could obtain no good account at 
their coverings ; only one seemed arched over with some 
kind of brick-work. Of those found at Buxton, some were 
covered with flints, some, in other parts, with tiles; those at 
Yarmouth Caster were closed with Roman bricks, and some 
have proper earthen covers adapted and fitted to them. 
But in the Homerical urn of Patroclus, whatever was the 
solid tegument, we find the immediate covering to be a 
purple piece of silk : and such as had no covers might have 
the earth closely pressed into them, after which disposnre 
were probably some of tlieao, wherein we found the bones 
and ashes half mortared unto the sand and sides of the urn, 
and some long roots of qui(;h, or dog's-grass, wreathed about 
the bones. 

No lamps, included liquors, lacrymatories, or tear bottles, 
attended these rural urns, either as sacred unto the manet, 
or passionate expressions of their surviving friends. "Wiila 
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with rich flames, and hired tears, they solemnized their 

obsequies, and in the most lamented monuments made one 

part of their inscriptions.* Some And sepulchral vessels 

containing liquors, which time hath inc rassat ed into jellies. -/ 

For, besides these lacrymatories, notablelamps, with vessels 

of oils, and aromatical liquors, attended noble ossuaries ; 

and some yet retaining a vinosityt and spirit in them, 

which, if any have tasted, they have far exceeded the palates 

of antiquity. Liquors not to be computed by years of 

annual magistrates, but by great conjunctions and the fatal 

periods of kingdoms. X "^he draughts of consulary date were 

but crude unto these, and Opimian wine§ but in the must 

unto them. 

In sundry graves and sepulchres we meet with rings, 

coins, and chalices. Ancient frugality was so severe, that 

they allowed no gold to attend the corpse, but only that 

which served to fasten their teeth. || Whether the Opaline 

stone in this were burnt upon the finger of the dead, or cast 

into the fire by some affectionate friend, it will consist with 

either custom. But other incinerable substances were found 

80 fresh, that they could feel no singe from fire. These, 

upon view, were judged to be wood ; but, sinking in water, 

and tried by the fire, we found them to be bone or ivory. 

In their hardness and yellow colour they most resembled 

boz, which, in old expressions, found the epithet of 

etemal,11 and perhaps in such conservatories might have 

passed uncorrupted. 

* Cv/m lacrymis posuire. f Lazius. 

t About five hundred years. — Plato, 
§ Vinum Opiminianum annorum centum. — Petron. 
II 12 TcUml, I. JO, De Jure Sacro. Neve aurum adito ast quoi awro 
dentes vincti escunt im cum ilo sepelire urereve^ se/raude esto. 
H Plin, L xvi. Inter ^iJXa &(raTni numerat Theophrastus, 
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That bay leaves were found green in the tomb of 3. 
Humbert,* after an hundred and fifty years, was looked 
upon as nniraculoua. Remarkable it was unto old spec- 
tators, that the cypress of the temple of Diana lasted so 
many hundred years. The wood of the ark, and olive-rod 
of Aaron, were older at the captivity ; hut the cypress of 
the ark of Hoah was the greatest yegetable of antiquity, if 
Josephus were not deceived by some fragmenta of it in his 
days T to omit the moor logs and fir trees found under- 
ground in many parts of England; the undated ruins of 
winds, floods, or earthquakes, and which in Flanders etill 
show from what quarter they fell, as generally lying in a 
north-east position. f 

But though we found not these pieces ttj be wood, 
according to first apprehensions, yet 'we missed not altogether 
of some woody substance ; for the bones were not so dearly 
picked but some coals were found amongst them j a way to 
make wood perpetual, aud a fit associate for metal, whereon 
was laid the foundation of the great Ephesian temple, and 
which were made the lasting tests of old boundaries and 
landmarks. Whilst we look on these, we admire not obser- 
vations of coals found fresh after four hundred years.}: In 
a long-deserted habitation§ even egg-shells have been found 
fresh, not tending to corruption. 

In the monument of King Childerick the iron relicks 
were found all rusty and crumbling into pieces ; but our 
little iron pins, which fastened the ivory works, held well 
together, and lost not their magnetical quality, though 
wanting a tenacious moisture for the firmer union of parts ; 

" STirlits. f Gorop. Bcranitt in MiloiCBjiia, 

t OC Berlngifccio fjella pyroteohiiia. 
S At Elmham. 
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although it be hardly drawn into fusion, yet that metal soon 
submitteth unto rust and dissolution. In the brazen pieces 
we admired not the duration, but the freedom from rust, 
and ill savour, upon the hardest atrition ; but now exposed 
unto the piercing atoms of air, in the space of a few months, 
they begin to spot and betray their green entrails. We 
conceive not these urns to have descended thus naked as 
they appear, or to have entered their graves without the old 
habit of flowers. The urn of Philopoemen was so laden with 
flowers and ribbons, that it aflbrded no sight of itself. The 
rigid Lycurgus' allowed olive and myrtle. The Athenians 
might fairly except against the practice of Democritus, 
to be buried up in honey, as fearing to embezzle a great 
commodity of their country, and the best of that kind in 
Europe. But Plato seemed too frugally politick, who 
allowed no larger monument than would contain four heroick 
verses, and designed the most barren ground for sepulture : 
"^though we cannot commend the goodness of that sepulchral 
ground which was set at no higher rate than the mean 
salary of Judas. Though the earbh had confounded the 
ashes of these ossuaries, yet the bones were so smartly 
burnt, that some thin plates of brass were found half melted 
among them. Whereby we apprehend they were not of 
the meanest carcases, perfunctorily flred, as sometimes in 
military, and commonly in pestilence, burnings ; or after the 
manner of abject corpses, huddled forth and carelessly 
burnt, without the Esquiline Port at Home ; which was an 
af&ont continued upon Tiberius, while they but half burnt 
his body,* and in the amphitheatre, according to the custom 
in notable malefactors ; whereas Nero seemed not so much 

* SueUm, in vitd Tib. Et in amphitheairo aemiHstillandiiTn, not. 
Camnh. 
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to fear lua death as thitt his head should be cut off and his 
body cot burnt entire. 

Some, finding many fragments of ekulls in thesa nma, 
suspected a mixture of bones ; in none we searched was 
there cause of such conjecture, though Bometiraes they 
declined not that practice. — The ashes of Domitian* were 
mingled with those of Julia; of Achilles with those of y 
Patroclua. All urns contained not single ashes ; without 
confused burnings they affectionately compounded their 
bones ; passionately endeavouring to continue their living 
unions. And when distance of death denied such con- 
junctions, unsatisfied affections conceived some satisfaction 
to be neighbours in the grave, to lie um by urn, and touch 
but in their manea. And many were ao curious to continue 
their living relations, that they contrived large and family 
urns, wherein the ashes of their nearest friends and kin- 
dred might successively be received,'!' at least some parcels 
tjiereof, while their collateral memorials lay in. minor 
vessels about them. 

Antiquity held too light thoughts from objects of mor- 
tality, while some drew provocatives of mirth from ana- 
u toniies,{ and jugglers showed tricka with skeletons. When 
fiddlers made not eo pleasant mirth aa fencers, and men 
could sit with (juiet stomachs, while hanging was played 
before them.g Old considerations made few momentoea by 



X Sie erwma am/!^ etc. Ergo diaa cinimus vivamna. 

S AYiivav Tolj^ru'. A barbarous paatima at feaate, nben men stood 
upon B rollinR globe, with their naeks in a tone and b. Itnifa in their 
hauds, ready to cut it when the Btone wns rolled HWuy ; wharain if 
they failed, they lost their lives, to the laoghtec of their spectators. — 
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skulls and bones upon their monuments. In the Egyptian 
obelisks and hieroglyphical figures it is not easy to meet 
with bones. The sepulchral lamps speak nothing less than 
sepulture, and in their literal draughts prove often obscene 
and antick pieces. Where we find D.M.'^ it is obvious to 
meet with sacrificing paterae and vessels of libation upon 
old sepulchral monuments. In the Jewish hypogaeumt 
and subterranean cell at Rome, was little observable beside 
the variety of lamps and frequent draughts of the holy 
candlestick. In authentick draughts of Anthony and 
Jerome we meet with thigh bones and death's-heads ; but 
the cemeterial cells of ancient Christians and martyrs were 

/^ filled with draughts of Scripture stories ; not declining the 
flourishes of cypress, palms, and olive, and the mystical 
figures of peacocks, doves, and cocks ; but iterately affecting 
the portraits of Enoch, Lazarus, Jonas, and the vision of 
Ezekiel, as hopeful draughts, and hinting imagery of the 
resurrection, which is the life of the grave, and sweetens 

^ our habitations in the land of moles and pismires. 

Cbntile inscriptions precisely delivered the extent of 
men's lives, seldom the manner of their deaths, which 
history itself so often leaves obscure in the records of 
memorable persons. There is scarce any philosopher but 
dies twice or thrice in Laertius ; nor almost any life without 
two or three deaths in Plutarch ; which makes the tragical 
ends of noble persons more favourably resented by compas- 
sionate readers who find some relief in the election of such 
differences. 

The certainty of death is attended with uncertainties, in 
time, manner, places. The variety of monuments hath 

• Diis manibics, 
t Bosio, 
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often obscured true graves; and cenotaphs confounded 
sepulchres. For Leside their real tombs, many have found 
honorary and empty sepulchres. Tlie variety of Homer'a 
monuments mfide him of various countries. Euripides'"' had 
his tomb in Africa, hut his sepulture in Macedonia. And 
Sevenia f found bis real sepulchre in Rome, but hia empty 
grave in Gallia. 

He that lay in a golden urn \ eminently above the earth, 
■was not like to find the quiet of hia bones. Many of these 
urns were broke by a vulgar discoverer in hope of enclosed 
treasure. The ashes of Marcellus § were lost above ground, 
upon the like account. Where profit hath prompted, no 
age bath wanted Guch miners. For 'which the most bar- 
barous expilators found the most civil rhetorick. Gold once 
out of tlie earth is no more due unto it ; what was un- 
reasonably committed to the ground, is reasonably resumed 
from it; let monuments and rich fabricks, not riches, adorn 
men's ashes. The commerce of the living is not to be 
transferred unto the dead ; it ia not injustice to take that 
which none complains to lose, and no man is wronged 
where no man ia possessor. 

What virtue yet sleeps in this ttrra damnata and aged 
cindera, were petty magic to experiment. These crumbling 
relicka and long fired particles superannuate such expecta- 
tions ; bones, hairs, nails, and teeth of the dead, were the 
treasures of old sorcerers. In vain we revive such practices; 
present superstition too visibly perpetuates tlie folly of our 

• Pauian. in AliicU. f Lamprid. in vil. Alexand. 

t Trajaiau. — Dion. 

% Flttt. in vii. Marcelll The commisBion of the Oothiah Eing . 
Theodorie for finding out sepulchral treasure. — Ca$siodor. var. L 1, I 
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forefathers, wherein unto old observation * this island was 
so complete, that it might have instructed Persia. 

Plato's historian of the other world lies twelve days incor- 
rupted, while his soul was viewing the large stations of the 
dead. How to keep the corpse seven days from corruption 
by anointing and washing, without exenteration, were an 
hazardable piece of art, in our choicest practice. How they 
made distinct separation of bones and ashes from fiery 
admixture, hath found no historical solution ; though they 
seemed to make a distinct collection, and overlooked not 
Pyrrhus his toe which could not be burnt. Some pro- 
vision they might make by fictile vessels, coverings, tiles, or 
flat stones, upon and about the body (and in the same 
field, not far from these urns, many stones were found under 
ground), as also by careful separation of extraneous matter, 
composing and raking up the burnt bones with forks, 
observable in that notable lamp of [Joan.] Galvanus.t 
Martianus, who had the sight of the vas ustrinum | or vessel 
wherein they burnt the dead, found in the Esquiline field at 
E^me, might have afforded clearer solution. But their 
insatisfaction herein begat that remarkable invention in the 
funeral pyres of some princes, by incombustible sheets 
made with a texture of asbestos, incremable fiax, or sala- 
mander's wool, which preserved their bones and ashes 
incommixed. 

How the bulk of a man should sink into so few pounds of 

* Sritannia hodie earn attoniU celebrat tantis ceremoniis ut dedisse 
Pervis videri possU. — Plin, I, 29, 

t To be Been in Licet, de reconditia veterum lucemis [p. 599, fol. 
1653]. 

t Typograph, Boma ex Martiano, Brat et vas ustrinum appellatum, 
quod in to cadavera comburerentur. Cap, de Campo Esquilino, 

1^ 
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bones and ashes, may seem strange unto any who considers 
not its constitution, and how slender a mas; will remain 
upon an open and urging £re of the cama.1 composition. 
Even bones themselves, reduced into ashes, do abate a 
notable proportion. And consisting much of a. volatile 

' salt, when that ia fired out, make a light kind of cinders. 
Although their built be disproportionable to their weight, 
when the heavy ptiucipla o£ salt is fired out, and the earth 
almost only remaineth; observable in sallow, whioh makes 
more ashes than oak, and discovers the common, fraud of 
Belling asliea by measure, and not by ponderation. 

Borne bones make best skeletons,! some bodies quick and 
speediest ashes. Who would expect a quick ilame from 

/ hydropical Heraclitus ? The poisoned soldier when hiB 
belly brake, put out two pyres in Plutarchf But ia the 
plague of Athen3,:t °'^'^ private pyre served two or three 
intruders ; and the Saracens burnt in large heaps, by the 
king of Castile,g showed liow little fuel suflicoth. Thoagh 
the funeral pyre of Patroclus took up an hundred footjl a 
piece of an old boat burnt Pompey ; and if the burthen of 
Isaac were sufiicient for an holocaust, a man may carry his 
own pyre. 

From animals are drawn good burning lights, and good 
medicines against buming.51 Though the seminal humour 
seema of a contrary nature to fire, yet the body completed 
proves a combustible lump, wherein fire finds flame even 
from bones, and some fuel almost from all parts; though 
the metropolis of humidity " seems least disposed unto it, 
le of jannii; peraous not tall 



* Old banes according to Lyserus. Thoa 
nor fat according to Columbus. 

t /» -Bits, Grace. J Thiwijdldit. 

II 'S.faTbia-iSov (fBa ^ fi^Sa.. 

1 Alb. Om. •• ThB brai 



g Jjiureni. Valla, 
SippocToias. 
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which might render the skulls of these urns less burned 
than other bones. But all flies or sinks before fire almost 
in all bodies : when the common ligament is dissolved, the 
attenuable parts ascend, the rest subside in coal, calx, or 
ashes. 

To bum the bones of the king of Edom for lime * seems 
no irrational ferity ; but to drink of the ashes of dead rela- 
tionSjt a passionate prodigality. He that hath the ashes of \^ 
his friend, hath an everlasting treasure ; where fire taketh 
leave, corruption slowly enters. In bones well burnt, fire 
makes a wall against itself; experimented in cupels, and 
tests of metals, which consist of such ingredients. What 
the sun compoundeth, fire analyzeth, not transmuteth. 
That devouring agent leaves almost always a morsel for 
the earth, whereof all things are but a colony ; and which, 
if time permits, the mother element will have in their 
primitive mass again. 

He that looks for urns and old sepulchral relicks, must 
not seek them in the ruins of temples, where no religion 
anciently placed them. These were found in a field, accord- 
ing to ancient custom, in noble or private burial ; the old 
practice of the Canaanites, the family of Abraham, and the 
burying-place of Joshua, in the borders of his possessions ; 
and also agreeable unto Roman practice to bury by high- 
ways, whereby their monuments were under eye; — me- 
morials of themselves, and mementos of mortality unto living 
passengers; whom the epitaphs of great ones were fain to 
beg to stay and look upon them, — a language though some- 
times used, not so proper in church inscriptions. f The 
sensible rhetorick of the dead, to exemplarity of good life, 

* Amos ii. 1. t As Artemisia of her husband Mausolus. 

X 8isU viator. 
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first admitted the lioiiea of pious men aad martyrs within 
church walls, which in succeeding agu3 crept iato promis- 
cuous practice : while Coastantine was peculiarly £avoared 
to be admitted into the cburch porch, and the tirst thus 
buried in England, was in the days of Cathrftd. 

Christiana dispute how their bodies should lie in the 
grave.* In umal interment they nleariy escaped this cou- 
troversy. Though we decline the religious consideration, 
yet in cemeterial and narrower buryiug-plaues, to avoid 
oonfuBion and cross-position, a certain posture were to 
be admitted: which even Pagan civility observed. The 
^ Persians lay north and south ; the Megarians and Fbceni- 
ciana placed their heads to the East ; the Athenians, soma 
think, towards the west, which Christians stUl retain. And 
Beda will have it to be the posture of our Saviour. That 

ihe was crucified with his face toward the west, we will not 
contend with tradition and probable account ; but we 
applaud not the hand of the painter, in exalting Ms cross 
so high above those on either sido : since hereof we find no 
authentic account in history, and even the crosses found by 
Helena, pretend no such distinction from longitude or 
dimension. 

To be gnawed out of our graves, to have our skulls made 
\ drinldug-bowls, and our bones turned into pipes, to delight 
I and sport our enemies, are tragical abominations escaped in 
burning burials. 

Urnal interments and burnt relicka lie not in fear of 
■4 worms, or to be an heritage for serpents. In carnal sepul- 
ture, corruptions seem peculiar unto parts ; and some speak 
of snakes out of the spinal marrow. But while we suppose 
rma in graves, 'tis not easy to find any there j 
* KiTknaiKRia dtfvmer. 
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few in churchyards above a foot deep, fewer or none in 
churches though in fresh-decayed bodies. Teeth, bones,s/ 
and hair give the most lasting defiance to corruption. In 
an hydropical body, ten years buried in the churchyard, we 
met with a fat concretion, where the nitre of the earth, and 
the salt and lixivious liquor of the body, had coagulated 
lar^e lumps of fat into the consistence of the hardest Castile 
soap, whereof part remaineth with us. After a battle with 
the Persians, the Roman corpses decayed in a few days, 
while the Persian bodies remained dry and uncorrupted. 
Bodies in the same ground do not uniformly dissolve, nor 
bones equally moulder ; whereof in the opprobrious disease, 
we expect no long duration. The body of the Marquis of 
Dorset seemed sound and handsomely cereclothed, that after 
seventy-eight years was found uncorrupted.* Common 
tombs preserve not beyond powder: a firmer consistence 
and compage of parts might be expected from arefaction, 
deep burial, or charcoal. The greatest antiquities of mortal 
bodies may remain in putrefied bones, whereof, though we 
take not in the pillar of Lot's wife, or metamorphosis of 
OrteliuSjt some may be older than pyramids, in the putre- 
fied relicks of the general inundation. When Alexander 
opened the tomb of Cyrus, the remaining bones discovered 
his proportion, whereof urnal fragments afford but a bad 
conjecture^ and have this disadvantage of grave interments, \ 
that they leave us ignorant of most personal discoveries. \ 
For since bones afford not only rectitude and stability but 

* Of Thomas, Marquis of Dorset, whose body beiog buried 1530, was 
1608, upon the cutting open of the cerecloth, found perfect and 
nothing corrupted, the flesh not hardened, but in colour, proportion, 
and softness like an ordinary corpse newly to be interred.-^ 
Swian's DeseripL of Leicestershire, '^ In his map of Russia. 
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figure unto the body, it is no impossible physiognomy to 
conjecture at fleshy appendencies, and after what shape the 
muaclea and carnoua parts might hang in their full consis- 
tenciea. A full-spread cariola* sbows a well-shaped horae 
behind ; handsome foriiiGd skulls givo some analogy to fleshy 
resemblance. A critical view of bones makes a good dis- 
tiuction of sexes. Even colour is not beyond oonjeoture, 
since it is hard to he deceived in the distinction of Kegroes" 
^ akuUs.t Dante'a J characters are to be found in sltiilla as 
veil as faces. Hercules is not only known by his foot. 
Other parts make out their com proportions and inferences 
upon whole or parts. And since the dimensions of the 
head measure the whole body, and the ligure thereof gives 
conjecture of the principal faculties, physiognomy outlives 
ourselves, and ends not in our graves. 

Severe contemplatora, observing these lasting relicfcs, 
may think them good monuments of persons past, little 
advantage to future beings ; and, considering that power 
which subdueth all thinga unto itself, that can resume the 
scattered atoms, or identify out of anything, conceive it 
superfluous to expect a resurrection out of rcliuka : but the 

" That part in the skeletonof a hora^ which is maJa bj the hannch- 

+ For thtdc eitraordinaty tliictntss. 

X The poet Dante, in bis view of Purgatory, found gluttoDfl bo 
meagru, and extenuated, that ho coucEited lliem to have been in thu 
siege of Jerusalem, and that it was easy to have discovered Homo ov 
(hno In their faces : M bEiog made by the two linos of their cheeks, 
siching over the eye-brows to the oose, and their sunk ejaa makiag ^ 
O 0, which makea up Oina. 

" Parin roeahiajs anclta seraa getame : 
Chi, nel niso degli uomini legge ouo. 
Bene aeria quiiii canoKMo femme." — Furgat. niii. 31. 
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soul subsisting, other matter, clothed with due accidents, 
may solve the individuality. Yet the saints, we observe, 
arose from graves and monuments about the holy city. 
Some think the ancient patriarchs so earnestly desired to 
lay their bones in Canaan, as hoping to make a part of that 
resurrection ; and, though thirty miles from Mount Calvary, 
at least to lie in that region which should produce the first 
fruits of the dead. And if, according to learned conjecture, 
the bodies of men shall rise where their greatest relicks 
remain, many are not like to err in the topography of their 
resurrection, though their bones or bodies be after trans* 
lated by angels into the field of Ezekiel's vision, or as some 
will order it, into the valley of judgment, or Jehosaphat.* 



CHAPTER IV. 



Christians have handsomely glossed the deformity of 
death by careful consideration of the body, and civil rites 
which take off brutal terminations : and though they con- 
ceived all reparable by a resurrection, cast not off all care of 
interment. And since the ashes of sacrifices burnt upon 
the altar of God were carefully carried out by the priests, 
and deposed in a clean field ; since they acknowledged 
their bodies to be the lodging of Christ, and temples of the 
Holy Ghost, they devolved not all upon the sufficiency of 
soul-existence; and therefore with long services and full 
solemnities, concluded their last exequies, wherein to all 

* Tirin, in Ezek. 
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distinctions the Greek devotion seems most pathetically 
ceremonious.* 

Chriatiaa inventiau hath chiefiy driven at rites, which 
epeak hopes of another life, and hints of a resurrection. 
And if the ancient Gentiles held not the immortality of 
their hetter part, and some BnbBJBteaoe after death, ia 
several rites, cust-oms, actions, and espresaions, they contra- 
dicted their own opinions ; wherein Deraocritus went high, 
even to the thought of a resurrection, as scollingly recorded 
by Pliny.f What can be more express than the expres- 
sion of Phocylides J J Or who would expect from Lucretius g 
a sentence of EccJesiastes 1 Before Plato could speak, the 
soul had wings in Homer, which fell not, but flew out of 
the body into the mansions of the dead ; who also observed 
that handsome distinction of Demas and Soma, for the body 
conjoined to the soul, and body separated from it. Lucian 
spoke much truth in jest, when he said that part of Hercules 
which proceeded from Alcmena perished, that from Jupiter 
remained immortal. Thus Socrates [[ was content that his 
friends should bury his body, so they would not think they 
buried Socrates ; and, regarding only his immortal part, 
was indiSerent to be burnt or buried. Prom auoh con- 
siderations, Diogenes might contemn sepulture, and, being 
satisfied that the soul could not perish, grow careless of 
corporal interment. The Stoicks, who thought the souls 

" Ribialf, Oraaaa, o^erS, J. Qoar, m o^cib txapivvnim. 

\ iSimiZij . . • T^mMeadX promi^sa, JJemoeriio vnnUat, gui no* 
renixit ipse, puts (moium) iata dementia est, itetari vilam mortet — 

delna^pi. 

I CediC eniia retro dt lerrd quod fait ante in Urram, ilc.—Lueret. 

II Fialo in Pliad. 
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of wise men had their habitation about the moon, might 
make slight account of subterraneous deposition ; whereas 
the Pythagoreans and transcorporating philosophers, who ->/ 
were to be often buried, held great care of their interment. 
And the Platonicks rejected not a due care of the grave, 
though they put their ashes to unreasonable expectations, 
in their tedious term of return and long set revolution. 

Men have lost their reason in nothing so much as their 
religion, wherein stones and clouts make martyrs; and, 
since the reHgion of one seems madness unto another, to 
afford an account or rational of old rites requires no rigid 
reader. That they kindled the pyre aversely, or turning 
their face from it, was an handsome symbol of unwilling 
ministration. That they washed their bones with wine 
and milk ; that the mother wrapped them in linen, and 
dried them in her bosom, the first fostering part and place 
of their nourishment ; that they opened their eyes towards 
heaven before they kindled the fire, as the place of their 
hopes or original, were no improper ceremonies. Their last 
valediction,* thrice uttered by the attendants, was also 
very solemn, and somewhat answered by Christians, who 
thought it too little, if they threw not the earth thrice ^ 
upon the interred body. That, in strewing their tombs, 
the Bomans affected the rose ; the Greeks amaranthus and 
myrtle : that the funeral pyre consisted of sweet fuel, 
cypress, fir, larix, yew, and trees perpetually verdant, lay 
silent expressions of their surviving hopes. Wherein 
Christians, who deck their coffins with bays, have found a 
more elegant emblem ; for that it, seeming dead, will 
restore itself from the root, and its dry and exsuccous 
leaves resume their verdure again ; which, if we mistake 
* Vale^ vaJe, nos te ordine qiLO natura permiUet sequamur. 
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not, we liave also observed in fnrze. Whether the planting 
of yew in cliurchyarda hold not its original from ancient 
funeriLl rites, or as an emblem of resurrection, from \\s. 
perpetual verdure, may also admit conjecture. 

They made use of mu^ick to excite or qaiet the affections 
of their friends, according to different harmonies. But the 

' secret and symbolical hint was the harmonical nature of 
the sou! ; which, delivered from the body, went again 
to enjoy the primitive harmony of heaven, from whence it 
first descended ; which, according to its progress traced 
by antiquity, came down by Cancer, and ascended bj 
CapricornuB. 

■li They burnt not children before their teeth appeared, as 
apprehending their bodies too tender a morsel for fire, and 
that their gristly bones would scarce leave separable relicka 
after the pyraJ combuBtion. That they kindled not fire in 
their houses for some days after was a strict memorial of 
the late afflicting fire. And mourning without hope, they 
had an happy fraud against excessive lamentation, by a 
common opinion that deep sorrows disturb their ghosts.* 

That they buried their dead on their backs, or in a 
supine position, seems agreeable unto profound sleep, and 
common posture of dying; contrary to tlie most natural 
way of birth ; nor unlike our pendulous posture, in the 
doubtful state of the womb, Diogenes was singular, who 
preferred a prone situation in the grave; and some 
Ohristians \ like neither, who decline the figure of rest, and 

*• make choice of an erect pasture. 

That they carried them out of the world with their feet 

forward, not inconsonant unto reason, as contrary unto the 

native posture of man, and his production first into it ; and 

• Tu manrx m licde mcos. t Ruaaijns, kc. 
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also agreeable unto their opinions, , ^ , ^ ^, -r.i • 

^ xu ij X X 1 1 -'^ about the Ely sian 

unto the world, not to look again .« f Ki 

Mahometans, who think to return to a deli^ * 

are carried forth with their heads forward, '.,. .^, . 
, ^, . - ' ^ties without 

toward their houses. 

They closed their eyes, as parts which first die, o^ 
discover the sad effects of death. But their iterated claL ' 
tions to excitate their dying or dead friends, or revoke 
them unto life again, was a vanity of affection; as not 
presumably ignorant of the critical tests of death, by 
apposition of feathers, glasses, and reflection of figures, 
which dead eyes represent not : which, however not strictly 
verifiable in fresh and warm cadavers^ could hardly elude 
the test, in corpses of four or five days.* 
-J That they sucked in the last breath of their expiring 
friends, was surely a practice of no medical institution, but 
a loose opinion that the soul passed out that way, and a 
fondness of affection, from some Pythagorical foundation,t 
that the spirit of one body passed into another, which they 
wished might be their own. 

That they poured oil upon the pyre, was a tolerable 
practice, while the intention rested in facilitating the 
accension. But to place good omens in the quick and 
speedy burning, to sacrifice unto the winds for a dispatch 
in this office, was a low form of superstition. 

The a xchim ime, or jester, attending the funeral train, 
and imitating the speeches, gesture, and manners of the 
deceased, was too light for such solemnities, contradicting 
their funeral orations and doleful rites of the grave. 

That the^ buried a piece of money with them as a fee of 

* At least by some difference from living eyes. 
+ FraTicesco Periicci, Fompe/unebri, 
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not, we have also observas a practice full of folly. But the 
of yow in cliurohyEplacing coins in considerable urns, and 
funeral rites, ojjfce of burying medala in the noble found*- 
perpetual ve^Ie, are laudable ways of historical discoveries, 
They r^j'^ersons, chronologies ; and posterity will applaud 
of th^" 
V sepf/e examine not the old laws of sepulture, exempting 
.--Mrtain persona from burial or burning. But hereby we 
apprehend that these were not the bones of persona planet- 
struck or burnt with fire from heaven ; no relicks of 
traitors to their country, self-killers, or sacrilegioua male- 
factors; persona in old apprehension unworthy of the 
earth; condemned unto the Tartarus of hell, and bottomless 
pit of Pluto, from whence there was no redemption. 

Nor were only many customs questionable in order to 
their obsequies, but also sundry practices, fictions, and 
conceptions, discordant or obscure, of their state and future 
beings. Whether unto eight or ten bodies of men to add 
one of a woman, as being more inflammable, and unctuously 
constituted for the better pyral combustion, were any 
rational practice ; or whether the complaint of Periandet'a 
. wife be tolerable, that wanting ber funeral burning, abe 
J suffered intolerable cold in hell, according to the consti- 
tution of the infernal house of Pluto, wherein cold makes a 
great part of their tortures ; it cannot pass without some 

Why the female ghosts appear unto TJlysaes, before the 
heroes and masculine spirits, — why the Psyche or soul of 
Tiresiaa is of the masculine gender,' who, being blind on 
earth, sees more than all the rest in hell ; why the funeral 
fmppers consisted of eggs, beans, amallage, and lettuce, since 

• In Homer i— *i/x*l 6?,(3aio« Tei/ieriiao nyjwrpa!' f^™- 
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the dead are made to eat asphodels* about the Elysian 
meadows, — why, since there is no sacrifice acceptable, nor 
any propitiation for the covenant of the grave, men set up 
the deity of Morta, and fruitlessly adored divinities without 
ears, it cannot escape some doubt. 

The dead seem all alive in the human Hades of Homer, 
yet cannot well speak, prophesy, or know the living, except 
^ they drink blood, wherein is the life of man. And there- 
fore the souls of Penelope's paramours, conducted by 
Mercury, chirped like bats, and those which followed 
Hercules, made a noise but like a fiock of birds. 

The departed spirits know things past and to come ; yet 
^y^ are ignorant of things present. Agamemnon foretells what 
should happen unto Ulysses ; yet ignorantly enquires what 
is become of his own son. The ghosts are afraid of swords 
in Homer; yet Sibylla tells .ZBneas in Virgil, the thin 
habit of spirits was beyond the force of weapons. The 
spirits put off their malice with their bodies, and Csesar 
V and Pompey accord in Latin hell ; yet Ajax, in Homer, 
endures not a conference with Ulysses : and Deiphobus 
appears all mangled in YirgiFs ghosts, yet we meet with 
perfect shadows among the wounded ghosts of Homer. 

Since Charon in Lucian applauds his condition among 
the dead, whether it be handsomely said of Achilles, that V 
living contemner of death, that he had rather be a plough- 
man's servant, than emperor of the dead ? How Hercules 
his soul is in hell, and yet in heaven ; and Julius his soul 
in a star, yet seen by .ZBneas in hell ?— except the ghosts 
were but images and shadows of the soul, received in 
higher mansions, according to the ancient division of body, 
soul, and image, or svmuhich/rurn of them both. The 

* In Lucian. 
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particulars of future beinga muat needs be dark unto 
ancient theories, which Christian philosophy yet deter- 
mines but ia a cloud of opinions. A dialogue between 
two infants in the womb concerning the state of this 

1 world, might handsomely illustrate our ignoranca of tho 

I next, whereof nietliinks we yet discourEe in Plato's den, 

I and are but embryo philosophers. 

' Pythagoras escapes in the fabulous hell of Dante,* among 
that Bwarm of philosophers, wherein, whilst we meet with 

^ Plato and Socrat«B, Cato is to be found in no lower place 
than purgatory. Among all the Bet, Epicurus is most ooa- 
sideroble, whom men make honest without an Elysium, who 
contemned life without encouragement of immortality, and 
making nothing after death, yet made nothing of the king 
of terrors. 

"Were the happiness of the next world as closely appre- 
hended as the felicities of this, it were a martyrdom to llvs; 
and unto such as consider none hereafter, it must be more 
than deatli to die, which makes us amazed st those audacitiea 
that durst be nothing and return into their chaos again. 
Certainly such spirits as could contemn death, when thsy 
expected no better being after, would have scorned to live, 
had they known any. And tlierefore we applaud not tha 

"^ judgment of Machiave), that Ohriatianity makes men 
cowards, or thftt with the confidence of but half-dying, the 
despised virtues of patience and humility have abased the 
spirits of men, which Pagan principles exalted ; but rather 
regulated the wildneas of audacities, in the attempts, 
grounds, and eternal sequels of death ; wherein men of the 
boldest spirits are often prodigiously temerarious. Kor can 
we extenuate the valour of ancient martyrs, who contemned 
* Del I-nfemo, cant. i. 
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death in the uncomfortable scene of their lives, and in their 
decrepit martyrdoms did probably lose not many months of 
their days, or parted with life when it was scarce worth the 
living. For (beside that long time past holds no considera- 
tion unto a slender time to come) they had no small dis- 
advantage from the constitution of old age, which naturally 
makes men fearful, and complexionally superannuated from 
the bold and courageous thoughts of youth and fervent 
years. But the contempt of death from corporal ani- 
mosity, promoteth not our felicity. They may sit in the^ 
orchestra, and noblest seats of heaven, who have held 
up shaking hands in the fire, and humanly contended for 
glory. 

Meanwhile Epicurus lies deep in Dante's hell, wherein 
we meet with tombs enclosing souls which denied their 
immortalities. But whether the virtuous heathen, who 
lived better than he spake, or erring in the principles of 
himself, yet lived above philosophers of more specious 
maxims, lie so deep as he is placed, at least so low as not 
to rise against Christians, who believing or knowing that 
truth, have lastingly denied it in their practice and 
conversation — were a query too sad to insist on. 

But all or most apprehensions rested in opinions of some 
future being, which, ignorantly or coldly believed, begat 
those perverted conceptions, ceremonies, sayings, which 
Christians pity or laugh at. Happy are they which live 
not in that disadvantage of time, when men could say little 
for futurity, but from reason : whereby the noblest minds 
fell often upon doubtful deaths, and melancholy dissolutions. 
With these hopes, Socrates warmed his doubtful spirits 
against that cold potion ; and Cato, before he durst 
give the fatal stroke, spent part of the night in reading the 
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Immortality of Plato, tliereby oonfirming his wavering hand 
unto the animosity of that attempt. 

It 13 the heaviest stone that melancholy can throw at a 
man, to tell liim he is at the end of his nature ; or that 
there is do further state to come, unto which this seems 
progress! onal, ami otherwisfi made in vain. Withoat this 
flooomplishment, the natural expectation and desire of such 
a state, were but a fallacy in nature ; unsatisfied, oonaider- 
ators would quarrel the justice of their constitution^ and 
rest content that Adam had fallen lower ; whereby, by 
knowing no other original, and deeper ignorance of them- 
selvea, they might have enjoyed the happiness of inferior 
creatures, who in tranquillity possess their constitutions, aa 
having not the apprehension to deplore their own natures, 
and, being framed below the circumference of these 
hopes, or cognition of belter being, the wisdom of God 
hath necessitated their contentment : but the superior 
ingredient and obscured part of ourselves, whereto all present 
felicities afibrd no resting contentment, will be able at hut 
to tell us, ^wB^3re__B]nrfi than nnr rrasent^Elyfia.-9Pd 
evacuate such hopes in the fruition of their own 
accomplish men ts. 



CHAPTER V. 



Now since these dead bones have already out-lasted the 
living ones of Methuselah, and in a yard under ground, and 
thin walls of clay, out-worn all the strong and spacious 
buildings above it ; and quietly rested under the drums 
and tramplings of three conquests : what prince can 
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promise such diutumity unto his relicks, or might not 

gladly say, 

" Sic ego componi versus in ossa velim f*** 

lime, which antiquates antiquities, and hath an art to 
make dust of all things, hath yet spared these minor 
monuments. 

I n vain we hope to be k nown by open and visible con- 
s ervatories, when to be unknown was the means ot the ir 
c ontinuation, and obscurity their protection. If they died 
by violent hands, and were thrust into their urns, these 
bones become considerable, and some old philosophers 
would honour them, f whose souls they conceived most 
pure, which were thus snatched from their bodies, and to 
retain a stronger propension unto them; whereas they 
weariedly left a languishing corpse, and with faint desires 
of re-union. If they fell by long and aged decay, yet wrapt 
up in the bundle of time, they fall into indistinction, and 
make but one blot with infants. If we begin to die when 
we live, and long life be but a prolongation of death, our 
I life is a sad composition ; we live with death, and die 
I not in a moment. How many pulses made up the life of 
Methuselah, were work for Archimedes : common counters 
sum up the life of Moses his man. t Our days become con- 
siderable, like petty sums, by minute accumulations ; where 
numerous fractions make up but small round numbers; and 
our days of a span long, make not one little finger. § 

* TihuUus. 

t Oracida ChaMaica cum scholiis Pselli et Phethonis, Blji TairbvTw 
ffQ/M rl/vxoX K€Ldap(AjTaTou. Vi corpus rtlinquentium anirruB pwrissimoe, 

X In the Psalm of Moses. 

§ According to the ancient arithmetick of the hand, wherein the 
little finger of the right hand contracted, signified an hundred. — 
Pierius in Hieroglyph, 

T5 
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If the nea^rness of our last necessity brought a nearer 
conformity into it, there were a, happiness ia hoary hairs, 
calamity in hctlf-senses. But the long habit of 
'living iDdisposeth us for dying ; when avarice makes ua the 
sport of death, when even David grew poHtickly cruel, and 
Solomon could hardly be said to be the wisest of men. 
But many are too early old, and before the date of age. 
Adversity stretcheth our days, misery make Al omen's 
nights,* and time hath no wings unto it. But the moat 
tedious being is that which can unwish itself, content to be 
nothing, or never to have been, which was beyond the 
malcontent of Job, who cursed not tlie day of his life, but 
his nativity; content to have so far been, as to have a title 
to future being, although he had lived here but in an hidden 
state of life, and as it were an abortion. 
I "What song the Syrens sang, or what name Achilles 
assumed when he hid himself among women, though 
puzzling questions,'!' are not beyond all conjecture. What 
time the persons of these ossuaries entered the famous 
nations of the dead, j and slept with princes and counsellors, 
might admit a wide solutioa But who were the proprie- 
taries of these bones, or what bodies these ashes made up, 
were a question above antiiiuarism ; not to be resolved by 
man, nor easily perhaps by spirits, c:ccept we consnlt the 
provincial guardians, or tutelary observators. Had they 
made as good provision for their names, as they have done 
for their reltcks, they had not bo grossly erred in the art 
of perpetuation. But to subsist in bones, and be but 

* One nifilit H3 long as three, 

■i Tbe puzzling i^agatiooa of Tibecius Qoto gramauirians. — Marvel- 
Sonatva in Stat. 

J KXi;T4f0«eB.'«j>ii'.— flcHL Jab. 
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pyra midally extant, is a fallacy in duration. Vain "aShes l 
which in the oblivion of names, persons, times, and sexes, \ 
have found unto themselves a fruitless continuation, and f 
only arise unto late posterity, as emblems of mortal vani- f 
ties, antidotes against pride, vain-glory, and madding vices. ) 
Pagan vain-glories which thought the world might last for 
ever, had encouragement for ambition ; and, finding no 
oitropos unto the immortality of their names, were never 
dampt with the necessity of oblivion. Even old ambitions 
had the advantage of ours, in the attempts of their vain- 
glories, who acting early, and before the probable meridian 
of time, have by this time found great accomplishment of 
their designs, whereby the ancient heroes have already 
out-lasted their monuments, and mechanical preservations. 
But in this latter scene of time, we cannot expect such 
mammies unto our memories, when ambition may fear the 
prophecy of Elias,*. and Charles the Fifth can never hope 
to live within two Methuselahs of Hector, f 

And therefore, restless inquietude for the diuturnity of 
our memories unto present considerations seems a vanity 
almost out of date, and superannuated piece of folly. , 
We cannot hope to live so long in our names, as some have 
done in their persons. One face of Janus holds no pro- 
portion unto the other. 'Tis too late to be ambitious. 
The great mutations of the world are acted, or time may be 
too short for our designs. To extend our memories by 
monuments, whose death we daily pray for, and whose 
duration we cannot hope, without injury to our expecta- 
tions in the advent of the last day, were a contradiction to 

* That the world may last but six thousand years, 
t Hector's fame lasting above two lives of Methuselah, before that 
famous prince was extant. 
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our lieliefa. "We whose generations are ordained in this 

Betting part of time, are providentially taken off from Buch 

iginationa; and, being nocesaitatod to eye the remaining 

;V ^ particle of futurity, are naturally constituted unto thoughts 
,1/ A of the next world, and cannot excnsaldy decline the con- 
f fT . sideration of that duration, which maketh pyramids pHlacs 
J» J'of snow, and all that's past a moment, 
ijT \^\ Circles and right Hues limit and close all bodies, and the 
i* CJv I mortal right-lined circle' must conclude and shut np aU- 
/ \(r There is no antidote against the opium of time, which tem- 
porally cousidereth all things : our fathers find their graves 
in our short memories, and sadly tell ns how we may ha 
buried in our survivors. Gravo-stones tell truth scarce 
forty years, t Generations pass while some trees stand, 
and old families last not three oaka. To be read by bare 
inscriptions like many in Gruter,| to Jiope for eternity 
by enigmatical epithets or first letters of our names, to 
be studied by antiquaries, who we were, and have new 
names given us like many of the mummies,^ are cold 
consolations unto the students of perpetuity, even by 
everlasting languages. 

To be content that tiinea to come should only know there 
was Each a man, not caring whether they knew more of him, 
was a frigid ambition in Cardan ;|| disparaging his horo- 
Bcopal inclination and judgment of himself. Who car68 to 



* The cliaraeter ot Jea 
+ Old onea being take: 
% Qruleri biaeriplionet 
§ Wiiich men show in 

tUey [ilisase ; and unto si 

of HuroJotus. 
II Uuperem notitm esse 

Card, m vilapropria. 



up, and other bodies laid under tbem. 

sevflral aountriea, giviDg them what namea 
me the namea of the old Eg}-iitiau kings, out 
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subsist like Hippocrates's patients, or Achilles's horses in 
Homer, under naked nominations, without deserts and 
noble acts, which are the balsam of our memories, the / 
entekchia and soul of our subsistences ? lTo be nameless ^ , 
in__jworthy deeds , exceeds an infamy ^m K?°^^'7 \ ^^'^ 
Canaamtish woman lives more happily without a name, 
than Herodias with one. And who had not rather have 
been the good thief, than Pilate 1 

But the iniquity of oblivion blindly scattereth her poppy, ^ 
and deals with the memory of men without distinction to 
merit of perpetuity. Who can but pity the founder of the 
pyramids? Herostratus lives that burnt the temple of 
Diana, he is almost lost that built it. Time hath spared 
the epitaph of Adrian's horse, confounded that of himself. 
In vain we compute our felicities by the advantage of our 
good names, since bad have equal durations, and Thersites 
is like to live as long as Agamemnon. Who knows whether 
the best of men be known, or whether there be not more 
remarkable persons forgot, than any that stand remembered 
in the known account of time? Without the favour of 
the everlasting register, the first man had. been as unknown 
as the last, and Methuselah's long life had been his only 
^ chronicle. 

Oblivion is not to be hired. The greater part must be 
content to be as though they had not been, to be found in 
the re gister of Gx )d, not in the record of man. Twenty- 
seven names make up the first story before the flood, and 
the recorded names ever since contain not one living cen- 
tury. The number of the dead long exceedeth all that shall 
liva The night of time far surpasseth the day, and who 
knows when was the equinox? Every hour adds unto that 
current arithmetick, which scarce stands one moment. And 
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since death mnst be the Ludna of life, and even Pagans* 
could doubt, whether thus to live were to die ; aince oar 
longest sua sets &t right descensions, and makes but winter 
arches, and therefore it cannot be long bofore ^e lie 
dfiwn in HarTtnpB!! . and JtH.vp piTr li i rhh in asbes ; f aince the 
brother of death daily haunta ua with dying mementos, 
and time that grows old in itself, hida ua hope on long 

.duration; — diuturnity is a dream and folly of expectation. 

r UarknesB and light divide the course of time, and oblivion 

I shares with memory a great part even of our living beingaj 
we slightly remember our felicities, and the smartest strokes 
of affliction leave but short smart upon us. Sense endureth 
no extremities, and sorrows destroy ns or themselves. To 
weep into stones are fables. Afflictions induce callosities; 
miseries are slippery, or fall like snow upon us, which not- 
withstanding is no unhappy stupidity. To be iynorant o f 
rf fi]a (.0 r omp, and f orgetful o f_evil3 past, is a merciful pro- 

[X'ision in nature, whereby we digest the mixture of our few 
and evttTlfty^T.nd, our delivered senses not relapsing into 
cutting remembrances, our sori'ows are not kept raw by tlio 
edge of repetition^ A great part of aoticjuity contented 
their hopes of subsistency with a transmigration of their 
souls, — a good way lo continue their memories, while having 
the advantage of plural successions, they could not but act 
something remarkable in such variety of beings, and enjoy- 
ing the fame of their passed selves, make accumulation of 
glory unto their last durations. Others, rather than 1)e lost 
in the uncomfortable night of notliing, were content U> 
ncede into the commoa being, and make one particle of the 
• Euripides. 

f Accoi'iliug to the oustam of ths Jews, who place b lighted muc- 
caadle in ■ pot of •she* bj Che corpae, — Lto. 
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public sonl of all things, which was no more than to return 
into their unknown and divine orisdnal again. Egyptian 
ingenuity was more nnsatisfied, contriving their bSe in 
sweet consistencies, to attend the return of their souls. But 
all was vanity,* feeding the wind, and folly. The Egyptian 
mummies, which Cambyses or time hath spared, avarice now 
consumeth. Ijfummy is become merchandise, I^zraim cures 
wounds, and Phar^ohJifl.sold for balsams. 

In vain do individuals hope for immortality, or any patent | 
from oblivion, in preservations below the moon ; men have 
been deceived even in their flatteries, above the sun, and 
studied conceits to perpetuate their names in heaven. The 
various cosmography of that part hath already varied the 
names of contrived constellations ; Nimrod is lost in Orion, 
and Osyris in the Dog-star. While we look for incorruption 
in the heavens, we find they are but like the earth; — durable ^^ ,. . 
in their main bodies, alterable in their parts; whereof, beside 
comets and new stars perspectives begin to tell tales, and 
the spots that wander about the sun, with Phaeton's favour ^ 
would make clear conviction. . 

nothing strictly immortal | »"^- ii^TY^/M^niUjr y 

latever \^2i,\h "" bftginning^ m ay be conli dftnt nf no ftnH j — ^Ul^Ji 
which is the peculiar of that necessary essence that cannot 
destroy itself ; — and the highest strain of oranipotency, to 
be so powerfully constituted as not to sufier even from the 
power of itself : all others have a dependent being and within 
the reach of destruction. But the sufficiency of Chri stian 
i mmortality frustr atPt^ n.11 Pflrfhly gl^ry, and the quality of ! 
eith gr state after death, m akfts a fg|ly of po sthu mous memory. 
God who can only destroy our souls, and hath assured our 

* Omnia vanitaa et pastio vcTUi, vofi^ MfjLov Kal ^6<r/ci7<rtt, ut olim 
A^uUa et Sjfrnmachvs. v. J)ru8, MccUSf 
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resurrection, either of our bodies or names hath directly pro- 
mised no duration. Wherein there ia ao much of chuace, 
that the boldest expectants have found unhappy frustration; 
and to hold long aubsiatence, seems but a scape in oblivion, 
' tBut man is a noble animal, splendid in ashes, and pompous 
(ill the grave, solemnizing nativities and deaths with equal 
/lustre, nor omitting ceremonies of bravery in the infamy of 

I we live by an invisible sun 
A small fire sufficeth for life, great flamea 
seemed too little after death, while men vainly affected 
precious pyres, and to bum like Sardanapalua ; but the 
wisdom of funeral laws found the folly of prodigal blazes, 
and reduced undoing fires unto the rule of sober obsequies, 
wherein few could be so mean as not to provide wood, pitch, 
a mourner, and an urn.* 

Five languages secured not the epitaph of Gordianns.t 
1 The man of God lives longer without a tomb than any by 
one, invisibly interred by angels, and adjudged to obscurity, 
though not without some marks directing human diaiiovery, 
£noch and EHos, without either tomb or burial, in an 
anomalous state of being, are the grtat examples of 
perpetuity, in their long and living memory, in strict 
account being still on this side death, and having a late 

* Accarding to the epitaph of Ritfus nnd Beronica, in Gruterns. 

Eoruro boni» plna inventum est, qimm 
Quod Buffiuiret ad emendaoi pymm 
El picem quibua c:or(KirB trHiuareiitar, 
Et prslica couducta, eC olla Gui|>ta." 
+ Tr Oreelt, Latin, Hebrew, Egyptian, Arabic ; liofaceil by Liciniua 
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part yet to act upon this stage of earth. If in the 
decretory term of the world we shall not all die but be 
changed, according to received translation, the last day will 
make but few graves ; at least quick resurrections will 
anticipate lasting sepultures. Some graves will be opened 
before they be quite closed, and Lazarus be no wonder. 
When many that feared to die, shall groan that they can 
die but once, the dismal state is the second and living 
death, when life puts despair on the daamed ; when men 
shall wish the coverings of mountains, not of monuments, 
and annihilations shall be courted. 

While some have studied monuments, others have 
studiously declined them, and some have been so vainly 
boisterous, that they durst not acknowledge their graves; 
wherein Alaricus* seems most subtle, who had a river 
turned to hide his bones at the bottom. Even Sylla, that 
thought himself safe in his urn, could not prevent reveng- 
ing tongues, and stones thrown at his monument. Happy 
are they whom privacy makes innocent, who deal so with 
men in this world, that they are not afraid to meet them in 
the next ; who, when they die, make no commotion aniong 
the dead, and are not touched with that poetical taunt of 
Isaiah, t 

Pyramids, arches, obelisks, were but the irregularities of 
vain-glory, and wild enormities of ancient magnanimity. 
But the most magnanimous resolution rests in the Christian 
religion, which trampleth upon jjride^ and sits on the neck 
of a mbition^ J iumbly pursuing that i nfallible perpetuity ^ 
unto which all others must diminish their diameters, and be 
poorly seen in angles of contingency .4^ 

* Jomandu de rehus Oetkis. t Isa. xiv. 16, etc. 

% Angulua contingentim, the least of angles. 
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Pious epirits who passed their days in raptures ot 
futurity, made little more of this world, than the world 
that was before it, while they lay ohacnre ia the chaos ot 
pre-ordination, aad night of their fore-beinga. And if any 
have been so happy as truly to understand Christian 
annihilation, ecstasies, exolution, liquefaction, transforma- 
tion, the kiss of the spouse, gustation of God, and 
ingression iato the divine shadow, they have already had an 
handsome anticipation of heaven ; the glory of the world is 
surely over, and the earth in ashes unto them. 

To subsist in lasting monuments, to live in their produc- 
tions, to exist in their names and predicament ot chimeras, 
was large satisfaction unto old expectations, and roade one 
part of their ^Elyaiums. But all this is nothing in the 
metaphysicka of true belief. To live indeed, is to be again 
ourselves, which being not only an hope, but an evidence in 
noble believers, 'tis all one to lie in St. Innocent's * church- 
yard, as ia the sands of Egypt, Ready to be anything, in 
the ecstasy of being ever, and as content with six toot as 
the moks of Adrianus. t 

" tabism tsdavtra mlval. 
An rogja, liavd reftri."— LucAM. 



* In Parii, where bodies loon consQme. 

t A. Rtaialy mausoleum or Bepulcliral pile, boilt by Adrianas in 

me, wbiire now suutleth the castle of Sc Aogelo. 
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ALF our days we pass in the shadow of the earth ; 
and the brother of death exacteth a third part 
of our lives. A good part of our sleep is peered 
-out with visions and fantastical objects, wherein 
we are confessedly deceived. The day supplieth us with 
truths; the night with fictions and falsehoods, which 
uncomfortably divide the natural account of our beings. 
And, therefore, having passed the day in sober labours 
and rational enquiries of truth, we are fain to betake 
ourselves unto such a state of being, wherein the soberest 
heads have acted all the monstrosities of melancholy, 
and which unto open eyes are no better than folly and 
madness. 

Happy are they that go to bed with grand music, like 
Pythagoras, or have ways to compose the fantastical spirit, 
whose unruly wanderings take off inward sleep, filling our 
heads with St. Anthony's visions, and the dreams of Lipara 
in the sober chambers of rest. 

Virtuous thoughts of the day lay up good treasures for 
the night; whereby the impressions of imaginary forms 
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ariae into sober similitudes, aci;eptable unto our slumbering 
selves and preparatory anto divine impresaions. Hereby 
Solomon's sleep was happy. Tlius prepared, Jacob might 
well dream of angela upon a pillow of stone. And the best 
sleep of Adam might be the best of any after. 

That there should be divine dreams seems unreasonably 
doubted by Aristotle, That there are demoniacal dreams 
we have little reason to doubt, Why may there not be 
angelical t IE there be guardian spirits, they may not be 
inactively about us in sleep ; but may sometimes order 
our dreams: and many strange hints, instigations, or dis- 
courses, which are so amazing unto us, may arise from such 
foundations. 

But the phantasms of sleep do commonly walk in the 
great road of natural and animal dreams, wherein the 
thoughts or actions of the dny are acted over and echoed in 
the night. Who can therefore wonder that Chrjsoatom 
should dream of SL Paul, who daily read his epistles ; or 
that Cardan, whose head was bo taken up about the stars, 
should dream that hia soul was in the moon. Pious persons, 
whose thoughts are daily busied about heaven, acd the 
blessed state thereof, can hardly escape the nightly 
phantasms of it, which though sometimes taken for illum- 
inations, or divine dreams, yet rightly perpended may 
prove but animal visions, and natural night-scenes of their 
awaking contemplations. 

Many dreams are made out by sagacious exposition, and 
from the signature of their subjects ; carrying their 
interpretation in their fundamental sense and mystery of 
similitude, whereby, he that understands upon what natural 
fundamental every nation dependeth, may, by symbolical 
adaptation, bold a ready way to read the characters of 
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Morpheus. In dreams of such a nature, Artemidorus, 
Achmet^ and Astrampsichus, from Greek, Egyptian, and 
Arabian oneiro-criticism, may hint some interpretation : 
who, while we read of a ladder in Jacob's dream, will tell us 
that ladders and scalary ascents signify preferment; and 
while we consider the dream of Pharaoh, do teach us that 
rivers overflowing speak plenty, lean oxen, famine and 
scarcity ; and therefore it was but reasonable in Pharaoh to 
demand the interpretation from his magicians, who, being 
Egjrptians,* should have been well versed in symbols and the 
hieroglyphical notions of things. The greatest tyrant in 
such divinations was Nabuchodonosor, while, besides the 
interpretation, he demanded the dream itself ; which being 
probably determined by divine immission, might escape the 
common road of phantasms, that might have been traced 
by Satan. 

When Alexander, going to besiege Tyre, dreamt of a 
Satyr, it was no hard exposition for a Grecian to say, 
** Tyre will be thina" He that dreamed that he saw his 
fiither washed by Jupiter, and anointed by the sun, had 
cause to fear that he might be crucified, whereby his body 
would be washed by the rain, and drop by the heat of the sun. 
The dream of Vespasian was of harder exposition ; as also 
that of the emperor Mauritius, concerning his successor 
Phocas. And a man might have been hard put to it, to 
interpret the language of ^sculapius, when to a consumptive 
person he held forth his fingers ; implying thereby that his 
cure lay in dates, from the homonomy of the Greek, which 
signifies dates and fingers. 

We owe unto dreams that Galen was a physician, Dion 
an historian, and that the world hath seen some notable 
pieces of Cardan ; yet^ he that should order his affairs by 
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dreams, or make the night a rule unto the da,y, might be 
ridiculously deluded ; wherein Cicero is much to be pitied, 
who having excellently diaoouraed of the vanity of dreams, 
was yet undone by the llattery of his own, which urged him 
to apply himself unto Augustus. 

However dreams may be fallacious concerning outward 
events, yet may tlioy be truly significant at home ; and 
whereby we may more sensibly understand ourselves. 
Men act in sleep with some conformity unto their awaked 
Bensea ; and consolations or discouragements may be drawn 
from dreams which intimately tell us ourselves. Lnther 
was not like to fear a spirit in the night, when such an 
apparition would not terrify him in the day. Alexander 
would hardly have run away in the sharpest combats of sleep, 
nor Demosthenes have stood stoutly to it, who was scarce 
able to do it in his prepared senses, Persons of radical 
integrity will not easily be perverted in their dreams, not 
noblo minds do pitiful things in sleep. Craasus woald have 
hardly been bountiful in a dream, whose £st was so close 
awake. But a man might have lived all his life upon the 
sleeping hand of Antonius. 

There is an art to make dreams, as well as their interpre- 
tations ; and physicians will tell us that some food makes 
turbulent, some gives quiet, dreauis. Cato, who doated upon 

ibbage, might find the crude efi'ects thereof in his sleep ; 
wherein the Egyptians might find some advantage by their 
superstitious abstinence from onions. Fytiiagoras might 
have [had] calmer sleeps, if he [had] totally abstained from 
^^ven Daniel, tlie great interpreter of dreams, in his 
leguminous diet, seems to have chosen no advantageous food 
for quiet sleeps, according to Grecian physic. 

To add unto the delusion of dreams, the fantastical 
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objectg seem greater than they are ; and being beheld in 
the vaporous state of sleep, enlarge their diameters unto us ; 
whereby it may prove more easy to dream of giants than 
pigmies. Democritus might seldom dream of atoms, who so 
often thought of them. He almost might dream himself a 
bubble extending unto the eighth sphere. A little water 
makes a sea ; a small puff of wind a tempest. A grain of 
sulphur kindled in the blood may make a flame like ^tna ; 
and a small spark in the bowels of Olympias a lightning 
over all the chamber. 

But^ beside these innocent delusions, there is a sinful 
state of dreams. Death alone, not sleep, is able to put an 
end unto sin ; and there may be a night-book of our 
iniquities ; for beside the transgressions of the day, casuists 
will tell us of mortal sins in dreams, arising from evil pre- 
cogitations ; meanwhile human law regards not noctambulos ; 
and if a night-walker should break his neck, or kill a man, 
takes no notice of it. 

Dionysius was absurdly tyrannical to kill a man for 
dreaming that he had killed him ; and really to take away 
his life, who had but fantastically taken away his. Lamia 
was ridiculously unjust to sue a young man for a reward, 
who had confessed that pleasure from her in a dream which 
she had denied unto his awaking senses : conceiving that she 
had merited somewhat from his fantastical fruition and 
shadow of herself. If there be such debts, we owe deeply 
unto sympathies ; but the common spirit of the world must 
be ready in such arrearages. 

If some have swooned, they may have also died in dreams, 

since death is but a confirmed swooning. Whether Plato 

died in a dream, as some deliver, he must rise again to inform 

us. That some have never dreamed, is as improbable as that 
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some have never laughed. That children dream not the first 
half-year ; that men dream not in some countries, with many 
more, are unto me sick men's dreams ; dreams out of the 
ivory gate, and visions before midnight 
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lYE me leave to wonder that news of this nature 
should have such heavy wings that you should 
hear so little concerning your dearest friend, and 
that I must make that unwilling repetition to tell 
you, cid portam rigidoa calces extendit^ that he is dead and 
buried, and by this time no puny among the mighty nations 
of the dead ; for though he left this world not very many 
days past, yet every hour you know largely addeth unto that 
^ dark society; and considering the incessant mortality of 
mankind, you cannot conceive there dieth in the whole earth 
so few as a thousand an hour. 

Although at this distance you had no early account or 
particular of his death, yet your affection may cease to 
wonder that you had not some secret sense or intimation 
thereof by dreams, thoughtful whisperings, mercurisms, airy 
nuncios or. sympathetical insinuations, which many seem 
to have had at the death of their dearest friends : for since 
we find in that famous story, that spirits themselves were 
fain to tell their fellows at a distance that the great Antonio 
was dead, we have a sufficient excuse for our ignorance in 
such particulars, and must rest content with the common 
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road, and Appian ■way of knowleilge by information. 
Though the uncertainty of the end of this world hath 
confounded all human predictions ; yet they who shall live 
to see the sun and moon darkened and the stars to fall from 
heaven, nill hardly be deceived in the advent of the last 
day ; and therefore strange it is, that the common fallacy 
of consumptive persona who feel not themselves dying, and 
therefore still hope to live, should also reach their friends 
in perfect health and judgment ; — that you should be so little 
acquainted with Flautus's siok complexion, or that almost an 
Hippocratical face should not alarm you to higher fears, 
or rather despair, of hb continuation in such an emaciated 
state, wherein medical predictions fail not, a.3 sometiraes in 
acute diseases, and wherein 'tis as dangerous to be sentenced 
by a. physician as a judga 

Upon my first visit I was hold to tell them who hod not 
let fall all hopes of his recovery, that in my sad opinion he 
was not like to behold a grasshopper, much less to plack 
another fig ; and in no long time after seemed to discover 
that odd mortal symptom in bim nut mentioned by 
Hippocrates, that is, to lose his own face, and look like 
some of his near relations ; for he maintained not his proper 
countenance, but looked like his uncle, the lines of whose 
face lay deep and invisible in hia boaithful visage before : for 
as from our beginning we run through variety of looks, 
before we come to consistent and settled faces ; so before our 
end, by sick and languishing alterations, we put on new 
visages : and in our retreat to earth, may fall upon such 
looks which from community of seminal originala were 
before latent in us. 
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s fruitlessly put in hop>e of advantage by change of 
mbibing the pure aerial nitre of these parts ; and 
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therefore, being so far spent, he quickly found Sardinia in 
Tivoli, and the most healthful air of little effect, where death 
had set his broad arrow ; for he lived not unto the middle of 
May, and confirmed the observation of Hippocrates of that 
mortal time of the year when the leaves of the fig-tree 
resemble a daw's claw. He is happily seated who lives in 
places whose air, earth, and water promote not the 
infirmities of his weaker parts, or is early removed into 
regions that correct them. He that is tabidly inclined, were ^ 
unwise to pass his days in Portugal : cholical persons will 
find little comfort in Austria or Vienna : he that is 
weak-legged must not be in love with Home, nor an infirm 
head with Venice or Paris. Death hath not only particular 
stars in heaven, but malevolent places on earth, which single ^ 
out our infirmities, and strike at our weaker parts ; in which 
concern, passager and migrant birds have the great 
advantages ; who are naturally constituted for distant 
habitations, whom no seas nor places limit, but in their 
appointed seasons will visit us from Greenland and Mount 
Atlas, and as some think, even from the Antipodes. 

Though we could not have his life, yet we missed not our 
desires in his soft departure, which was scarce an expira- 
tion ; and his end not unlike his beginning, when the salient 
point scarce affords a sensible motion, and his departure so 
like unto sleep, that he scarce needed the civil ceremony of 
closing his eyes ; contrary unto the common way, wherein 
death draws up, sleep lets fall the eye-lids. With what 
strife and pains we came into the world we know not ; but 
'tis commonly no easy matter to get out of it: yet if it 
could be made out, that such who have easy nativities have 
commonly hard deaths, and contrarily ; his departure was 
80 easy, that we might justly suspect his birth was of 
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• aoother nature, and that aoinB 3'uao sat cross-legged at his 
nativity. 

Besides his Boft death, the incurable state oE his disease 
might somewhat extenuate your sorrow, who know that 
monsters but seldom happen, miracles more rarely ia phydo. 
Aitgalut Victoriiu gives a serious account of a consuQiptive, 
hectical, phthisical woman, who was suddenly cured by the 
intercession ot Igaatiua We read not of any in scripture 
who in this case applied unto our Saviour, though Bome may 
be contained in that large expresaion, that he went about 
Galilee healing all manner of sicknesa and all manner of 
diseases. Amulets, spells, sigils, and Incantations, practised 
in other diseases, are seldom pretended in this ; and we find 
no sigil in the Arcbidoxis of Paracelsus to cure an extreme 
consumption or marasmus, which, if other diseases fail, will 
put a period unto long livers, and at last makes dust of alL 
And therefore the stoics could not but think that the fiery 
principle would wear out all the rest, and at last make an 
end of the world, whicb notwithstanding without such & 
lingering period the Creator may effect at his pleasure : and 
to make an end of all things on earth, and our plauetioal 
system of the world, he need but put out the sun. 

I was not so curious to entitle the stars unto any concern 
of his deatli, yet could not but take notice that he died 

' when the moon was in motion from the meridian ; at which 
time an oM Italian long ago would persuade me that the 
greatest part of men died : but herein I confess I could 
never satisfy my curiosity ; although from the time of tides 
in places upon or near the sea, there may be considerable 
deductions ; and Pliny hath an odd and remarkable passage 
concerning the death of men and animals upon the recess 
or ebb of the sea. However, certain it ia, he died in the 
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dead and deep part of the night, when Nox might be most 
apprehensibly said to be the daughter of Chaos^ the mother 
of sleep and death, according to old genealogy ; and so went 
out of this world about that hour when our blessed Saviour 
entered it, and about what time many conceive he will 
return again unto it. Cardan hath a peculiar and no hard 
observation from a man's hand to know whether he was 
bom in the day or night, which I confess holdeth in my ^ 
own. And Scaliger to that purpose hath another from the 
tip of the ear : most men are begotten in the night, animals 
in the day ; but whether more persons have been bom in 
the night or the day, were a curiosity undecidable, though 
morie have perished by violent deaths in the day ; yet in 
natural dissolutions both times may hold an indififerency, at 
least but contingent inequality. The whole course of time 
runs out in the nativity and death of things; which 
whether they happen by succession or coincidence, are best 
computed by the natural not artificial day. 

That Charles the Fifth was crowned upon the day of his 
nativity, it being in his own power so to order it, makes no 
singular animadversion ; but that he should also take King 
Francis prisoner upon that day, was an unexpected coinci- 
dence, which made the same remarkable. Antipater, who 
had an anniversary feast every year upon his birth-day, 
needed no astrological revolution to know what day he 
should die on. When the fixed stars have made a revolution 
unto the points from whence they first set out, some of the 
ancients thought the world would have an end ; which was 
a kind of dying upon the day of his nativity. Now the 
disease prevailing and swiftly advancing about the time of 
his nativity, some were of opinion that he would leave the 
world on the day he entered into it: but this being a 
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lingering disease, and creeping softly on, nothing critical 
was found or expected, and he died not before lifteen days 
after. Notliing is more common with infanta than to die 
on the day of their nativity, to behold the worldly houra, 
and but the fractions thereof ; und even to perish before 
their nativity in the hidden world of the womb, and before 

' their good angel is conceived to undertake them. But in 
persons who out-live many years, and when there are no 
lesB than three hundred and sixty-Sve days to determine 
their Uvea in every year ; that the first day should make the 
lost, that the tail of the snake sliould return, into its 
mouth precisely at that time, and they should wind up upon 

' the day of their nativity, is indeed a remarkable coinci- 
dence, which, though astrology hath taken witty pains to 
salve, yet hath it been very wary in making predictions of iL 
In this consumptive condition and remarkable ext«Dua- 
tion, he came to be almost half himself, and left a great 
part behind him, which he carried not to tlie grave. And 
though that story of Duke John Ernestua Mansfield be not 
so easily swallowed, that at his death his heart was found 
Dot to be BO big as a nut ; yet if the bones of a good 
skeleton weigh little more than twenty pounds, his inwards 
and Hesh remaining could make no bouffage, but a light bit 
for the grave, I never more lively beheld the starved 
characters of Dante in any living face ; an aruspex might 
have read a lecture upon him without extenteration, his 
flesh being so consumed, that he might, in a manner, have 
dis<«med his bowels without opening of him ; so that to 
be carried, H:tt& cerviee, to the grave, was but a civil 
unnecessity ; and the complements of the coQia might 
outweigh the subject of it. 

Omnibonua Ferrarius in mortal dysenteries of children 
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looks for a spot behind the ear : in consumptive diseases 
some eye the complexion of moles; Cardan eagerly views 
the nails, some the lines of the hand, the thenar or muscle 
of the thumb ; some are so curious as to observe the depth 
of the throat-pit, how the proportion varieth of the small of 
the legs unto the calf, or the compass of the neck unto the 
circumference of the head : but all these, with many more, 
were so drowned in a mortal visage, and last face of Hip- 
pocrates, that a weak physiognomist might say at first 
eye, this was a face of earth, and that Morta had set her 
hard seal upon his temples, easily perceiving what carica- 
tura draughts death makes upon pined faces, and unto what 
an unknown degree a man may live backward. 

- Though the beard be only made a distinction of sex, and 
sign of masculine heat by Ulnms, yet the precocity and 
early growth thereof in him, was not to be liked in reference 
unto long life. Lewis, that virtuous but unfortunate king 
of Hungary, who lost his life at the battle of Mohacz, was 
said to be bom without a skin, to have bearded at fifteen, 
and to have shown some grey hairs about twenty ; from 
whence the diviners conjectured that he would be spoiled of 
his kingdom, and have but a short life : but hairs make 
fallible predictions, and many temples early grey have out- ^ 
lived the psalmist's period. Hairs which have most amused 
me have not been in the face or head, but on the back, and vA 
not in men but children, as I long ago observed in that 
endemial distemper of little children in Languedoc, called 
the fnorgellon8f wherein they critically break out with 
harsh hairs on their backs, which takes off the unquiet 
symptoms of the disease, and delivers them from coughs 
and convulsions. 

The Egyptian mummies that I have seen, have had their 
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mouths open, and 
opportunity to ti 
not easy to find 
Egypt, where one 






aewfaat gaping, which aSbrdeth a good 

and observe their teeth, -wherein 'tis 

wanting or decayed ; and therefore in 

practised but one operation, t 



diseases but of single parts, it must needs be a barren pro- 
fession to confine unto that of drawing of teeth, and little 
better than to have been tooth-drawer unto King Pyrrhns, 
who had bat two in his head. How the banyans of India 
maintaia the integrity of those parts, I iind not particularly 
obaerTed ; who notwithstanding have an advantage of their 
preservation by abstaining from all flesh, and employing 
their teeth in such food unto which they may seem at first 
framed, from their figure and conformation : !)ut sharp and 
corroding rheums had so early mouldered those rocks aod 
hardest parts of Lis fabric, that a man might well ( 
that his years were never like to double or twice ti 
his teeth. Corruption had dealt more severely with them 
than sepulchral tires and smart fianies with those of burnt 
bodies of old ; for in the burnt fragments of urns which I 
have enquired into, although I seem to find few incisors or 
shearers, yet the dog teeth and grinders do notably resist 
those fires. 

In the years of his childhood he had languished under 
' the disease of his country, the rickets ; after which, not- 
withstanding, many have become strong and active men ; 
but whether any Lave attained unto very great years, the 
disease is scarce so old as to aiTord good observatioQ. 
Whether the children of the English plantations be subject 
unto the same infirmity, may be worth the observing. 
■Wliether lameness and halting do still increase among the 
inhabitants of Rovigno in Istria, I know not ; yet Bcarce 
twenty years ago Monsieur du Loyr observed that a third 
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part of that people halted : but too certain it is, that the 
rickets encreaseth among ns; the small-pox grows more 
pernicious than the great : the king's purse knows that the >/ 
king's evil grows more common. Quartan agues are become 
no strangers in Ireland ; more common and mortal in 
England : and though the ancients gave that disease yery 
good words, yet now that bell makes no strange sound 
which rings out for the effects thereof. 

Some think there were few consumptions in the old 
world, when men liyed much upon milk ; and that the 
ancient inhabitants of this island were less troubled with 
coughs when they went naked ahd slept in caves and woods, 
than men now in chambers and featherbeds. Plato will 
tell ns, that there was no such disease as a catarrh in 
Homer's time, and that it was but new in Greece in his 
age. Polydore Virgil delivereth that pleurisies were rare 
in England, who lived but in the days of Henry the 
Eighth. Some will allow no diseases to be new, others 
think that many old ones are ceased : and that such which 
are esteemed new, will have but their time : however, the 
mercy of God hath scattered the great heap of diseases, and 
not loaded any one country with all : some may be new in 
one country which have been old in another. Kew dis- 
coveries of the earth discover new diseases : for besides the 
common swarm, there are endemial and local infirmities 
proper unto certain regions, which in the whole earth make 
no small number : and if Asia, Africa, and America should 
bring in their list. Pandora's box would swell, and there 
must be a strange pathology. 

Most men expected to find a consumed kell, empty and ^ 
bladder-like guts, livid and marbled lungs, and a withered 
pericardium in this exsuccous corpse : but some seemed too 
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much to wonder that two lobes of his lungs adhered unto 
his side ; for the like I have often found in hodies of no 
suspected consumptiona or difficulty o£ respiration. And 
the same more often bappeneth in men than other animals : 
and some think in women than in men : but the most 
remarkable I have met with waa in a man, after a cough of 
almost fifty years, in whom all the lobes adhered unto the 
pleura, and each lobe unto another ; who having a!so been 
much troubled with the gout, brake the rule of Cardan, 
and died of the stone in the bladder. Aristotle makes a 
query, why some animals oough, as man ; Bome not, aa 
oxen. If coughing be taken as it conaisteth of a natural 
and voluntary motion, including expectoration and spitting 
out, it may be as proper unto man as bleeding at the nose ; 
Otherwise we find that Vegetius and rural writers have not 
left BO many medicines in vain against the coughs of cattle ; 
and men who perish by coughs die the death of sheep, cats, 
and lions : and though birds have no mtdrilT, yet we meet 
with divers remedies in Arrianus against the coughs of 
hawks. And though it nnght be thought that all animals 
who have lungs do cough ; yet in cetaceous fishes, who have 
large and strong lungs, the same is not observed ; nor yet 
in oviparous quadrupeds ; and in the greatest thereof, the 
•^ crocodile, although we road much of their tears, we find 
nothing of that motion. 

From the thoughts of sleep, when the soul was conceived 
nearest unto divinity, the ancients erected an art of divinar 
tion, wherein while they too widely expatiated in loose 
and inconsequent conjectures, Hippocrates wisely considered 
dreams as they presaged alterations in the body, and ao 
afforded hints toward the preservation of health, and pre- 
vention of diseases ; and therein was so serious as to advise 
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alteration of diet, exercise, sweating, bathing, and vomiting ; 
and also so religious as to order prayers and supplications 
unto respective deities, in good dreams unto Sol, Jupiter 
coelestis, Jupiter opulentus, Minerva,- Mercurius, and 
Apollo ; in bad unto Tellus and the heroes. 

And therefore I could not but take notice how his female 
friends were irrationally curious so strictly to examine his 
dreamsi and in this low state to hope for the phantasms of 
health. He was now past the healthful dreams of the 
sun, moon, and stars, in their clarity and proper courses 
Twas too late to dream of flying, of limpid fountains, 
smooth waters, white vestments, and fruitful green trees, 
which are the visions of healthful sleeps, and at good 
distance from the grava 

And they were also too deeply dejected that he should 
dream of his dead friends, inconsequently divining, that he 
would not be long from them ; for strange^ it was not that 
he should sometimes dream of the dead, whose thoughts 
run always upon death ; beside, to dream of the dead, so 
they appear not in dark habits, and take nothing away from 
US, in Hippocrates' sense was of good signification : for we 
live by the dead, and everything is or must be so before it 
becomes our nourishment. And Cardan, who dreamed that 
he discoursed with his dead father in the moon, made 
thereof no mortal interpretation ; and even to dream that v^ 
we are dead, was no condemnable phantasm in old oneiro- 
criticism, as having a signification of liberty, vacuity from 
cares, exemption and freedom from troubles unknown unto 
the dead. 

Some dreams I confess may admit of easy and feminine 
exposition ; he who dreamed that he could not see his right 
ahoolder, might easily fear to lose the sight of his right 
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eye ; he tliB,t before a journey dre&med that hia feet were 
cut off, had a plain warning not to undertake bis intended 
journey. But why to dream of lettuce should presage aomo 
ensuing disease, wby to eat figs should signify foolish talk, 
why to eat eggs great trouble, and to dream of blindness 
Bhould be so highly commended, according to the oneiro- 
crilical verses of Astrampaychua and Nicephoms, I shall 
leave unto your divination. 

He was willing to quit the world alone and altogether, 
leaving no earnest behind bitn for corruption or aftergrave, 
having small content in that common satis faction to sur- 
Tive or live in another, but amply satisfied that hia disease 
should die with himself nor revive in a posterity to puzzle 
physic, and make sad aiementoB of their parent hereditary. 
Leprosy awakes not sometimes before forty, the gout and 
stone often later ; but consumptive and tabid roots sprout 
more early, and at the fairest make seventeen years of our 
life doubtful before that age. They that enter the world 
with original diseases as well as sin, have not only oommon 
mortality but sick traductions to destroy them, make com- 
monly short courses, and live not at length but in figures ; 
go that a sound Ciesarean nativity may out-laat a natural 
birtb, and a knife may sometimes make way for a more last- 
ing fruit than a midwife ; which makes so few infants now 
able to endure the old test of the river, and many to have 
feeble children who could scarce have been married at Sparta, 
and those provident states who studied strong and health- 
ful generations ; which happen but contingently in mere 
pecuniary matches or marriages made by the candle, wherein 
notwithstanding there is little redress to be hoped from an 
astrologer or a lawyer, and a good discerning physician 
were like to prove the most successful counsellor. 
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STnHiia ScaJiger, who in a sleepless fit oE the gout could ' 
malce two batidred verses in a night, would have hut five 
plain words upon bis tomb. And tbis senous pereon, 
though no minor wit, left the poetry of bis epitaph unto 
others : either unwilling to commend bimaelf or to be 
judged by a distich, and perhaps considering how unhappy 
great poets have been in versifying their own epitaphs : 
wherein Fetrarca, Danto, aud Ariosto, have so unhappOy 
failed, that if their tombs ehould out-last their works, pos- 
terity would find so little of Apollo on them, as to mistake 
them for Ciqeronian poets. 

In this deliberate and creeping progress unto the grave, . 
he was somewhat too young and of too noble a mind, to fall | 
upon that stupid symptom observable in divers persona 
near their journey's end, and which may be reckoned 
among the mortal symptoms of their last disease ; that is, 
to become more narrow-minded, miserable, and tenacious, 
unready to part with anything, when they are ready to 
port with all, and afraid to want when they have no time 
to spend ; meanwhile physicians, who know that many are 
mEid but in a single depraved imagination, and oue preva- 
lent decipiency ; and that beside and out of such single 
deliriums a man may meet with sober actions and good 
sense in bedlam ; cannot but smile to see the heirs and 
concerned relations gratulating themselves on the sober 
departure of their friends; and though they behold such 
mad covetous passages, content to think they die in good 
understanding, asd in their sober senses. 

^varice , w hi ch is not only infidelity but idolatry, either 
£ram covetous progeny or questuary education, had no root 
in bis breast, who made good works the expression of his 
&ith, and was big with desires unto public and lasting 
\\ 
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charities ; and surely where good wiahea and charitabla 
inteutions exceed ahilities, theorical beneficency may be 
more than a dream. They build not castles in the air who 
would build churchea on earth : and though they leave no 
Huoh Btnictures here, may lay good foundations in heavea 
In brief, hia life and death were such, that I could not 
blame them who wished the like, and almost to have been 
himself; almost, I say; for though we may wish the pros- 
perous appurtenances of others, or to be another in his 
happy accidents, yet ao intrinsical is every man unto himself, 
that some doubt may be made, whether any would exchange 
his being, or substantially become another man. 

He had wisely seen the world at home and abroad, and 
thereby observed under what variety men are deluded in the 
pnraait of that which is not here to be found, And although 
he had no opinion of reputed felicities below, and appre- 
headed men widely out in the estimate of such happiness; 
yet hia sober contempt of the world wrought no Demo- 1 
critism or Oynicism, no laughing or snarling at it, as well 
understanding there are not felicities in this world to satisfy 
a serious mind ; and therefore, to soften the stream of our 
lives, we are fain to take in the reputed contentions of this 
world, to unite with the crowd in their beatitudes, and to 
make ourselves happy by consortioa, opinion, or co-existi- 
mation : for strictly to separate from received and customary 
falioities, and to confine unto the rigour of realities, were to 
contract the consolation of our beings unto too uncomfortable 
ciroum scription s. 

Not to fear death, nor desire it, was short of his reeola- 
tion ; to be dissolved, and be with Christ, was hia dying 
i^t fiy . 5e conceived bia thread long, in no long course of 
ye&ra, and when he had scarce outlived the second life of 
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Lazarus ; esteeming it enough to approach the years of his 
Saviour, who so ordered his own human state, as not to be 
old upon eartL 

But to be content with death may be better than to 
desire it ; a miserable life may make us wish for death, but 
a virtuous one to rest in it ; which is the advantage of those 
resolved Christians, who looking on death not only as the 
sting, but the period and end of sin, the horizon and 
isthmus between this life and a better, and the death of 
this world but as a nativity of another, do contentedly 
submit unto the common necessity, and envy not Enoch or 
Elias. 

Not to be coi^tent with life is the unsatisfactory state of 
those who destroy themselves ; who being afraid to live, 
run blindly upon their own death, which no man fears by 
experience : and the stoics had a notable doctrine to take 
away the fear thereof ; that is, in such extremities, to desire 
that which is not to be avoided, and wish what might be 
feared ; and so made evils voluntary, and to suit with their 
own desires, which took off the terror of them. 

But the ancient martyrs were not encouraged by such 
faUacies ; who, though they feared not death, were afraid to 
be their own executioners ; and therefore thought it more 
wisdom to crucify their lusts than their bodies, to cir- 
cumcise than stab their hearts, and to mortify than kill 
themselves. 

His willingness to leave this world about that age, when 
most men think they may best enjoy it, though paradoxical 
unto worldly ears, was not strange unto mine, who have so 
often observed, that many, though old, oft stick fast unto the 
world, and seem to be drawn like Oacus's oxen, backward, 
with great straggling and reluctancy unto the grave. The 
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long haljit of living makes mere men more hardly to part 
with life, and all to be aothing, but what ie to coma To 
live at the rate of the old world, when some could aoa-rce 
remember tliemselvea young, may afibrd no better digested 
death than a more moderate period. Many would have 
thoDght it an happiness to have had their lot of life ia some 
notable conjunctnres of ages past ; but the uncertainty of 
future times hath tempted few to make a part in ages to 
come. And surely, he that hath taken the true altitude of 
things, and rightly calculated the degenerate state of this 
age, is not like to envy those that shall live in the next, 
much less three or four hundred years hence, when no man 
can comfortably imagine what face this world will carry : 
and therefore since every age makes a step unto the end of 
all things, and the scripture affords so hard a character of 
the last times ; quiet minds will be content with their 
generations, and rather bless ages past, than be ambitious 
of those to come. 

Though age had set no seal upon his face, yet a dim eye 
might clearly discover fifty in hia actions ; and therefore, 
since wisdom is the grey hair, and an unspotted life old age ; 
although his years came short, he might have been said to 
have held up with longer livers, and to have been Solomon's 
old man. And surely if we deduct all those days of our 
life which we might wish unlived, and which abate the 
comfort of those we now live ; if we reckon up only those 
days which God hath accepted of our lives, a life of good 
years will hardly be a span long : the son in this sense may 
out-live the father, and none be climactericaily old. H( 
that eariy arriveth unto the parts and prudence of age, ii 
happily old without the uncomfortable attendants of it; 
and 'tis Boperduoos to live unto grey hairs, when in 
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preoociolu temper we anticipate the virtues of them. In 
brie^ he cannot be accounted young who out-liveth the old 
man. He that hath early arrived unto the measure of a per- 
fect stature in Christ, hath ahready fulfilled the prime and V 
longest intention of his being : and one day lived after the 
perfect rule of piety, is to be preferred before sinning 
immortality. 

Although he attained not unto the years of his prede- 
cessors, yet he wanted not those preserving virtues which 
confirm the thread of weaker constitutions. Cauielons 
chastity and crafty sobriety were far from him ; those jewels 
were partigan, without flaw, hair, ice, or cloud in him : 
which affords me a hint to proceed in these good wishoii, 
and few mementos unto you. 

Note. — Sir Thomas Browne closes the letter with some scattorod 
precepts, which will be found incorporated in the Christian MoraU* 
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TO THE KIOHT EONOUSABLB 

DAYID, EAEL OF BUCHAN, 

VISCOUNT ▲UCHTEBHOUSE, LORD CARDROSS AND OLBNDOVACHIE, ONE OF THE 

LORDS COMMISSIONERS OF POLICE, AND LORD LIEUTENANT OF THE 

COUNTIES OF STIRLING AND CLACKMANNAN, IN NORTH BRITAIN. 

My Lord, — ^The honour you have done our family 
obligeth us to make all just acknowledgments of it : and 
there is no form of acknowledgment in our power, more 
worthy of your lordship's acceptance, than this dedication 
of the last work of our honoured and learned father. 
Encouraged hereunto by the knowledge we have of your 
lordship's judicious relish of universal learning, and sublime 
virtue, we beg the favour of your acceptance of it, which 
will very much oblige our family in general, and her in 
particular, who is. 

My Lord, 

Tour lordship's most humble Servant^ 

Elizabeth Littleton. 



THE PREFACE. 



If any one, after he has read Eeligio Medici, an^ the 
ensuing discourse, can make doubt whether the same person 
was the author of them both, he may be assured, by the 
teatimony of Mrs. Littleton, Sir Thomas Browne's daughter, 
who lived with her father when it was compoaed by him ; 
and who, at the time, read it written by his own hand ; and 
also by the testimony of others {of whom I am one) who 
read the manuscript of the author, immediately after his 
death, and who have since read the same ; from which it 
hath been faithfully and exactly transcribed for the press. 
The reason why it was not printed sooner is, because it was 
unhappily lost, by being mislaid among other manascripts, 
for which search was lately made in the presence of the 
Lord Archbishop of Canterbury, of which his Grace, by 
letter, informed Mrs. Littleton, when he sent the manuscript 
to her. There is nothing printed in the discourse, or in the 
short notes, bat what is found in the original manuscript of 
the author, except only where an oversight had mtide the 
addition or transposition of some words necessary. 
John JEFrEBT, 
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PART THE FIRST 




READ softly and circumspectedlj in this funam- 

bulatory track and narrow path of goodness: 

pursue virtue virtuously: leaven not good 

actions, nor render virtue disputable. Stain 

not fair acts with foul intentions; maim not uprightness 

by halting concomitances, nor circumstantially deprave 

substantial goodness. 

Consider whereabout thou art vi Cebes's table, or that 
old philosophical pinax of the life of man : whether thou 
art yet in the road of uncertainties ; whether thou hast yet 
entered the narrow gate, got up the hill and asperous way, 
which leadeth unto the house of sanity ; or taken that 
purifying potion from the hand of sincere erudition, which 
may send thee clear and pure away unto a virtuous and 
happy lifa 

In this virtuous voyage of thy life hull not about like 
the ark, without the use of rudder, mast, or sail, and bound 
for no port. Let not disappointment cause despondency, 
nor difficulty despair. Think not that you are sailing from 
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Lima to Manilla, when you may fasten up the rudder, and 
sleep before the wind ; bul expect rough seas, flaws, and 
contrary blasts : aud 'tis well, if by many cross tacks and 
veerings, you arrive at the port ; for we sleep in lions' 
skins in our progress unto virtue, and we slide not but 
climb unto it. 

Sit not down iu the popular forma and common level of 
virtues. Offer not only peftce-offoringa but holocausts unto 
God 1 where all is due make no reserve, and cut not a 
cummin-seed with the Almighty : to serve bim singly to 
serve ourselves, were too partial a piece of piety, not like 
to place us in the illustrious mansions of glory. 

Sect. ii. — Rest not iu an ovation* but a triumph over 
thy passions. Let anger walk han^ng down the head ; let 
malice go manacled, and envy fettered after thee. Behold 
within thee the long train of thy trophies, not without thea 
Make the quarrelling Lapithytea sleep, and Oeataurs 
within lie quiet. Chain up the unruly legion of thy breast. 
Lead thine own captivity captive, and be Otesar within 
thyself. 

Sbot. III. — He that is chaste and continent not to 
impair bis strength, or honest for fear of contagion, will 
hardly be heroically virtuous. Adjourn not this virtue 
until that temper when Cato could lend out his wife, 
and impotent satyrs write satires upon lust; but be chaste 
in thy fiaming days, when Alexander dared not trust his 
eyes upon the fair sisters of Darius, and when so many 
think there is no other way but Origen's.t 

Sect, iv, — Show thy art in honesty, and lose not thy 
virtue by the bad managery of it. Be temperate and 
* Oration, a petty and minor kind of triumph. 
t Who is uid to have csBtntsd himselC 
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sober ; not to preserre Tonr body in an ability for wanton 
ends; not to avoid the infamy of common transgrv^^ssais 
that way, and thereby to hope to expiate or palliate 
obscure and closer Tioes; not to spare your pursei nor 
simply to enjoy health ; but, in one word, that thereby you 
may truly serve God, which eveiy sickness will tell you 
you cannot well do without h^th. The sick man*3 
sacrifice is but a lame oblation. Pious treasures, laid up 
in healthful days, plead for sick non-performances ; without 
which we must needs look back with anxiety upon the lost 
opportunities of health; and may have cause rather to 
envy than pity the ends of penitent public sufferers, who go 
with healthful prayers unto the last scene of their lives, and 
in the integrity of their Acuities return their spirit unto 
God that gave it. 

Sect. v. — ^Be charitable before wealth make thee 
covetous, and lose not the glory of the mite. If riches 
increase, let thy mind hold pace with them ; and think it 
not enough to be liberal, but munificent. Though a cup of 
cold water from some hand may not be without its reward, 
yet stick not thou for wine and oil for the wounds of the 
distressed; and treat the poor, as our Saviour did the 
multitude, to the reliques of some baskets. Diffuse thy 
beneficence early, and while thy treasures call thee master ; 
there may be an atropos of thy fortunes before that of thy 
life, and thy wealth cut off before that hour, when all men 
shall be poor ; for the justice of death looks equally upon 
the dead, and Charon expects no more from Alexander 
than from Irus. 

Sbot. vi. — Give not only unto seven, but also unto eight, 
that is, unto more than many.* Though to give unto every 

* Ecclesiasticus. 
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one that asketh may seem aevere advice,* yet give thou 
also before asking ; that ia, where want is silently 
clamorous, and men's necessities not their tongues do 
loudly call for thy mercies. For though aometimea 
necessitouaness be dumb, or misery speak not out, yet true 
charity is sagacious, and will find out hints for beneficpoce. 
Acquaint thyself with the physiognomy of want, (uid let 
the dead colours and first tines of necessity suffice to U 
thee there is an object for thy bounty. Spare not wli.iia 
thou canst not easily be prodigal, and fear not to bo onduoie 
by mercy ; for since he who hath pity on the poor lend, th 
unto the Almighty rewarder, who observes no idea bat 
every day for his payments, charity becomes pious nsury, 
Ohristian liberality the moat thriving industry ; and what 
we adventure in a cockboat may return in a cairack unto 
us. He who thus casta his bread upon the water shall surely 
fiad it again ; for though it falleth to the bottom, it sinks 
but like the ase of the prophet, to rise again unto him. 

Sect. vii. — If avarice be thy vice, yet make it not thy 
punishment. Miserable men commiserate not themselves, 
bowelless unto others, and merciless unto their own bowels. 
Let the fruition of things bless the possession of them, and 
think it more satisfaction to live richly than die rich. For 
since thy good works, not thy goods, will follow thee : since 
wealth is an appurtenance of life, and no dend man is rich; 
to famish in plenty, and live poorly to die rich, were a 
multiplying improvement in madness, and use npon use in 
folly. 

Sboi. Tin. — IroBt not to the omnipotency of gold, and 
say not unto it, thou art my confidence. Eisa not thy 
hand to that terrestrial sun, no; bore thy ear unto its 
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servitude. A slave unto mammon makes no servant unto 
God. Oovetousness cracks the sinews of faith ; numbs the 
apprehension of anything above sense; and, only affected 
with the certainty of things present, makes a per adventure 
of things to come ; lives but unto one world, nor hopes but 
fears another ; makes their own death sweet unto others, 
bitter unto themselves; brings formal sadness, scenical 
mourning, and no wet eyes at the grava 

SxcT. IX. — Persons lightly dipt, not grained in generous 
honesty, are but pale in goodness, and faint hued in 
integrity. But be thou what thou virtuously art, and let 
not the ocean wash away thy tincture. Stand magnetically 
upon that axis, when prudent simplicity hath fixt there ; 
and let no attraction invert the poles of thy honesty. That 
vice may be uneasy and even monstrous unto thee, let 
iterated good acts and long-confirmed habits make virtue 
almost natural, or a second nature in thee. Since virtuous 
Buperstructions have commonly generous foundations, dive 
into thy inclinations, and early discover what nature bids 
thee to be or tells thee thou mayest be. They who thus 
timely descend into themselves, and cultivate the good 
seeds which nature hath set in them, prove not shrubs but 
cedars in their generation. And to be in the form of the 
best of the bad* or the worst of the good, will be no 
satisfaction unto them. 

Sbot. X. — Make not the consequences of virtue the ends 
thereof. Be not beneficent for a name or cymbal of ap- 
plause; nor exact and just in commerce for the advantages 
of trust and credit, which attend the reputation of true and 
punctual dealing : for these rewards, though unsought for, 
plain virtue will bring with her. To have other by-ends in 

* Optimi malorum pessimi bonorum. 
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good actions Bonrs kuJable performances, which must have 
deeper roots, motives, and instigations, to give them the 
stamp of virtuee. 

Sect. si. — Let not the law of thy country be the non- 
ultra of thy honesty; nor think that always good enough 
which the law will make good Narrow not the law of 
charity, equity, laercy. Join gospel righteousness with 
legal right. Be not a mere Gamaliel in the faith, but let 
the sermon in the mount be thy targum unto the law of 
Sinai. 

Sbot. xil.^Live by old ethicks and the classical rules of 
honesty. Fut no new names or notions upon authentic 
virtues and vices. Think not that morality is ambulatory ; 
that vices in one age are not vices in another; or that 
virtues, which are under the everlasting seal of right reason, 
may be stamped by opinion. And tboreEore, though vicious 
times invert the opinions of things, and set up new ethicks 
against virtue, yet hold thou unto old morality ; and rather 
than follow a multitude to do evil, stand like Fompey's 
pillar conspicuous by thyself, and single in integrity, AaA 
since the worst of times afford imitable examples of virtue ; 
since no deluge of vice is like to be so general hut more 
than eight will escape ; eye well those heroes who have held 
their heads above water, who have touched pitch and not 
been defiled, and in the common contagion have remained 
uncorrapted. 

Sect, xiii, — Let age, not envy, draw wrinkles on thy 
cheeks ; bo content to be envied, but envy not. Emuiation 
may be plausible and indignation allowable, but admit no 
treaty with that passion which no circumstance can make 
good. A displacency at the good of others because they 
enjoy it, though not unworthy of it, is an absurd depravity. 
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sticking fast unto corrupted nature, and often too hard for 
humility and charity, the great suppressors of envy. This 
surely is a lion not to be strangled but by Hercules himself, 
or the highest stress of our minds, and an atom of that 
power which subdueth all things unto itself. 

Sect. xiv. — Owe not thy humility unto humiliation from 
adversity, but look humbly down in that state when others 
look upwards upon thee. Think not thy own shadow longer 
than that of others, nor delight to take the altitude of thy- 
self. Be patient in the age of pride, when men live by short 
intervals of reason under the dominion of humour and pas- 
sion, when it's in the power of every one to transform thee 
out of thyself, and run thee into the short madness. If you 
cannot imitate Job, yet come not short of Socrates, and 
those patient pagans who tired the tongues of their enemies, 
while they perceived they spit their malice at brazen walls 
and statues. 

Sect. xv. — Let not the sun in Capricorn ♦ go down upon 
thy wrath, but write thy wrongs in ashes. Draw the curtain 
of night upon injuries, shut them up in the tower of oblivion,t 
and let them be as though they had not been. To forgive 
our enemies, yet hope that God will punish them, is not to 
forgive enough. To forgive them ourselves, and not to pray 
God to forgive them, is a partial piece of charity. Forgive 
thine enemies totally, and without any reserve that however 
God will revenge thee. 

SsoT. XVI. — ^While thou so hotly disclaimest the devil, 

* Even when the days are shortest 

t Allnding unto the tower of oblivion mentioned by Procopios, 
which was the name of a tower of imprisonment among the Persians : 
whoever was put therein was as it were buried alive, and it was death 
for any but to name him. 
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be not guilty ot diabolism. Fall not into one name with 
that unclean spirit, nor act his nature whom thou ao much 
abhorrest ; that is, to accuse, calumniate, backbite, whisper, 
detract, or Binistrously interpret others. Degenerous de- 
pravities, and narrow-minded vices ! not only below St. Paul's 
noble Christian but Aristotla'a true gentleman.' Trust not 
with some that the epistle of St. James is apocrypha!, and 
so read with less fear that stabbing truth, that in company 
with this vice " thy religion is in vain." Moses broke the 
tables without breaking of the law ; but where charity is 
broke, the law itself ia shattered, which cannot be whole 
without love, which is " the fulfilling of it." Look humbly 
opon thy virtues ; and though thou art rich in some, yet 
think thyself poor and naked without that crowning grace, 
which " thinketh no evil, which envieth not, which beareth, 
hopeth, believeth, endureth all things." With these sure 
graces, while busy tongues are crying out for a drop of cold 
water, mutea may be in happiness, and sing the trisagian'f 
in heaven. 

Sect. xvii. — However tby understanding may waver in 
the theories of true and false, yet fasten the rudder of thy 
will, steer straight unto good and fall not foul on evil, 
Imagination is apt to rove, and conjecture to keep no 
bounds. Some have run out so far. as to fancy the stars 
might be but the light of the crystalline heaven shot through 
perforations on the bodies of the orbs. Others more 
ingeniously doubt whether there hath not been a vast tract 
of land in the Atlantic ocean, which earthquakea and 
violent causes have long ago devoured. Speculative mis- 
apprehensions may be innocuous, but immorality pernicious; 

• See Aristotle's Ethics, chapter of Magnanimity. I 

+ Holy, holy, holy. I 
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theoretictd mistakea and pbyaical deviations maj' condemn 
our jndgmeats, not lead us into judgment. But perversity 
of wiU, immoral and sinful enormities walk with Adraate 
and Nemesis at their backs, pursue us unto judgment, and 
leave us viciously miaeralile. 

Sbot. xtiii. — Bid early defiance unto those vices which 
are of thine inward family, and having a root in thy temper 
plead a right and propriety in thee. Raise timely batteries 
against those strongholds built upon the rock of nature, and 
make this a great part of the militia of thy life. Delude 
not thyself into iniquities from participation or community, 
which abate the sense but not the obliquity of them. To 
conceive sins less or less of sins, because others also trans* 
gress, wero morally to commit that natural fallacy of man, 
to take comfort from society, and think adversities less 
because others also suffer them. The politic nature of vice 
must be opposed by policy ; and, therefore, wiser honesties 
project and plot against it ; wherein, notwithstanding, we 
ore not to rest in generals, or the trite stratagems of art. 
That may succeed with one, which may prove successless 
with another ; there is no community or commonweal of 
virtue : every man must study his own economy, and adapt 
such rales unto the figure of himselt 

Skct. iix.— Be substantially great ia thyself, and more 
than thou appearest unto others ; and let the world be 
deceived in thee, as they are in the lights of heaven. Hang 
early plummets upon the heels of pride, and let ambition 
have but an epicycle and narrow circuit in thee. Measure 
not thyself by thy morning shadow, but by the extent of 
thy grave : and reckon thyself above the earth, by the line 
thou must be contented with under it, Spread not into 
boundless espansions either of designs or desires. Think 
7S 
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not that mankind liveth but for a few ; and that the reat are 
bom but to Berve those ambitions, which mate but 3iea of 
men and wilderaesses of whole nations. Swell not into 
vehement actiona which imbroil and conf onnd the earth ; 
bnt be one of thoae violent ones which force the kingdom of 
heaven,* If thou must needs rule, be Zeno's king, and 
enjoy that empire which every man gives himsel£ He who 
is thus his own monarch contentedly sways the sceptre of 
himself, not envying the glory of crowned heads and elohinii 
of the earth, Oould the world nnite in the practice of that 
despiBed train of virtues, which the divine ethioa of our 
Saviour hath ho inculcated upon ua, the furious face of 
things must disappear ; Eden would be yet to be found, 
and the angels might look down, not with pity, but joy 

Sect. xx. — Though the quickness of thine ear were able 
to reach the noise of the moon, which some think it maketh 
in its rapid revolution ; though the number of thy ears 
should equal Argua'a eyes ; yet stop them all with the wise 
man's wax, and be deaf unto the suggestions of tale-bearers, 
calumniators, pickthank or malevolent delators, who, while 
quiet men sleep, sowing the tares of discord and division, 
distract the tranquillity of charity and all friendly sooioty. 
These are the tongues that set the world on fire, cankers of 
reputation, and like that of Jonas'a gourd, wither a good 
name in a night. Evil spirits may sit BtUl, while these 
spirits walk about and perform the business of hell. To 
speak more strictly, our corrupted hearts are the factories 
of the devil, which may be at work without his presence : 
for when that circumventing spirit hath drawn malice, eayy, 
and all unrighteousness unto well -rooted habits in his 
• Mattbew li. 
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disciples, iniqui^ then goes on npoa its own legs; and if 
liiQ ((ate of he!l were abut up for a time, vioe would still be 
fertile and produce the fntita of heU. Thus when God 
forsakea us, Satan also leaves na: for anch ofieuders he 
looks upon as stire and sealed np, and his temptations then 
needless onto them. 

SxcT. XXL — AnnihUate not the mercies of God by the 
oblivion of ingratitude ; for oblivion is a kind of annihila- 
tion ; and for things to be aa though they had not been, is 
like nnto never being. Make not thy head a graTe, but a 
repository of God's mercies. Though thou hadst the 
memory of Seneca or Simonides, and conscience the 
punctual memorist within us, yet trust not to thy remem- 
brance in things which heed phylacteries. Register not 
only strange, but merciful occurreaceo. Let Ephemerides, 
not Olympiads, give thee account of his mercies ; let thy 
diaries stand thick with dutiful mementos and asterisks of 
acknowledgment. And to be complete and forget nothing, 
date not his mercy from thy nativity; look beyond the 
world, and before the era of Adam, 

Sect. zxii. — Paint not the sepulchre of thyself, and strive 
not to beautify thy corruption. Be not an advocate for thy 
vices, nor call for many hour-glasses to justify thy impor- 
feetioos. Think not that always good which thou thinkest 
thou canst always make good, nor that concealed which the 
sou doth not behold : that which the sun doth not now see, 
will be visible when the son is oat, and the stars are fallen 
from heaven. Meanwhile there is no darkness nnto con- 
science; which can see without light, and in the deepest 
obscurity give a clear draught of things, which the oloud of 
disaimolation hath concealed from all eyes. There is a 
natural standing court witliin us, examining, acquitting, and 
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condemning at the tribunal of oarBeWea ; wherein iniqoltieB 
have their natural thetas and no nocent is absolved by tlie 
verdict of himself. And therefore, although our transgres' 
dona shalJ be tried at the last bar, the process need not be 
long : for the judge of ali knowetb all, and every man will 
nakedly know himself ; and when so few are like to plead 
not guilty, the assize must soon have an end. 

Sect, zxiii. — Comply with aome humoura, bear with 
others, but serve none. Oivil complacency conaiBts with 
decent honesty ; £attery is a juggler, and no kin nnto 
sincerity. But while thou maintainest the plain path, and 
Bcomest to flatter others, fall not into self-adalation, and 
become not thine own parasite. Be deaf unto thyself, and 
be not betrayed at home. Self-credulity, pride, and levity 
lead unto self -idolatry. There is no Damocles like nnto 
self-opinion, nor any syren to our own fawning conceptions. 
To magnify our minor things, or hug ourselves in our 
apparitions; to afford a credulous ear unto the clawing 
suggestions of fancy ; to pass our days in painted mis- 
takes of ourselves ; and though we behold our own blood, 
to think ourselves the sons of Jupiter ■' are blandishments 
of self-love, worse than outward delusion. By this 
imposture, wise men sometimes are mistaken ia their 
elevation, and look above tbemselves. And Cools, which 
are antipodes unto the wise, conceive themselves to be but 
their porimci, and in the same parallel with them. 

Sectt. xxiv. — Be not a Hercules forens abroad, and a pol- 
troon within thyself. To chase our enemies out of the field, 
and be led captive by our vices \ to beat down oar foe^ and 
fall down to our concupiscences ; are solecisms in moral 
schools, and no laurel attends them. To well manage our 
* Ab Alexuider the Great did. 
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affections, and wild horses of Plato, are the highest dr- 
censes: and the noblest digladiation is in the theatre of 
ourselves ; for therein our inward antagonists, not only like 
common gladiators, with ordinary weapons and downright 
blows make at us, but also^ like retiary and laqueary com- 
batants, with nets, frauds, and entanglements fall upon us. 
Weapons for such combats, are not to be forged at Lipara : 
Yulcan's art doth nothing in this internal militia : wherein 
not the armour of Achilles, but the armature of St. Paul, 
gives the glorious day, and triumphs not leading up into 
Capitols, but up into the highest heavens. And, therefore, 
while so many think it the only valour to command and 
master others, study thou the dominion of thyself, and 
quiet thine own commotions. Let right reason be thy 
Lycurgus, and lift up thy hand unto the law of it : move by 
the intelligences of the superior faculties, not by the rapt 
of passion, nor merely by that of temper and constitution. 
They who are merely carried on by the wheel of such inclin- 
ations, without the hand and guidance of sovereign reason, 
are but the automatous part of mankind, rather lived than 
living, or at least underliving themselves. 

Sect. zxv. — Let not fortune, which hath no name in 
scripture, have any in thy divinity. Let providence, not 
chance, have the honour of thy acknowledgments, and be 
thy CEdipus in contingencies. Mark well the paths and 
winding ways thereof ; but be not too wise in the construc- 
tion, or sudden in the application. The hand of providence 
writes often by abbreviatures, hieroglyphics or short charac- 
ters, which, like the laconism on the wall, are not to be 
made out but by a hint or key from that spirit which 
indicted them. Leave future occurrences to their uncer- 
tainties, think that which is present thy own; and, since 
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'tiB easier to foretell an eclipse than a foul day at aome dis- 
tance, look for little regular below. Attend with patience 
the nncertainty of things, aad what lieth yet anezerted 
in the chaos of fatnrity. The uncertainty and ignorance 
of things to come, makes the world new unto as by unex- 
pected emergencies; whereby we pass not oar days in the 
trite road of affairs affording no novity ; for the novelizing 
spirit of man lives by variety, and the new faces of things. 

Sect. ixvi. — Though a contented mind enlargeth the 
dimension of little things ; and unto aome it is wealth 
enough not to be poor ; and others are well content, if they 
bo but rich enough to be honest, and to give every man hia 
due : yet fall not into that obsolete affectation of bravery, to 
throw away thy money, and to reject all honours or honoDr- 
able stations in this courtly and splendid world. Old 
generosity is superannuated, and such contempt of the 
world out of data No man is now like to refuse the favour 
of great ones, or be content to say nnto princes, " Stand 
out of my aun." And if any there be of such antiquated 
resolutions, they are not like to be tempted out of them 
by great ones ; and 'tis fair if tbey escape the name of 
hypochond Hacks from the genius of latter times, nnto 
whom contempt of the world is the most contemptible 
opinion ; and to be able, like Bias, to carry all they have 
about them were to be the eighth wise man. How- 
ever, the old tetrick philosophers looked always with 
indignation upon such a fac» of things; and observing 
the unnatural current of riches, power, and honour in the 
world, and withal the imperfection and demerit of persons 
often advanced unto them, were tempted onto angry 
opinions, that affairs were ordered mora by stars than reason, 
and that things went on rather by lottery than election. 
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Sect, xxvii. — If thy vessel be but small in the ocean of 
this world, if meamieeB of possessionB be thy allotmeat 
npon earth, forget Dot those virtues which the great dis- 
poser of oil bids thee to entertain from thy quality and 
condition ; that is, aubmissiott, humility, content of mind, 
and industry. Content may dwell in all atations. To be 
low, but above contempt, may be high enough to be 
hfippy, But many of low degree may be higher than 
computed, and some cubits above the common commenaura- 
tion ; for in all states virtue gives qualiScations and 
allowunces, which make out defects. Bough diamonds 
are sometimes mistaken for pebbles ; and meanness may be 
rich in accomplishments, which riches in vain desire. If 
our merits be above our stations, if our intrinsical value be 
greater than what we go for, or our value than our valua- 
tion, and if we stand higher in God's, than in the censor's 
book ; it may make some equitable balance in the ine- 
qualities of this world, and there may be no such vast 
chasm or gulf between disparities as common measures 
determine. The divine eye looks upon high and low 
differently from that of man. They who seem to stand 
upon Olympus, and high mounted unto oar eyes, may be 
bnt in the valleys, and low ground unto his ; for he looks 
upon those as highest who nearest approach his divinity, 
and upon those as lowest who are farthest from it. 

Sect, xiviil — When thou lookest upon the imper- 
fections of others, allow one eye for what is laudable in 
them, and the balance they have from some excellency, 
which may render them considerable. While we look with 
fear or hatred upon the teeth of the viper, we may behold 
his «ye with love. In venomous natures something may be 
amiable ; poisons afford antipoisons : nothing is totally, c 
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tUtogetliBr nselossly bad. Kotable virtues are sometimna 
dashed with notoriouB vices, and in some vicious tmnpera 
have been found illustrions acts of virtue; which makes 
snob, observable worth in some actions of king Demetrius, 
Antoniua, and Ahab, as are not to be found in the same 
kind in Aristides, Numa, or David. Constancy, generosity, 
clemency, and liberality have been highly conspicuous in 
aome persons not marked out in other concerns for example 
or imitation. But since goodness is exemplary in all, if 
others have not our virtaea, let us not be wanting in theirs ; 
nor acorning them for their vices whereof we are free, be 
condemned by their virtues wherein we are deficient. 
There is dross, alloy, and em basement in all human 
tempera; and he flieth without wings, who thinks to find 
ophir or pure metal in any. For perfection is not, like 
light, centred in any one body ; but, like the dispersed 
seminalities of vegetables at the creation, scattered through 
the whole mass of the earth, no place producing all and 
almost all some. So that 'tis well, if a perfect man can be 
made out of many men, and, to the perfect eye of God, 
even out of mankind. Time, which perfects some things, 
imperfecta also others. Could we intimately apprehend the 
ideated man, and as he stood in the intellect of God upon 
the first exertion by creation, we might more narrowly 
comprehend our present degeneration, and how widely we 
are fallen from the pure exemplar and idea of our nature; 
for after this corruptive elongation from a primitive and 
pure creation, we are almost lost in degeneration ; and 
Adam hath not only fallen from his Creator, hat we 
ourselves from Adam, our tycho and primary generator. 

Sect. xxix. — Quarrel not rashly with adversities not yet 
underatoodj and overlook not the mercies often honnd up in 
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them : for we consider not sufficiently the good of evils, nor 
^irly compute the mercies of providence in things afflictive 
at first hand. The famous Andreas Doria being invited to 
a feast by Aloysio Fieschi, with design to kill him, just the 
night before fell mercifully into a fit of the gout, and so 
escaped that mischief. When Oato intended to kill himself, 
from a blow which he gave his servant^ who would not reach 
his sword unto him, his hand so swelled that he had much 
ado to effect his design. Hereby any one but a resolved 
stoic might have taken a fair hint of consideration, and that 
some merciful genius would have contrived his preservation. 
To be sagacious in such intercurrences is not superstition, 
but wary and pious discretion ; and to contemn such hints 
were to be deaf unto the speaking hand of God, wherein 
Socrates and Cardan would hardly have been mistaken. 

Sbot. XXX — Break not open the gate of destruction, and 
make no haste or bustle unto ruin. Post not heedlessly 
on unto the ncm ultra of folly, or precipice of perdition. 
Let vicious ways have their tropics and deflections, and 
swim in the waters of sin but as in the Asphaltick lake, 
though smeared and defiled, not to sink to the bottom. 
If thou hast dipped thy foot in the brink, yet venture not 
over Rubicon. Bun not into extremities from whence 
there is no regression. In the vicious ways of the world 
it mercifully falleth out that we become not extempore 
wicked, but it taketh some time and pains to undo ourselves. 
We fall not from virtue, like Vulcan from heaven, in a day. 
Bad dispositions require some time to grow into bad habits • 
bad habits must undermine good, and often-repeated acts 
make ns habitually evil : so that by gradual depravations, 
and while we are but staggeringly evil, we are not left with- 
out parenthesis of considerations, thoughtful rebukes, and 
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merciful interventions, to recall ns unto onrselvea. For the 
wifidom of God hath methodized the conrse of things unto 
the best Etdvantage of goodneas, and thinking consideraton 
overlook not the tract thereof. 

Sect, ixii.— Since men and woraen have their proper 
virtues and vices ; and even ttvins of different sexes have 
not only distinct coverings in the womb, but difTering 
qualities and virtuous habits after ; transplace not their 
proprieties, and confound not their distinctions. Let mas- 
culine and feminine accomplishments shine in their proper 
orbs, and adorn their respective subjects. However, unite 
not the vices of both sexes in one ; be not monstrous in 
iniquity, nor hermaphroditically vicious. 

Bkct, sxzii. — If generous honesty, valour, and plain 
dealing be the cognisance of thy family, or characteriatio of 
thy country, hold fast such inclinations sucked in with thy 
first breath, and which lay in the cradle with thee. Fall not 
into transforming degenerations, which under the old name 
create a now nation. Be not an alien in thine own nation ; 
bring not Orontes into Tiber ; learn the virtues not the 
vices of thy foreign neighbours, and make thy imitation by 
discretion not contagion. Feel something of thyself in the 
noble acts of thy ancestors, and find in thine own genius 
that of thy predecessors. Rest not under the expired merits 
of others, shine by those of thy own. Flame not like the 
central Gre which enlighteneth no eyes, which no man aeeth, 
and most men think there's no such thing to be seen. 
Add one ray unto the common lustre ; add not only to the 
number but the note of thy generation ; and prove not a 
cloud but an asterisk in thy region. 

Bkct. xzxiii. — Since thou hast an alarum in thy breast^ 
which tells thee thou hast a living spirit in thee above two 
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thousand times in an honr; dnll not away thy days in 
elothful Bupinity and the tedionsness of doing nothing. 
To Htrenuons minds there is an inquietude in over quiet- 
ness, and no laboriousness in labour ; and to tread a mile 
after the slow pace of a Enail, or the heavy measures of the 
lazy of Brazilia, were a most tiring penance, and worse than 
a race of some furlonga at the Olympics. The rapid 
courses of the heavenly bodies are rather imitable by our 
thoughts, than our corporeal motions ; yet the solemn 
motiona of our lives amount unto a greater measure than 
ia commonly apprehended. Some few men have surrounded 
the globe of the earth ; yet many in the set locomotions 
and movements of their days have measured the circuit of 
it, and twenty thousand miles have been exceeded by them. 
Move circumspectly not meticulously, and rather carefully 
solicitous than anxiously solicitudinous. Think not there 
is a lion in the way, nor walk with leaden sandals in the 
paths of goodness ; but in all virtuous motions let prudence 
determine thy measures. Strive not to run, like Horcules, 
a furlong in a breath : featination may prove precipitation ; 
deliberating delay may be wise cunctation, and slowness no 
slothfulness, 

Sect, xxxiv. — Since virtuous actions have their own 
trumpets, and, without any noise from thyself will have 
their resound abroad ; busy not thy best member in the 
encomium of thyself. Praise is a debt we owe unto the 
virtue of others, and due unto our own from all, whom 
malice hath not made mutes, or envy struck dumb. Fall 
not, however, into the common prevaricating way of self- 
commendation and boasting, by denoting the imperfections 
of others. He who discommendeth others obliquely, com- 
mendeth himself. He who whispers their infirmities, 
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proclaima his own exemptions from theni ; and, couse- 
quently, aaya, I am not as this pnl-lican, or Aio vkg^r,* 
whom I talk of. Open ostentation and loud vain-glory ia 
more tolerable than this ohliquity, as but containing Bome 
froth, DO ink ; as but consisting of a personal piece of folly, 
nor complicated with uncharitableness. Superfluously we 
seek a precarious applause abroad ; Viy^t^ good man hath 
his plaudit 'within himself ; and though his tongue be 
silent, ia not without loud cymbals in his breast. Oon- 
science will become his panegyrist, and never forget to 
crown and estol him unto himself. 

Sect, xsiv, — Bless not thyself only that thoa wert bom 
in Athena ;t but, among thy multiplied acknowledgments, 
lift up one hand unto heaven, that thou wert born of honest 
parents ; that modesty, humility, patience, and veracity, 
lay in the same egg, and came into the world with thee. 
from such foundations thou mayst be happy in a virtuous 
precocity, and make an early and long walk in goodness; 
so mayst thou more naturally feel the contrariety of vice 
unto nature, and resist some by the antidote of thy temper. 
Ab charity covers, so modesty preventeth a multitude of 
sina ; withholding from noon-day vices and brazen-browed 
iniquities, from sinning on the house-top, and painting our 
follies with the raya of the sun. "Where this virtue 
reigaeth, though vice may show its head, it cannot be in 
its glory. Where shame of ain sets, look not for virtue to 
arise; for when modesty taketh wing, AstreaJ goes soon 
after. 

' "Hie niger eat, hnno In Romane eavctn. — H<rr. 
Tbil man ia vile ; hiiie,EoiiiaTi, Gi youT mark ; 
His aoal is blade, aa his complEiioo'a dark," — fVanm 

t As 9ocrat«B did. Athena a plue ofleaming and oiTilitj. 

X Aetrea, goddeas of jnatice and conBeqnentlj of all virtue. 
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Sbot. xxxyi. — The heroical vein of mankind runs much 
in the soldiery, and courageous part of the world ; and in 
that form we oftenest find men above men. History is full 
of the gallantry of that tribe; and when we read their 
notable acts, we easily find what a difference there is 
between a life in Plutarch and in Laertius. Where true 
fortitude dwells, loyalty, bounty, friendship, and fidelity 
may be found. A man may confide in persons constituted 
for noble ends, who dare do and suffer, and who have a hand 
to bum for their country and their friend. Small and 
creeping things are the product of petty souls. He is like 
to be mistaken, who makes choice of a covetous man for 
a friend, or relieth upon the reed of narrow and poltroon 
friendship. Pitiful things are only to be found in the 
cottages of such breasts ; but bright thoughts, clear deeds, 
constancy, fidelity, bounty, and generous honesty are the 
gems of noble minds ; wherein, to derogate from none, the 
true heroic English gentleman hath no peer. 



PART THE SECOND. 

Sect. i. — Punish not thyself with pleasure ; glut not thy 
sense with palative delights ; nor revenge the contempt of 
temperance by the penalty of satiety. Were there an age 
of delight or any pleasure durable, who would not honour 
Yolupial but the race of delight is short, and pleasures 
have mutable faces. The pleasures of one age are not 
pleasures in another, and their lives fall short of our own. 
Even in our sensual days, the strength of delight is in its 
seldomness or rarity, and sting in its satiety : mediocrity is 
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its life, BJid immoderacy its coiifaHia&. The Ipxarioas 
emperors of old inconsiderately satiated themselvea with the 
dainties of sea and land, till wearied through all varieties, 
their reQectionii became a study unto them, and they were ' 
fain to feed by inrention: novioea in tme epicurism ! which, 
by mediocrity, paucity, quick and healthful appetite, makes 
delights smartly acceptable; whereby Epicurus himself 
found Jupiter's brain in a piece of Oytheridian cheese,* 
and the tongues of nightingalea in a dish of onions. 
Hereby healthful and temperate poverty hath the start of 
nauseating luxury ; unto whoae clear and naked appetite 
every meal is a feast, and in one single dish the first course 
of Metellus ;t who are cheaply buogry, and never lose 
their hunger, or advantage of a craving appetite, because 
obvious food contents it; while Nera,t half famished, could 
not feed upon a piece of bread, and, lingering after hia 
snowed water, hardly got down an ordinary cup of Caida.§ 
By such circumscription B of pleasure the contemned 
philosophers reserved unto themselves the secret of delight, 
which the helluos of those days lost in their esorbitancea. 
In vain we study delight ; it is at the command of every 
sober mind, and in every sense bom with us : but nature, 
who teacheth us the rule of pleasure, instructeth also in the 
bounds thereof, and where its line expiretL And, there- 
fore, temperate minds, not pressing their pleasures until the 
sting appeareth, enjoy their oontentationa contentedly, and 
without regret^ and so escape the folly of excess, to be 
pleased unto displacency. 

* Ctre&rum Jvint, for a delicioas bit. 

f Hia riotous pontifical anpper, the ^reat variety whereat ia to be 
neon in Macrobius, 
X Hero, in his flight; § Caldai gelidrtque minister. 
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Sect. ii. — Bring candid eyes unto the perusal of mea'B 
works, and let aot ZoilisDi or detraction blast well-intended 
labours. He that endureth no faults in mea'a writings 
mast only read his own, wherein, for the most part, all 
appeareth white. Quotation mis takes, inadvertency, 
expedition, and human lapses, ma^f make not only moles 
but warts in learned authors ; who, notwithstanding, being 
judged bjr the capital matter, admit not of disparagement 
I should unwillingly affirm that Oicero was but slightly 
versed in Homer, because in his work, I>e Gloria, he 
ascribed those verses unto Ajax, which were delivered by 
Hector. What if Flautua, in the account of Hercules, 
miataketh nativity for conception ) Who would have 
mean thoughts of Apollinaris Sidonius, who seems to 
mistake the river Tigris for Euphrates! and, though a good 
historian and learned bishop of Avergne had the misfortune 
to be out in the story of David, making mention of 
him when the ark was sent back by the PhiliBtinea upon a 
cart ; which was before his time. Though I have no grea.t 
opinion of Machiavel's learning, yet I shall not presently 
say that he was but a novice in Koman history, because he 
was mistaken in placing Oommodus after the Emperor 
Severns. Capital truths are to be narrowly eyed ; 
collateral lapses and circumstantial deliveries not to be too 
strictly sifted. And if the substantial subject be well 
forged out, we need not examine the sparks which 
irregularly fly from it. 

Sect. m. — IJet well-weighed considerations, not stiff and 

peremptory assumptions, guide thy discourses, pen, and 

actions. To begin or continue our works like Triamegiatus 

of old, "verum cerU varum atque veriasimwm eit,"' would j 

* In Tabula SmiLrBgditi&. 
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Bound arrogantly unto present ears in this strict enquiring 
age; wherein, for the most part, "probably" and "perhaps" 
will hardly serve to mollify the spirit of captious contra 
dictora. If Cardan saith that a. parrot is a beautiful bird 
Scaliger will set hia wits to work to prove it a deformed 
animal. The compage of all physical truths ia not ao 
closely jointed, but opposition may find tutrutiion; nor 
always so closely maintained, aa not to suffer attrition. 
Many positions seem quodlibetically constituted, and, like a 
Delphian blade, will cut on both sides. Some truths seem 
olmoat falsehoods, and some falsehoods almost truths ; 
wherein falsehood and truth seem almost SBqilibrioosly 
stated, and but a few graina of distinction to bear down the 
balance. Some have digged deep, yet glanced by the 
royal vein ; and a mjin may come unto the pericardium, 
but not the heart of truth. Basides, many things are 
known, aa some are seen, that is by parallaxis, or at some 
distance from their truo and proper beings, the superficial 
regard of things having a different aspect from their 
true and central natures. And this moves sober pena unto 
suspensory and timoroua assertions, nor presently to 
obtrude them aa Sybil's leaves, which after considerations 
may lind to be but folious appearances, and not the central 
and vital interiors of truth. 

Sbot, IV. — Value the judicious, and let not mere 
acquests in minor parts of learning gain thy pre^xiatimation 
'Tia an unjust way of compute, to magnify a weak head for 
some Latin abilities ; and to undervalue a solid judgment, 
because he knows not the genealogy of Hector. When 
that notable king of France * would have his son to know 

* "Liwi tlie EJovenlh, Qai nesolt dlBaiiuulure nssclt regnue. 
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sentenci: iii Latin ; liad it beun a good oiib, 
perhaps it hud been eiiouyli. Natural parts aud gooil 
judgments rule tha world. States are not governed by 
ergotisms. Many have ruled weU, who could not, perhaps, 
deline a commonwealth ; and tiiey who understand not the 
globe of the earth, command a great part of it. Where 
natural logic prevails not, artificial too often faileth. 
When nature tills the sails, the vessel goes smoothly on ; 
and when judgment ia the pilot, the insurance need not 
be high. When industry huilda upon nature, we may 
expect pyramids : where that foundation is wanting, the 
structure must be low. They do most by books, who 
could do luucL without them ; and he that chieSy owes 
himself unto himself, is the substantial man. 

Sect. v.^Let thy studies he free as thy thoughts and 
contemplations ; but fly not only upon the wings of im- 
agination ; join sense uato reason, and experiment unto 
speculation, and so give life unto embryon truths, and 
verities yet in their chaos. There is nothing more accept- 
able unto the ingenious world, than this noble eluctation 
of truth ; wherein, against the tenacity of prejudice and 
prescription, this century now prevaileth. What libraries 
of new volumes after times will behold, and in what a new 
world of knowledge the eyes of our posterity may he happy, 
a few ages may joyfully declai'e ; and ia but a cold thought 
unto those who cannot hope to behold this exantlation of 
truth, or that obscured vii-gin half out of the pit ; which 
might make some content with a commutation of the time 
of their hves, and to commend the fancy of the Pytha- 
gorean metempsychosis ; whereby they might hope to 
enjoy this happiness in their third or fourth selves, and 
bcdiold that in Pythagoras, which they now but foresee ia 
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Euphorbus. • The world, which took but six days to make, is 
Uke to take six thousand to make out : meanwhile, old truths 
voted down begin to resume their places, and new ones 
arise upon us ; wherein there is no comfort in the happiness 
of Tully's Elysium,+ or any satisfaction from the ghosts of 
the ancients, who knew so little of what ia now well 
known. Men disparage not antiquity, who prudently 
exalt new enquiries; and make not them the judges of 
truth, who were but fellow enquirers of it. Who can but 
magnify the endeavours of Aristotle, and the noble start 
which learning had under him ; or less than pity the slender 
progresaioa made upon such advantages t while many 
centuries were lost in repetitions and transcriptions, seal- 
ing up the book of knowledge. And, therefore, rather 
than to swell the leaves of learning by fruitless repetitions, 
to sing the same song in all the ages, nar adventure at 
essays beyond the attempt of others, many would be con- 
tent that Borne would write like Helmont or Paracelsus ; 
and be willing to endure the monstrosity of some opinions, 
for divers singular notions requiring such aberrations. 

Sect, vi.^ — Despise not the obliquities of younger ways, , 
nor despair of better things whereof there ia yet no pros- 
pect. WJio would imagine that Diogenes, who ia his I 
younger days was a falsifier of money, sliould in the after- 
course of his life be so great a contemner of metaj ? Some 
) believe the resurrection, think that they shall 

) white, t Even in this life, regeneration may imitate 

" " IpsB Bgo, nam memini, Trojani tempore tellt, 
PontbDideg Euphorbus Gram," — Ovid. 
f Who comforted himself that he ehonld there convene with the old 
pliiloBophera. 
X Maodelsla'a tcavela. 
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resurrection ; our black and vicioua tinctures ma; 
and goodness clothe us with caadour. Good 
knock not always in vain. Tbere will be aignal examplt 
of Ood's mercj, and the angela must not want their 
charitable rejoices for the conversion of lost sinners. 
Figures of most angles do nearest approach unto circles 
which have no angles at all. Some may be near unto good- 
ness, who are conceived far from it; and many things 
happen, not likely to ensue from any promises of anteced- 
ences. Culpable beginnings have found commendable 
oonoludona, and infamous courses pious retractations. 
Detestable sinners have proved exemplary converts oa 
earth, and may be glorious in the apartment of Mary 
Magdalen in heaven. Men are not the same through all 
divisions of their ages : time, experience, self- reflections, 
and God's mercies, make in some well-tempered minds a 
hind of translation before death, and men to differ from 
themselves as well as from other persons. Hereof the old 
world afforded many examples, to the infamy of latter 
ages, wherein men too often live by the rule of their inclin- 
ations ; so that, without any astral prediction, the first 
day gives the last : * men are commonly as they were : or 
rather, as bad dispositions run into worser habits, the 
evening doth not crown, but sourly concludeth the day. 

Sect. vii. — If the Almighty will not spare us according 
to his merciful capitulation at Sodom ; if his goodness please 
not to pass over a great deal of bad for a, small pittance of 
good, or to look upon us in a lump ; there is slender hope 
for mercy, or sound presumption of fulfilling half his will, 
either in persons or nations : they who eiccel in some virtues 
being so often defectivs in others ; few men driving at the 
* Frimueque diei dedit 
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extent and 
by their be; 



nplitutle of goodness, but computing theinaelvea 
parts, and othera by their worst, are content to 
rest in thoaa virtues which othera commonly want. Which 
makes this Bpeckled face of honesty in the world; and 
which was the imperfection of the old philosophers and great 
pretenders unto virtue, who well declining the gaping vices 
of intemperance, incoutinency, violence, and oppression, 
were yet blindly peccant in iniquities of closer faces, were 
envious, malicious, contemners, scoffers, censurers, and 
stuffed with vizard vices, no lesa depraving the ethereal 
particle and diviner portion of man. For envy, malice, 
hatred, are the qualitlea of Satan, close and dark like him- 
self ; and where such brands smoke, the soul cannot be 
white. Vice may be had at al! prices; expensive and 
costly iniquities, which make the noise, cannot be every 
man's sins : but the soul may be foully inquinated at a very 
low rate ; and a man may be cheaply vicious, to the 
perdition of himself. 

Sect, viii.— Opinion rides upon the neck of reason ; and 
men are happy, wise, or learned, according as that empress 
shall set them down in the register of reputation. How- 
ever, weigh not thyself in the scales of thy own opinion, 
but let the judgment of the judicious be the standard of thy 
merit. Self -estimation is a flatterer too readily entitling us 
unto knowledge and abilities, which others solicitously 
labour after, and doubtfully think they attain. Surely such 
confident tempers do pass their days in best tranquillity, 
who resting in the opinion of their own abilities, are happily 
gulled by such contentation ; wherein pride, self-conceit, 
confidence, and opiniatrity, will hardly Buffer any to complain 
of imperfection. To think themselves in. the right, or all 
that right, or only that, which they do or think, is a fallacy 
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of high content ; though others laugh in their sleeves, and 
look upon them as in a deluded state of judgment : wherein, 
notwithstanding, 'twere but a civil piece of complacency to 
suffer thom to sleep who would not wake, to let thera rest 
in their securities, nor by dissent or opposition to stagger 
their contentments. 

Sect. IX. — Since the brow speaks often truth, since eyes 
and noses have tongues, and the counteoanoe proclaims the 
heart and inclinations ; let observntion so far instruct thee 
in physiognomical lines, as to be some rule for thy distinc- 
tion, and guide for thy affection unto such as look most like 
men. Mankind, methinks, is comprehended in a few faces, 
if we exclude all visages which in any way participate of 
symmetries and schemes of look common unto other 
animals. For as though man were the extract of the world, 
in whom all were " i It which in their forms 

were "in solute" and t te n e often observe that 
men do most act those t wh constitution, parts, 

and complexion, do m t p d m te in their mixtures. 
This is a comer stone phy <ni ray, and holds some 
truth not only in part 3 p but also in whole 

nations, There are, th f p cia! faces, national 

lips and noses, which t t fy n t ly the natures of those 
countries, but of those wl h h th m elsewhere. Thus 
we may make England th wh 1 rth, dividing it not 
only into Europe, Asia Af a, b t the particular regions 
thereof ; and may in 1 1 1 d ffirm, that there are 

Egyptians, Scythians, Indians among us, who, though born 
in England, yet carry the faces and air of those countries, 
and are also agreeable and correspondent unto their 
natures. Paces look uniformly unto our eyes : how they 
appear onto Borae animals of a more piercing or differing 
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sight, who are able to discover the inequalitieg, ruba, 
and hairinesE of the Ekin, is not without good doubt : 
and, therefore, in reference unto man, Oupid is said to be 
blind. Affection should not be too sharp-eyed, and love is 
not to be made by magnifying glasses. If things were seen 
as they truly are, the beauty of bodies would be much 
abridged. And, therefore, the wise contriver bath drawn 
the pictures and outsidoa of things softly and amiably unto 
the natural edge of our eyes, not leaving them able to 
discover those oncomely asperities, which make oyater- 
sheila in good faces, and hedgohoga even in Venua's molea. 

Sectf. X. — Court not felicity too far, and weary not the 
favourable hand of fortune. Glorious actions have their 
times, extent, and nan ultraa. To put no end unto 
arttempts were to make prescription of aucceasea, and to 
unhappiness at the last : for the line of our lives is 
pith white and black vicissitudes, wherein the 
hold seldom one conaploxion. That Pompey 
should obtain the surname of Great at twenty-five years, 
that men in their young and active days should be fortunate 
and perform notable tilings, is no observation of deep 
wonder j they having the strength of their fates before 
them, nor yet acted their parts in the world for which they 
were brought into it ; whereaa men of years, matured tor 
counsels and designs, seem to be beyond the vigour of their 
active fortunes, and high exploits of life, providentially 
ordained unto ages beat agreeable unto them. And, there- 
fore, many brave men finding their fortune grow faint, and 
feeling its declination, have timely withdrawn themselves 
from great attempta, and so escaped the ends of mighty 
men, disproportionable to their beginnings. But magnani- 
mous thoughts have bo dimmed the eyes of many, that, 
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forgetting the very essence of fortune, and the vicissitude 
of good and evil, they apprehend no bottom in felicity ; and 
so have been still tempted on unto mighty actions, reserved 
for their destructions. For fortune lays the plot of our 
adversities in the foundation of our felicities, blessing us in 
the first quadrate, to blast us more sharply in the last. 
And since in the highest felicities there lieth a capacity of 
the lowest miseries, she hath this advantage from our 
happiness to make us truly miserable: for to become 
acutely miserable we are to be first happy. Affliction 
smarts most in the most happy state, as having somewhat 
in it of Belisarius at beggar's bush, or Bajazet in the grate. 
And this the fallen angels severely understand ; who have 
acted their first part in heaven, are made sharply miserable 
by transition, and more afflictively feel the contrary state 
of helL 

Seot. XI. — Carry no careless eye upon the unexpected 
scenes of things ; but ponder the acts of providence in the 
public ends of great and notable men, set out unto the view 
of all for no common memorandums. The tragical exits 
and unexpected periods of some eminent persons, cannot 
but amaze considerate observators ; wherein, notwithstand- 
ing, most men seem to see by extramission, without reception 
or self-reflection, and conceive themselves unconcerned by 
the fallacy of their own exemption : whereas, the mercy of 
God hath singled out but few to be the signals of his justice, 
leaving the generality of mankind to the pedagogy of 
example. But the inadvertency of our natures not well 
apprehending this favourable method and merciful decima- 
tion, and that he showeth in some what others also deserve ; 
they entertain no sense of his hand beyond the stroke of 
themselves. Whereupon the whole becomes necessarily 
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punished, and the uontracted hand of God extended unto 
universal judgments: from whence, nevertheless, the stu- 
pidity of our tempers receives but faint impresaiona, and in 
the most tragical state of times holds but starts of good 
motions. So that to continue ub in goodness there must be 
iterated returns of misery, and a circulation in afflictions is 
necessary. And since we cannot be wise by warnings ; since 
plagues are insignificant, except we be personally plagued ; 
since also we cannot be punished unto amendment by proxy 
or commutation, nor by vicinity, but contraction ; there is an 
unhappy necessity that we must smart in our own skins, and 
the provoked arm of the Almighty must fall upon ourselves. 
The capital sufferings of others are rather our monitioas 
than acquitments. There is hut one who died salvifically 
for na, and able to say unto death, hitherto shalt thou go and 
no farther ; only one enlivening death, which makes gardens 
of graves, and that which was sowed in corruption to arise 
and flourish in glory ; when death itself shall die, and liviug 
shall have no period ; wiien the damned shall mourn at the 
funeral of death ; when life not death shall be the wages of 
sin; when the second death shall prove a miserable life, and 
destruction shall be courted. 

Sect. sii. — Although their thoughts may seem too severe^ 
who think that few ill-natured men go to heavenj yet it may 
be acknowledged that good-natured persons are best founded 
for that place ; who enter the world with good dispositions 
and natural graces, more ready to be advanced by impres- 
sions from above, and christianized unto pieties ; who carry 
about them plain and downright dealing minds, liumility, 
mercy, charity, and virtues aeceptable unto God and man. 
But whatever success they may have as to heaven, they are 
(he acceptable men on earth, and happy is he who bath biq 
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quiver full of them for his friends. These are not the dena 
wherein falsehood lurka, and hypocrisy hides its head ; 
wherein frowardness maltes its nest; or whore malice, hard- 
heartedness, and oppression love to dwell ; nor those by 
whom the poor get little, and the rich sometime lose all ; 
men not of retracted looks, hut who carry their hearts in 
thmr faces, and need not to he looked upon with perspec- 
tives; not sordidly or mischievously ingrateful ; who cannot 
learn to ride upon the neck of the afflicted, nor load the 
heavy laden, but who keep the temple of Janus shut by 
peaceable and quite tempers ; who make not only the best 
friends, but the best enemies, as easier to forgive than offend, 
and ready to pass by the second offence before they avenge 
the first ; who wake natural royalists, obedient subjects, kind 
and merciful princes, verified in our own, one of the best- 
natured kinga of this throne. Of the old Eoman emperors 
the beat were the best-natured ; though they made but a 
small number, and might be writ in a ring. Many of the 
rest were as bad men as princes ; humourists rather than of 
good humours; and of good natural parts rather than of 
good natures, which did but arm their bad inclinations, and 
make them wittily wicked. 

Sect. xiii. — With what shift and pains we come into tlie 
world, we remember not : but 'tia couinionly found no easy 
matter to get out of it. Many have studied to exasperate 
the ways of death, but fewer hours liave been spent to soften 
that necessity. That the smootheat way unto the grave is 
made by bleeding, as common opinion preaumetb, beside the 
sick and fainting languors, which accompany that effusion, 
the experiment in Lucan and Seneca will make us doubt ; 
under which the noble stoic so deeply laboured, that to con- 
ceal his afBiction, be was fain to retire from the sight of his 
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wif^ and not asharoed to implore the merciful hand of hia 
physician to shorten his misery therein. Ovid,* the old 
hnroea, and the etoica, who were so afraid of drowning, as 
dreading thereby the extinction of their soul, which they 
conceived to be a fire, stood probahly in fear of an easier way 
of death ; wherein the water, entering the posseaaions of air, 
makes a temperate suSbcation, and kills as it were without a 
fever. Surely many, who have had the spirit to destroy 
themHelves, have not been ingenioua in the contrivance 
thereol 'Twas a dull way practised by Themistooles, to 
overwhelm himself with bull's blood.t who, being an 
Athenian, might have held an easier theoiy of death from 
the state potion of hia country ; from which Socrates in 
Plato seemed not to suffer much more than from the fit of 
an ague. Oato is much to be pitied, who mangled himself 
with poniards ; and Hannibal seems more subtle, who 
carried his delivery, not in the point but the pummel of his 
sword. I 

The Egyptians were merciful contrivers, who destroyed 
their malefactors by asps, charming their senses into an 
invincible sleep, and killing as it were with Hermes's rod, 
The Turkish eraperor,g odious for other cruelty, was herein 

* Demito naurrsgium, mora niibi mnaus erit. 
t Plutarcli'fl livBB. 

J Pammel, wtereio ha is said to have carried somEthlng whereby, 
upon a Btiuj^Ie or despair, he might detivGr liimsolf fToni all mia- 
fortDUCS. Juvenal ssya, it was carried in a ring : 

" Cancarum vmdei, ct tacti sangaima ultor, 
AnnnluB. 
Nor sworda at hand, nor hieaing darta afar, 
Ate doom'd t' avenga the tedious hloody war, 
But poison drawn thro' a ring'a hoUow plata." — Detoeh. 
g Soljman. 
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a remarkable master of mercy, killing his favourite in his 
sleep, and sending him from the shade into the house of 
darkness. He who had been thus destroyed would hardly 
have bled at the presence of his destroyer : when men are 
already dead by metaphor, and pass but from one sleep unto 
another, wanting herein the eminent part of severity, to feel 
themselves to die ; and escaping the sharpest attendant of 
death, the lively apprehension thereof. But to learn to die, 
is better than to study the ways of dying. Death will find 
some ways to untie or cut the most gordian knots of life, and 
make men's miseries as mortal as themselves ; whereas evil 
spirits, as undying substances, are inseparable from their 
calamities ; and, therefore, they everlastingly struggle under 
their cmgustioBy and bound up with immortality can never 
get out of themselves. 



PART THE THIRD. 

Sect. i. — 'Tis hard to find a whole age to imitate, or what 
century to propose for example. Some have been far more 
approvable than others ; but virtue and vice, panegyrics and 
satires, scatteringly to be found in all. History sets down 
not only things laudable, but abominable : things which 
should never have been, or never have been known ; so that 
noble patterns must be fetched here and there from single 
persons, rather than whole nations ; and from all nations, 
rather than any one. The world was early bad, and the 
first sin the most deplorable of any. The younger world 
afforded the oldest men, and perhaps the best and the worst, 
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when length of days made virtaoua habits heroieal and 
imuiovable, vicious, inveterate, and irreclaimabla And 
'tis said that the imaginations of their hearts were 
evil, only evil, and continually evil ; it may be feared that 
their sina held pace with their lives ; and their longevity 
swelling their impieties, the longanimity of God would no 
longer endure Euch vivacious abominations. Their impieties 
surely of a deep dye, which i-equired the whole element 
of water to wash them away, and overwhelmed their 
rs with themselves ; and so shut up the first windows 
of time, leaving no histories of those longevous generations, 
when men might have been properly historians, when Adato 
might have read long lectures nnto Methuselah, and 
Methuselah unto Koah. For had we been happy in just 
liiBtorical accounts of that unparalleled world, we might have 
been acquainted with wonders ; and have understood not a 
little of the acts and undertakings of Moses's mighty men, 
and men of renown of old ; which might have enlarged our 
thoughts, and made the world older unto us. For the 
unknown part of time shortens the estimation, if not the 
compute of it. "What hath escaped our knowledge, falls not 
under our consideration ; and what is and will be latent, is 
little better than non-eziBtent. 



Sect. ii. — Some things are dictated for our instnictiDii, 

some acted for our imitation ; wherein 'tis best to ascend unto 

the highest conformity, and to the honour of the eicemplar. 

He honours God, who imitates him ; for what we virtuously 

approve and admire : and since we delight not to 

tate inferiors, we aggrandize and magnify those we 

itate ; since also we are most apt to imitate those we love, 

we testify our nfiection in our imitation of the iuintitable. 
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To affect to be like, ma-j be no imitation : to act, and not to 
be what we pretend to imitate, U but a miniieal conformation 
and carrieth no virtue in it. Lucifer imitated not God, when 
he said be would be like the higbefit : and he imitated not 
Jupiter, who counterfeited thunder. Where imitation can 
go no farther, let admiration step on, whereof there is no 
end in the wisest form of men. Even angels and spirits 
have enough to admire in their sublimer natures ; admiration 
being the act of the creature, and not of God, who doth not 
admire himself. Created natures aJlow of swelling 
hyperboles : nothing can be said hyperbolicaily of God, nor 
will his attributes admit of expressions above their own 
exuperancea. Triamegistus'a circle, whose centre is 
eveiywhere, and circumference nowhere, was no hyperbole. 
Words cannot exceed where they cannot express enough. 
Even the most winged thoughts fall at the setting out, and 
reach not the portal of divinity. 

Sect. hi. — In bivious theorems, and Janua-faced doc- 
trines, let virtuous considerations state the determination. 
Look upon opinions as thou dost upon the moon, and choose 
not the dark hemisphere for thy contemplation. Embrace 
not the opacous and blind side of opinions, but that which 
looks most luciferously or influentially unto goodness. Tia 
better to think that there are guardian spirits, than that 
there are no spirits to guard us ; that vicious persons are 
slaves, than that there is any servitude in virtue ; that 
times past have been better than times present, than that 
times were always bad ; and that to be men it sufQceth to 
be no better than men in all ages, and ao promiscuously to 
Bwim down the turbid stream, and make up the grand con- 
fuuon. Sow not thy understanding with opinions, which 
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make aothing of iniquities, and (allaciouEly extenuate trans- 
gressions. Look upon yicea and vicious objects with 
hyperbolical eyes ; and rather enlarge their dimensions, 
that their unseen deformities may not escape thy sense, 
and their poisonous parts and stings may appear massy 
and monstrous unto thee : for the undJscerned particles 
and atoms of evil deceive us, and we are undone by the 
invisibles of seeming goodness. We are oniy deceived in 
what is not discerned, and to err is bnt to be blind or 
dim-sighted as to some perceptions. 

Sect. iv. — To bo honest in a right line,* and virtuous by 
epitome, to be firm unto such principles of goodneaSj as 
carry in them volumes of instruction and may abridge thy 
labour. Aud since instructions arc many, hold close unto 
those whereon the rest depend ; so may we have all in a 
few, and the law and the prophets in sacred writ in steno- 
graphy, aud the Si^ripture in a nut-sheU. To pursue the 
osseous and solid part of goodness, which gives stability 
and rectitude to all the rest; to settle on fundamental 
virtues, and bid early defiance unto mother-vices, which 
carry in their bowels the seminala of other iniquities j 
makes a short cut in goodness, and strikes not ofi'an head, 
but the whole neck of Hydra. For wo are carried into the 
dark lake, like the Egyptian river into the sea, by seven 
principal ostiaries : the mother-sins of that number are the 
deadly engines of evil spirits that undo us, and even evil 
spirits themselves ; and he who is under the chains thereof 
is not without a possession. Mary Magdalen had more 
than seven devils, if these with their imps were in her ; and 
he who is thus possessed, may literally be named " Legion." 
* Linea recta brevisaima. 
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Where such plants grow and prosper, look for no champaiu 
or region void of thorns ; but productions like the tree of 
Goa,* and forests of abomination. 

Sect. v. — Guide not the hand of God, nor order the 
finger of the Almighty unto thy will and pleasure ; but sit 
quiet in the soft showers of providence, and favourable dis- 
tributions in this world, either to thyself or others. And 
since not only judgments have their errands, but mercies 
their commissions ; snatch not at every favour, nor think 
thyself passed by if they fall upon thy neighbour. Kake 
not up envious displacencies at things successful unto 
others, which the wise disposer of all thinks not fit for thy- 
sel£ Reconcile the events of things unto both beings, that 
is, of this world and the next ; so will there not seem so 
many riddles in Providence, nor various inequalities in the 
dispensation of things below. If thou dost not anoint thy 
face, yet put not on sackcloth at the felicities of others. 
!Eepining at the good, draws on rejoicing at the evils of 
others : and so falls into that inhuman vioe,t for which so 
few languages have a name. The blessed spirits above 
rejoice at our happiness below : but to be glad at the evils 
of one another, is beyond the malignity of hell ; and falls 
not on evil spirits, who, though they rejoice at our unhap- 
piness, take no pleasure at the afflictions of their own 
society cr of their fellow natures. Degenerous heads ! who 
must be fain to learn from such examples, and to be taught 
from the school of hell. 

* Arbor 60a de Ruyz, or Ficns Indica, whose branches send down 
shoots which root in the ground, from whence there successively rise 
others, till one tree becomes a wood. 

t 'ExtKcupeicaic^a. 
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Sect. vi. — Grain not thy ricious stainH ; nor deepen those 
ffwart tinctures, whioh temper, infirmity, or ill-habits have 
Bet upon thee ; and fix not, by iterated deprivations, what 
time might efface, or virtuous washes expunge. He, who 
thus still advanceth in iniquity, deepeoeth his deformed 
hue ; turns a shadow into night, and makes himself a negro 
in the blaek jaundice ; and so becomes one oE those lost 
ones, the disproportionate pores of whose brains afford no 
entrance irnto good motions, but reflect and frustrate all 
counaela, deaf unto the thunder of the laws, and rocks 
unto the cries of charitable commiaerators. He who hath 
had the patience of Diogenes, to make orations unto statues, 
may more sensibly apprehend how all words fall to the 
ground, spent upon such a surd and earless generation of 
men, stupid unto all instruction, and rather requiring an 
exorcist than an orator for their ci 



Sect. vii. — Burden not the back of Aries, Leo, or 
Taurus, with thy faults ; nor make Saturn, Mara, or Venus 
guilty of thy follies. Think not to fasten thy imperfec- 
tions on the stars, and so despairingly conceive thyself 
under a fatality of being evil. Calculate thyself within; 
seek not thyself in the moon, hut in thine own orb of 
microcosm ical circumference. Let celestial aspects admonish 
and advertise, not conclude and determine thy ways. For 
since good and bad stars moralise not our actions, and 
neither excuse or commend, acquit or condemn our good or 
bad deeds at the present or last bar ; since some are 
ustrologically well disposed, who are morally highly vicious ; 
not celestial figures, but virtuous schemes, must denominate 
and state our actions. If we rightly understood the names 
whereby God calleth the stars ; if we knew his name for the 
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dog-star, or by what appellation Jupiter, Mars, and Saturn 
obey his will; it might be a welcome accession unto 
astrology, which speaks great things, and is fain to make 
use of appellations from Greek and barbarick systems. 
Whatever influences, impulsions, or inclinations there be 
from the lights above, it were a piece of wisdom to make 
one of those wise men who overrule their stars, and with 
their own militia contend with the host of heaven. Unto 
which attempt there want not auxiliaries from the whole 
strength of morality, supplies from Christian ethics, 
influences also and illuminations from above, more powerful 
than the lights of heaven. 

Sect. viii. — Confound not the distinctions of thy life 
which nature hath divided; that is, youth, adolescence, 
manhood, and old age : nor in these divided periods, wherein 
thou art in a manner four, conceive thyself but one. Let 
every division be happy in its proper virtues, nor one vice 
run through all. Let each distinction have its salutary 
transition, and critically deliver thee from the imperfec- 
tions of the former ; so ordering the whole, that prudence and 
virtue may have the largest section. Do as a child but 
when thou art a child, and ride not on a reed at twenty. 
He who hath r^ot taken leave of the follies of his youth, 
and in his maturer state scarce got out of that division, 
disproportionately divideth his days, crowds up the latter 
part of his life, and leaves too narrow a comer for the age of 
wisdom ; and so hath room to be a man scarce longer than 
he hath been a youth. Bather than to make this confusion, 
anticipate the virtues of age, and live long without the 
infirmities of it. So mayst thou count up thy days as some 

* Sapiens dominabitur astris. 

80 
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t!o Adam's;* that ia, by anticipation; so mayat thou be 
coetaneouH uato thy elders, and a father unto thy 
contemporaries. 

Seot. II. — While others are curious in the choice of 
good air, and chiefly solicitous for healthful habitations, 
study iliou conversation, and be critical in tliy conaortion. 
The aspects, conjunctions, and configurations of the stars, 
which mutually diversify, intend, or qualify their inBuences, 
are but the varieties of their nearer or farther conversation 
with one another, and tike the consortion of men, whereby 
they become better or worse, and even exchange their 
natures. Since men live by examples, and will be imitating 
something, order thy imitation to thy improvement, not 
thy ruin. Look not for roses in Attalus's garden,t or 
wholesome flowers in a venomous plantation. And Mnoe 
there is scarce any one bad, but some others are the worse 
for him ; tempt not contagion by proximity, and hazard 
not thyself in the shadow of corruption. He who hath 
not early suffered this shipwreck, and in his younger days 
escaped this Charybdia, may make a happy voyage, and not 
come in with black sails into the port. Self-conversation 
or to be alone, is better than such consortion. Some 
school-men tell us, that he is properly alone, with whom in 
the same place there is no other of the same species. 
NebucbadneKjar was alone, though among the beasts of the 
field ; and a wise man may be tolerably said to be alone, 
though with a rabble of people little better than beasts 
about him. Unthinking heads, who have not learned to be 

* Adam, thought to be created m the state or maa, abont thirt; 
years old. 
t Attalas made a garden ivliicti contnined aulj Tcuomoas pUats. 
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alone, are in a prison to themselves, if they be not also 
with others : whereas, on the contrary, they whose thoughts 
are in a fair, and hurry within, are sometimes fain to retire 
into company, to be out of the crowd of themselves. He 
who must needs have company, must needs have sometimes 
bad company. Be able to be alone. Lose not the ad- 
vantage of solitude, and the society of thyself ; nor be only 
content^ but delight to be alone and single with Omni- 
presency. He who is thus prepared, the day is not uneasy 
nor the night black unto him. Darkness may bound his 
eyes, not his imagination. In his bed he may lie, like 
Pompey and his sons,* in all quarters of the earth ; may 
speculate the universe, and enjoy the whole world in the 
hermitage of himself. Thus the old ascetick Christians 
found a paradise in a desert, and with little converse on 
earth held a conversation in heaven ; thus they astrono- 
mized in caves^ and, though they beheld not the stars, had 
the glory of heaven before them. 

Sect. z. — Let the characters of good things stand 
indelibly in thy mind, and thy thoughts be active on them. 
Trust not too much unto suggestions from reminiscential 
amulets, or artificial memorandums. Let the mortifying 
Janus of Covarrubias f be in thy daily thoughts, not only 

* Pompeios Javenes Asia atque Europa, sed ipsum Terra tegit 
Libyes. 

t Don Sebastian de Covarrubias writ three centuries of moral 
emblems in Spanish. In the 88th of the second century he sets down 
two faces averse, and conjoined Janus-like ; the one, a gallant beauti- 
ful face, the other, a death's head face, with this motto out of Ovid's 
Metamorphoses : — 

" Quid fuerim, quid simque, vide. 
You discern 
What now I am, and what I was shall learn." — ^Annis, 
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on thy hand and signeta. Kely not alone upon silent and 
dumb remembrances, Behold not death's heads till thoa 
doat not see them, nor look upon mortifying objects till 
thou overlookest them. Forget not how assuefaction nnto 
anything minorates the passion from it; bow constant 
objects lose their hints, and steal an inadvertiaeinent upon 
us. There is no excuse to forget what everything prompts 
unto us. To thoughtful observators, the whole world ia a 
phylactery ; and everything we see an item of the wisdom, 
power, or goodness of God. Happy are they who verify 
their amulets, and make their phylaoteriea speak in their 
lives and actions. To run on in despite of the revulsions 
and pull-backs of such remoras aggravates our trana- 
gressiona When death's beads on our hands have no 
influence upon our heads, and flesbless cadavers abate not 
the exorbitances of the flesh ; whoa crucifixes upon men's 
hearts suppress not their bad commotions, and his image 
who was murdered for us withholds not from blood and 
murder; phylacteries prove but formalities, tmd their 
despised hints sharpen our condemnation. 

Shot, xi, — Look not for whales in the Eusine sea, or 
expect great matters where they are not to be found. Seek 
not for profundity in shallowness, or fertility in a wilderness. 
Place not the expectations of great happiness here below, or 
think to lind heaven on earth ; wherein we must be content 
with embryon felicities, and fruitions of doubtful faces : for 
the circle of our felicities makes but short arches. In every 
are in a periscian state ; and with our light, our 
shadow and darkness walk about us. Our contentments 
stand upon the tops of pyramids ready to tall off, and the 
insecarity of their enjoyments abrupteth our tranquillities. 
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What we magnify is magnificent ; but, like to the Oolossus, 
noble without, stuft with rubbage and coarse metal within. 
Even the sun, whose glorious outside we behold, may have 
dark and smoky entrails. In vain we admire the lustre of 
anything seen : that which is truly glorious is invisible. 
Paradise was but a part of the earth, lost not only to our 
fruition but our knowledge. And if, according to old dic- 
tates, no man can be said to be happy before death, the 
happiness of this life goes for nothing before it be over, and 
while we think ourselves happy we do but usurp that name. 
Certainly, true beatitude groweth not on earth, nor hath 
this world in it the expectations we have of it. He swims 
in oil, and can hardly avoid sinking, who hath such light 
foundations to support him : 'tis, therefore, happy that we 
have two worlds to hold on. To enjoy true happiness, we 
must travel into a very far country, and even out of our- 
selves ; for the pearl we seek for is not to be found in the 
Indian but in the Empyrean ocean. 

Sect. xii. — Answer not the spur of fury, and be not 
prodigal or prodigious in revenge. Make not one in the 
Historia Horrihilis ;* flay not thy servant for a broken 
glass, nor pound him in a mortar who oflendeth thee ; 
supererogate not in the worst sense, and overdo not the 
necessities of evil ; humour not the injustice of revenga 
Be not stoically mistaken in the equality of sins, nor com- 
mutatively iniquitous in the valuation of transgressions; 
but weigh them in the scales of heaven, and by the weights 
of righteous reason. Think that revenge too high, which is 
but level with the offence. Let thy arrows of revenge fly 
short ; or be aimed like those of Jonathan, to fall beside the 
mark. Too many there be to whom a dead enemy smells 
* A book so intitled, wherein are sundry horrid accounts. 
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well, and who find musk and amber ia revenge. The ferity 
of Buch minclB holds no rule ia rotaliations, requiring too 
often a head for a tooth, and the Bupriime revenge for troB- 
paases which a night's rest should obliterate. But patient 
meekness takes injuries like pills, not chewing but swallow- 
ing them down, laconicaUy suffering, and silently passing 
thein over ; while angered pride makes a noise, like Ho- 
merican Mars,* at every scratch of offences. Since women 
do moat delight in revenge, it may seem but feminine man- 
hood to be vindictive. If thou must needs have thy revenge 
of thine enemy, with a soft tongue break bis hones,+ heap 
coais of fire on his head, forgive him and enjoy it To for- 
give our enemies ia a charming way of revenge, and a short 
Ciesarian conquest overcoming without a blow ; laying our 
enemies at our feet, under sorrow, sbame, and repentance ; 
leaving our foes our friends, and solicitously inclined to 
grateful retaliations, Thus to return upon our adversaries, 
is a healing way of revenge ; and to do good for evil a soft 
and melting ultion, a method taught from heaven, to keep all 
smooth on earth. Common forcible ways make not an end 
of evil, but leave hatred and malice behind them. An 
enemy thus reconciled is tittle to be trusted, as wanting the 
foundation of love and charity, and but for a time restrained 
by disadvantage or inabOity. If thou hast not mercy for 
others, yet be not cruel unto thyself. To ruminate upon 

* " Ta miser siclaTuaB, at Steutoni vincers posain 
Vel potiua quantum GtaiUvua IIotBeilona."^Jirv. 
ThuB translated by Creech : — 

" You rage and atorm, and, blaaphemonely loud, 
As Stontor bellowing to the Grecian crowd, 
OrHomcr'aMara." 
t A soft tongue breaketh tbe boues, — Frov. ixv 1£>, 
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evils, to make critical notes upon injuries, and be too acute 
in their apprehensions, is to add unto our own tortures, to 
feather the arrows of our enemies, to lash ourselves with 
the scorpions of our foes, and to resolve to sleep no more ; 
for injuries long dreamt on, take away at last all rest; 
and he sleeps but like Regulus, who busieth his head about 
them. 

Sect. xiii. — Amuse not thyself about the riddles of 
future things. Study prophecies when they are become 
histories, and past hovering in their causes. Eye well 
things past and present, and let conjectural sagacity suffice 
for things to come. There is a sober latitude for prescience 
in contingencies of discoverable tempers, whereby discerning 
heads see sometimes beyond their eyes, and wise men 
become prophetical. Leave cloudy predictions to their 
periods, and let appointed seasons have the lot of their 
accomplishments, 'lis too early to study such prophecies 
before they have been long made, before some train of their 
causes have already taken fire, lay open in part what lay 
obscure and before buried unto us. For the voice of 
prophecies is like that of whispering-places : they who are 
near, or at a little distance, hear nothing; those at the 
farthest extremity will understand all. But a retrograde 
cognition of times past, and things which have already been, 
is more satisfactory than a suspended knowledge of what is e 
yet unexistent. And the greatest part of time being 
already wrapt up in things behind us ; it's now somewhat 
late to bait after things before us; for futurity still 
shortens, and time present sucks in time to come. What 
is prophetical in one age proves historical in another, and 
80 must hold on unto the last of time ; when there will be 
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no room for prediction, when Janus Bhall loae one face, and 
the long beard of time shall look like those of David's 
servants, sborn away upon one side ; and when, if the 
expected Elias should appear, he might Bay much of what 
16 past, not much of what's to come. 

Sbct, kiv.— Live unto the dignity of thy nature, and 
leave it not disputable at last, whether thou hast been a 
man ; or, since thou art a composition of man aad beast, 
how thott hast predominantly passed thy days, to state the 
denomination. Unman not, therefore, thyself by a bestial 
transformation, nor realize old fables. Expose not thyself 
by four-footed manners unto monstrous draughts, and 
caricature representations. Think not after the old Pytha- 
gorean conceit, what beast thou mayst be after death. Be 
not under any brutal metempsychosis, while thou livest and 
walkeat about erectly under the Echeme of man. In thina 
own circumference, as in that of the earth, let the rational 
horizon be larger than the sensible, and the circle of reason 
than of sense : let the divine part be upward, and the 
region of beast below ; otherwise, 'tis but to live invertedly, 
and with thy head unto the heels of thy antipodes. Desert 
not thy title to a divine particle and union with invisibles. 
Let true knowledge and virtue tell the lower world thou 
art a part of the higher. Let thy thoughts be of things 
which have not entered into the hearts of beasts : think of 
things long post, and long to come : acquaint thyself with 
the choragium of the stars, and consider the vast expansion 
beyond them. Let intellectual tubes give thee a glance of 
things which visive organs reach not. Have a glimpse of 
incompreheosibles ; and thoughts of things, which thoughts 
but tenderly touch. Lodge immaterials in tby head ; 
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ascend unto invisibles ; fill thy spirit with spirituals, with 
the mysteries of faith, the magnalities of religion, and thy 
life with the honour of God ; without which, though giants 
in wealth and dignity, we are but dwarfs and pygmies in 
humanity, and may hold a pitiful rank in that triple 
division of mankind into heroes, men, and beasts. For 
though human souls are said to be equal, yet is there no 
small inequality in their operations ; some maintain the 
allowable station of men ; many are far below it ; and 
some have been so divine, as to approach the apogeum of 
their natures, and to be in the confinium of spirits. 

Sect. xv. — Behold thyself by inward opticks and the 
crystalline of thy soul. Strange it is, that in the most 
perfect sense there should be so many fallacies, that we are 
fain to make a doctrine, and often to see by art. But the 
greatest imperfection is in our inward sight, that is, to be 
ghosts unto our own eyes; and while we are so sharp- 
sighted as to look through others, to be invisible unto 
ourselves ; for the inward eyes are more fallacious than the 
outward. The vices we scoff at in others, laugh at us 
within ourselves. Avarice, pride, falsehood lie undiscemed 
and blindly in us, even to the age of blindness; and, 
therefore, to see ourselves interiorly, we are fain to borrow 
other men's eyes ; wherein true friends are good informers, 
and censurers no bad friends. Conscience only, that can 
see without lights sits in the areopagy and dark tribunal of 
our hearts, surveying our thoughts and condemning their 
obliquities. Happy is that state of vision that can see 
without light, though all should look as before the creation, 
when there was not an eye to see, or light to actuate 
a vision : wherein, notwithstanding, obscurity is only 
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imaginftble reapectively unto eyes; for unto God there 
was none : eternal light waa ever ; created light was for the 
creation, not himself; and, as he saw before the Bun, may 
atill aleo see without it. In the city of the new Jerusalem 
there is neither sun nor moon ; where glorified eyes must 
see by the archetypal sun, or the light of God, able to 
illuminate intellectual eyes, and make unknown visions. 
Intuitive perceptions in spiritual beings may, perhaps, hold 
some analogy nnto vision : but yet how they see us, or one 
another, what eye, what light, or what perception is 
required unto their intuition, is yet dark unto our appre- 
hension; and even how they see God, or how unto our 
gloritied eyea the beatifical vision will be celebrated, 
another world must tell us, when perceptions will be new, 
and we may hope to behold invisiblea. 

Sect. xvi. — When all looks fair about, and thou aeest 
not a cloud so big aa a hand to threaten thee, forget not the 
wheel of things : think of sullen vicissitudes, but beat not 
thy brains to foreknow them. Be armed against such 
obscurities, rather by submission than fore-knowledge. The 
knowledge of future evils mortifies present felicities, and 
there is more content in the uncertainty or ignorance of 
them. This favour our Saviour vouchsafed unto Peter, 
when he foretold not his death in plain terms, and so by an 
ambiguous and cloudy delivery damped not the spirit of his 
disciples. But in the assured fore-knowledge of the deluge, 
Noah lived many years under the affliction of a llood ; and 
Jerusalem was taken unto Jeremy, before it was besieged. 
And, therefore, the wisdom of astrologers, who apeak o£ 
future things, hath wisely softened the severity of tkeir 
doctrines ; and even in their sad predictions, while they tell 
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us of inclination not coaction from the stars, they kill us 
not with Stygian oaths and merciless necessity, but leave us 
hopes of evasion. 

Sbct. XVII. — If thou hast the brow to endure the name 
of traitor, perjured, or oppressor, yet cover thy face when 
ingratitude is thrown at thee. If that degenerous vice 
possess thee, hide thyself in the shadow of thy shame, and 
pollute not noble society. Grateful ingenuities are content 
to be obliged within some compass of retribution; and being 
depressed by the weight of iterated favours, may so labour 
under their inabilities of requital, as to abate the content 
from kindnessea But narrow self -ended souls make 
prescription of good offices, and obliged by often favours 
think others still due unto them : whereas, if they but once 
fail, they prove so perversely ungrateful, as to make 
nothing of former courtesies, and to bury all that's past. 
Such tempers pervert the generous course of things; for 
they discourage the inclinations of noble minds, and make 
beneficency cool unto acts of obligation, whereby the grate- 
ful world should subsist, and have their consolation. 
Common gratitude must be kept alive by the additionary 
fuel of new courtesies : but generous gratitudes, though 
but once well obliged, without quickening repetitions or 
expectation of new favours, have thankful minds for ever ; 
for they write not their obligations in sandy but marble 
memories, which wear not out but with themselves. 

Sect, xviii. — ^Think not silence the wisdom of fools; 
but, if rightly timed, the honour of wise men, who have 
not the infirmity, but the virtue of taciturnity ; and speak 
not out of the abundance, but the well-weighed thoughts of 
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their hearts. Sach eUence may be eloquence, and speak 
thy worth above the power of words. Make HUch a one 
thy friend, in whom princes may be happy, and great 
counsela BucceflsEul. Let him have the key of thy heart, 
who hath tlie lock of his own, which no temptation 
can op(in; where thy secrets may lastingly lie, like the lamp 
in Olybiua's nm,* alive, and light, but close and inviaiblo. 

Sect, xis, — Irft thy oaths be sacred, and promises be 
made upon the altar of thy heart. Call not Jovet to 
witness with a atone !□ one hand, and a straw in another ; 
and ao make chaff and stubble of thy vows. Worldly 
Bpirits, whose interest is their belief, make cobwebs oE 
obligations ; and, if they can find ways to elude the urn oC 
the Pnetor, will trust the thunderbolt of Jupiter: and, 
therefore, if they should as deeply swear as Osman to 
Bethlem Gabor ; J yet whether they would be bound by 
those chains, and not find ways to cut such Gordian knots, 
we could have no just asauranca But honest men's words 
are Stygian oatha, and promises inviolahle. These are not 
the men for whom the fetters of law were first forged ; 
they needed not the solemnness of oaths ; by keeping their 
faith they swear, and evacuate such confirmations. § 

Sect. is. — Though the world be histrionical, and most 
men live ironically, yet be thou what thou singly art, and 
personate only thyself. Swim smoothly in the stream of 

* Whicli after iheiqj hundred years was found burning under 
ground, and w«nt out as aoon as the air came to it. 

t JoTam kpldem jDrare. 

X Sea the oath of Sultan Oamau, in his life, 
Knoir* Torkiah history. 

S ColendofidBrnjurant. — Cvhtiiis. 
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thy nature, and live bat one man. To single hearts 
doubling is discruoiating : such tempers must sweat to 
dissemble, and prove but hypocritical hypocrites. Simula- 
tion must be short: men do not easily continue a 
counterfeiting life, or dissemble unto death. He who 
conterfeiteth, acts a part; and is, as it were, out of himself: 
which, if long, proves so irksome, that men are glad to pull 
off their vizards, and resume themselves again ; no practice 
being able to naturalize such unnaturals, or make a man 
rest content not to be himself. And, therefore, since 
sincerity is thy temper, let veracity be thy virtue, in 
words, manners, and actions. To offer at iniquities, which 
have so little foundations in thee, were to be vicious 
up-hill, and strain for thy condemnation. Persons 
viciously inclined, want no wheels to make them actively 
vicious ; as having the elater and spring of their own 
natures to facilitate their iniquities. And, therefore, so 
many, who are sinistrous unto good actions, are ambi- 
dexterous unto bad; and Yulcans in virtuous paths, 
Achilleses in vicious motions 

Sect. xxi. — Best not in the high-strained paradoxes of 
old philosophy, supported by naked reason, and the reward 
of mortal felicity ; but labour in the ethics of faith, built 
upon heavenly assistance, and the happiness of both beings. 
Understand the rules, but swear not unto the doctrines of 
Zeno or Epicurus. Look beyond Antoninus, and terminate 
not thy morals in Seneca or Epictetus. Let not the twelve 
but the two tables be thy law : let P3rthagoras be thy 
remembrancer, not thy textuary and final instructor : and 
learn the vanity of the world, rather from Solomon than 
Phocylydes. Sleep not in the dogmas of the Peripatus, 
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Academy, or Porticua. Be a moralist of the mount, an 
Epictetus In the faith, and chriatiamze thy notions, 

Seot. xxtl. — Id BOyenty or eighty years, a man may 
have a doep gust of the world ; know what it ia, what it can 
afford, and what 'tis to hace been a man. Such a latitude 
of years may bold a considerabis comer in the general map 
of time ; and a man may have a curt epitome of the whole 
course thereof in the days of his own life ; may clearly see 
be hath but acted ovtir his forefathers ; what it was to 
live in ages past, and what living will be in all ages to 
come. 

He is like to be the best judge of time, who hath lived to 
Bee about the sixtieth part thereof. Persons of short times 
may know what 'tis to live, but not the life of man, wh<^ 
having little behind them, are but Janiises of one face, and 
know not singularities enough to raise asiotna of this world ; 
but such a compass of years will show new examples of old 
thingi, parallelisms of occurrences through the whole course 
of time, and nothing be monstrous unto him ; who may in 
that time understand not only the varieties of men, but the 
variation of himself, and how many men he hath been in that 
extent of time. 

He may have a close apprehension what is to be forgotten, 
while he hath lived to find none who conld remember his 
father, or scarce the friends of his youth ; and may sensibly 
see with what a face in no long time oblivion will look upon 
himself. His progeny may never be his posterity ; he may 
go out of the world less related than he came into it ; and 
considering the frequent mortality in friends and relations, 
in Buoh a term of time, he may pan away divers yeara in 
Borrow and black habits, and leave none to mourn for 
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Himself ; orbity may be his inheritance, and riches his 
repentance. 

In such a thread of time, and long observation of men, 
he may acquire a physiognomical intuitive knowledge ; judge 
the interiors by the outside, and raise conjectures at first 
sight; and knowing what men have been, what they are, 
what children probably will be, may in the present age 
behold a good part and the temper of the next ; and since 
so many live by the rules of constitution, and so few 
overcome their temperamental inclinations, make no 
improbable predictions 

Such a portion of time will afford a large prospect backward, 
and authentic reflections how far he hath performed the 
great intention of his being, in the honour of his Maker : 
whether he hath made good the principles of his nature, and 
what he was made to be; what characteristic and special 
mark he hath left, to be observable in his generation ; whether 
he hath lived to purpose or in vain ; and what he hath 
added, acted, or performed, that might considerably speak 
him a man. 

In such an age, delights will be undelightful, and pleasures 
grow stale unto him ; antiquated theorems will revive, and 
Solomon's maxims be demonstrations unto him ; hopes or 
presumptions be over, and despair grow up of any satisfaction 
below. And having been long tossed in the ocean of this 
world, he will by that time feel the in-draught of another^ 
unto which this seems but preparatory, and without it of no 
high value. He will experimentally find the emptiness of 
all things, and the nothing of what is past; and wisely 
grounding upon true Christian expectations, finding so much 
past, will wholly fix upon what is to come. He will long for 
perpetuity, and live as though he made haste to be happy. 
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The last may prove the prime part of His life, and those his 
beat dajs which he lived nearest heaven. 

Sect, xxiii. — Live happy in the Elysium of a virtuouely 
composed mind, and let intellectual contents exceed the 
delights wherein mere pleaauriata place their paradise, 
Bear not too slack reins upon pleasure, nor let complexion 
or contagion betray thee unto the exorbitancy of delight. 
Make pleasure thy recreation or intermissive relaxation, not 
thy Diana, life, and profession. Voluptuousness is as insati- 
able as covetouaness. Tranquillity is better than jollity, 
and to appease pain than to invent pleasure. Our hard 
entrance iuto the world, our miserable going out of it, our 
sicknesses, disturbances, and sad rencounters iu it, do clam- 
orously tell us we come not into the world to mn a race 
of delight, but to perforin the sober acts and serious pur- 
poses of man; which to omit were foully to miscarry in tlia 
advantage of humanity, to play away an uniterable life, and 
to have lived in vain Forget not the capital end, and 
frustrate not the opportunity of once living. Dream not 
of any kind of metempsychosis or transanimation, but 
into thine own body, and that after a long time ; and then 
also unto wail or bliss, according to thy first and funda- 
mental life. Upon a curricle in this world depends a long 
course of the next, and upon a narrow scene here an end- 
less expansion hereafter. In vain some think to have an 
end of their beings with their lives. Things cannot get out 
of their natures, or be or not be in despite of their consti- 
tutions. Rational existences in heaven perish not at all, 
and but partially on earth : that which is thus once, will in 
some way be always : the first living human soul is still 
alive, and all Adam hath found no period. 
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Sect. xxiv. — Since the stars of heaven do differ in glory ; 
since it hath pleased the Almighty hand to honour the 
north pole with lights above the south ; since there are 
some stars so bright that they can hardly be looked on, 
some so dim that they can scarce be seen, and vast numbers 
not to be seen at all, even by artificial eyes ; read thou the 
earth in heaven, and things below from above. Look con- 
tentedly upon the scattered difference of things, and 
expect not equality in lustre, dignity, or perfection, in 
regions or persons below ; where numerous numbers must 
be content to stand like lacteous or nebulous stars, little 
taken notice of, or dim in their generations. All which 
may be contentedly allowable in the affairs and ends of this 
world, and in suspension unto what will be in the order of 
things hereafter, and the new system of mankind which 
will be in the world to come ; when the last may be the first, 
and the first the last ; when Lazarus may sit above Caesar, 
and the just obscure on earth shall shine like the sun in 
heaven ; when personations shall cease, and histrionism of 
happiness be over ; when reality shall rule, and all shall be 
as they shall be for ever. 

Sect. xxv. — When the stoic said that life* would not be 

accepted, if it were offered unto such as knew it, he spoke 

too meanly of that state of being which placeth us in the 

form of men. It more depreciates the value of this life, 

that men would not live it over again ; for although they 

would still live on, yet few or none can endure to think of 

being twice the same men upon earth, and some had rather 

never have lived than to tread over their days once more. 

Cicero in a prosperous state had not the patience to think 

* Yitam nemo acciperet, si daretur scientibns. — Seneca* 
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of beginning in a cradle again. Job would not only cursa 
the day of hia nativity, but also of his renaacencj, if be 
were to act over his disasters and the miseries of the dung- 
hill. But the greatest underweening of this life is to 
undervalue that, unto which this is but exordial or a pas- 
sage leading unto it. The great advantage of this mean 
life is thereby to stand in a capacity of a better; for the 
colonies of heaven must be drawn from earth, and the 
sons of the first Adam are only heirs unto the second. 
Thus Adam came into this world with the power also of 
another ; not only to replenish the earth, but the ever- 
lasting mansions of heaven. Where we were when the 
foundations of the earth were laid, when the morning stars 
sang together, and all the sons of God shouted for joy.* 
He must answer who asked it ; who understands entities of 
pre-ordination, and beings yet unbeing ; who hath in his 
intellect the ideal eKistences of things, and entities before 
their extaoees. Though it looks but like an imaginary kind 
of existency, to be before we are ; yet since we are under 
the decree or prescience of a sure and omnipotent power, it 
may be somewhat more than a non-entity, to be in that 
mind, unto which all things are present. 

Sect, xxvi, — If the end of the world shall have the same 
foregoing signs, as the period of empires, states, and do- 
minions in it, that is, corruption of manners, inhuman degen- 
erations, and deluge of iniquities ; it may be doubted, 
whether that final time be so far off, of whose day and hour 
there can be no prescience. But while all men doub^ and 
none can determine how long the world shall last^ some 
may wonder that it hath spun out so long and unto our 
* JobissvjiL. 
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days. For if the Almighty had not determined a fixed 
duration unto it, according to his mighty and merciful 
designments in it ; if he had not said unto it, as he *did unto 
a part of it, hitherto shalt thou go and no farther; 
if we consider the incessant and cutting provocations from 
the earth ; it is not without amazement, how his patience 
hath permitted so long a continuance unto it ; how he, who 
cursed the earth in the first days of the first man, and 
drowned it in the tenth generation after, should thus last- 
ingly contend with flesh, and yet defer the last flames. 
For since he is sharply provoked every moment, yet 
punisheth to pardon, and forgives to forgive again ; what 
patience could be content to act over such vicissitudes, or 
accept of repentances which must have after-penitences, his 
goodness can only tell us. And surely if the patience of 
heaven were not proportionable unto the provocations from 
earth, there needed an intercessor not only for the sins, 
but the duration of this world, and to lead it up unto the 
present computation. Without such a merciful longan- 
imity, the heavens woulS never be so aged as to grow old 
like a garment. It were in vain to infer from the doctrine 
of the sphere, that the time might come, when Capella, a 
noble northern star, would have its motion in the equator; 
that the northern zodiacal signs would at length be the 
southern, the southern the northern, and Capricorn become 
our Cancer. However, therefore, the wisdom of the Creator 
hath ordered the duration of the world, yet since the end 
thereof brings the accomplishment of our happiness, since 
some would be content that it should have no end, since 
evil men and spirits do fear it may be too short, since good 
men hope it may not be too long ; the prayer of the saints 
under the altar will be the supplication of the rigliteous 
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world, that hia morcy woold abridge their languishing 
expectation, and haaten the acconiplishinent of their liappy 



Sect, ixvir. —Though good men are often taken away 
from the evil to come ; though some in evil days have been 
glad that they were old, nor long to behold the iniqaities of 
a wicked world, or judgments threatened by them ; yet is 
it no small satisfaction unto honest minds, to leave the 
world in virtuous well-tempered times, under a prospect of 
good to come, and continuation of worthy ways acceptable 
unto God and man. Men who die ia deplorable days, 
which they regretfully behold, have not their eyea closed 
with the like content ; while they cannot avoid the thoughts 
of proceeding or growing eaortnities, displeasing unto that 
spirit unto whom they are then going, whose honour they 
desire in all tiines and throughout all generations. If 
Lucifer could he freed from his dismal place, he would little 
care though the rest were left behind. Too many there 
may be of Nero's mind, who, if their own turn were served, 
would not regard what became of others ; and when they 
die themselves, care not if all perish. But good men's 
wishes extend beyond their lives, for the happiness of times 
to come, and never to be known unto them. And, there- 
fore, while so many question prayers tor the dead, they 
charitably pray for those who are not yet alive ; they are 
not so enviously ambitious to go to heaven by themsdves ; 
they cannot but humbly wish, that the little Hock might be 
greater, the narrow gate vider, and that, as many are 
called, so not a few might be chosen. 

Sect, xsviii. — That a greater number of angels remained 
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in heaven, than fell from it, the schoolmen will tell us ; 
that the number of blessed souls will not come short of that 
vast number of fallen spirits, we have the favourable 
calculation of others. What age or century hath sent most 
souls unto heaven, he can tell who vouchsafeth that honour 
unto them. Though the number of the blessed must be 
complete before the- world can pass away ; yet since the world 
itself seems in the wane, and we have no such comfortable 
prognosticks of latter times ; since a greater part of time is 
spun than is to come, and the blessed roll already much 
replenished ; happy are those pieties, which solicitously look 
about, and hasten to make one of that already much filled 
and abbreviated list to come. 

Sect. xxix. — Think not thy time short in this world, 
since the world itself is not long. The created world is but 
a small parenthesis in eternity, and a short interposition, 
for a time, between such a state of duration as was before it 
and may be after it. And if we should allow of the old 
tradition, that the world should last six thousand years, it 
could scarce have the name of old, since the first man lived 
near a sixth part thereof, and seven Methuselahs would 
exceed its whole duration. However, to palliate the short- 
ness of our lives, and somewhat to compensate our brief 
term in this world, it's good to know as much as we can of 
it ; and also, so far as possibly in us lieth, to hold such a 
theory of times past, as though we had seen the same. He 
who hath thus considered the world, as also how therein 
things long past have been answered by things present ; how 
matters in one age have been acted over in another ; and 
how there is nothing new under the sun ; may conceive 
himself in some manner to have lived from the beginning, 
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and be as old as the world ; and if he should still live on, 
'twould be but the same thing. 

Sect. xxx. — Lastly; if length of days be thy portion, 
make it not thy expectation. Reckon not upon long life : 
think every day the last, and live always beyond thy 
account. He that so often surviveth his expectation lives 
many lives, and will scarce complain of the shortness of his 
days. Time past is gone like a shadow ; make time to come 
present. Approximate thy latter times by present appre- 
hensions of them : be like a neighbour unto the grave, and 
think there is but little to come. And since there is some- 
thing of us that will still live on, join both lives together, 
and live in one but for the other. He who thus ordereth 
the purposes of this life, will never be far from the next ; 
and is in some manner already in it, by a happy conformity 
and close apprehension of it. And if, as we have 
elsewhere declared, any have been so happy, as personally 
to understand Christian annihilation, ecstacy, exolution, 
transformation, the kiss of the spouse, and ingression into 
the divine shadow, according to mystical theology, they 
have already had an handsome anticipation of heaven ; the 
world is in a manner over, and the earth in ashes unto 
them. 
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